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PREFACE. 


Tuis edition of the Philippies was intended to be the 
sequel and companion of the Olynthiaes, already published, 
and to be bound with that or in a separate volume, at the 
option of those who use it. Little, therefore, need now be 
added by way of pretace. With comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, sufficiently explained in the notes, it follows the 
same text, namely, that of Bekker in Tauchnitz's stereo- 
typed edition ; and the introductions and notes have been 
prepared for the same purpose, on the same general plan, 
and with substantially the same German and English edi- 
tions before me for reference and comparison. The Amer- 
ican edition of Dr. J. M. Smead has also been frequently 
consulted, and has never failed to impress me with a high 
respect for the faithful labors and the thorough scholarship 
of the editor. I take pleasure also in acknowledging my 
obligations, in common with all the teachers and students 
of Greek in our American colleges, to Dr. Champlin as the 
pioneer American editor of so many of the orations of De- 
mosthenes. 


My chief aim has been, not so much to trace out names 
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and dates and obscure facts, and settle disputed questions 
in geography, history, archeology, or higher criticism, as 
to help the student follow the argument, catch the spirit, 
imbibe the sentiments, take on the style, enter into the 
life and labors, of the great Athenian orator. It is hoped 
that the general and special introductions, the analysis 
of the argument, and the summary prefixed to each para- 
graph or division, will conduce not a little to this end. In 
short, the design of the book is not criticism, but educa- 
tion, and that not to teach the teacher, but to guide aud 
inspire the pupil. I never read these orations, especially 
since our late war, without a new and vivid impression of 
their adaptation to warn and instruct us in our country 
and our age, of their educational value to all countries and 
all ages, of their fitness and their power to teach the young 
especially, not only rhetorical and intellectual, but political 
and moral lessons of unspeakable value. And if the young 
men who read this edition of the Philippics may thus not 
only be imbued with something of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, but also inspired with his detestation of bribery, 
corruption, oppression, and all wrong, and his supreme de- 
votion to liberty, duty, honor, and right, my object will 
have been accomplished, and I shall not have labored in 
vain. 


AMHERST COLLEGE, August, 1875. 


PRODUCTION, 


Αιτηοτοη the Olynthiaes stand first in the manuscripts 
and printed editions of the entire works of Demosthenes, 
the first Philippie preceded them some two or three years 
in the delivery, and is acknowledged to have been the 
earliest of his orations which have distinct reference to 
Philip of Macedon. Some twelve years had now elapsed 
since, on coming to his majority, he had prosecuted his 
guardians for maladministration, and, by his speeches 
against Aphobus in the dicastery, had not only won the 
verdiet of the court, but, what was of more value, gained 
some confidence in himself and developed that hatred against 
wrong which ever after burned as a fire in his bones. Ow- 
ing to his defective artieulation and disagreeable delivery, 
he had ignominionsly failed in his first appearance before 
the people; but instructed by the eomic actor, Satyrus, and 
encouraged by others of his audience, who saw in him the 
germs of an eloquence not inferior to that of Pericles, he 
withdrew, and, after several years of the most painstaking 
and persevering self-culture, returned to win .a splendid 
triumph and chain victory to his car. 

Three years before the first Phihppie (s. c. 355) he had 
delivered his oration against Leptines, which, although a 
Judicial oration, involved a publie question of much inter- 
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est, namely, that of the Liturgies, or charges for the public 
entertainments, and which was followed by the repeal of 
the law introduced by Leptines and opposed by Demos- 
thenes. Two years before (B. c, 354) he bad delivered his 
first parliamentary or popular harangue before the assembled 
people, the Oration De Synunoriis, in whieh, while bhe 
earnestly dissuades the Athenians from an aggressive, need- 
less, and mexpedient war against the Persians, to which they 
were Inclined, at the same time, with the insight and fore- 
sight of a true statesman, he urges them to the adoption of 
such a plan of classification and contribution to the public 
service as would prepare them for any and every publie 
emergency, thus perhaps already intending (as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus says, Rhet., VII. 7). although he was too 
wise to make a premature disclosure of this ehief end, to 
husband and rally the resources of his country for the 
great struggle with a nearer and more dangerous enemy, — 
Philip of Macedon, This earliest of the popular orations 
of Demosthenes, — though he was then a young man at 
the most of thirty-three years, according to Grote and 
Curtius. only thirty years of age,* — thus shows mucli 
of the same practical wisdom and discermnent of men 
and things which mark his whole career; and from this 
time his history becomes identified with the history of 
Athens, and inseparably conneeted with that of all the 
other Grecian states. — Curtins’s adimirable chapters on 
* Athens and King Philip” and the “ Last Strugeles for 
Independence" (Vol. V., Chap. III. and IV) are all strung, 


* Authorities differ about the date of Demosthenes's birth by a period 
of four years, from B. c. 985 to 351. See (besides commentaries, lives of 
Demosthenes, and dictionaries of biography) Thirlwall’s History of Greece, 
Chap. NLIIL; Grote, Vol. AL, Chap. LANNVIL.; and Curtius, Vol. 
V., Chap. IH. 
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like beads on a thread, on the life of Demosthenes ; and 
the same is substantially true of Thirbwall, Grote, and all the 
best authorities on this portion of Grecian history. The 
next year (B. c. 353) he made his speech Pro. Megalopo- 
litanis, in which he stems in like manner the popular cur- 
rent of hatred against the Thebans, and advises the Athe- 
nians to mainiain the existing status at Megalopolis and in 
the Peloponnesus, thus consciously or unconsciously reserv- 
ing the united strength of Athens and Thebes, and so far as 
possible of all Greece, for the final conflict with their com- 
non enemy. 

Philip had. already been on the throne of Macedon seven 
or eight years, and during six of these years he had been 
steadily encroaching on the possessions or allies of Athens 
in Northern Greece. Amphipolis, Pydna, Potidiea, and 
Methone had all fallen into his hands; Phere, Pagasw, 
all Thessaly, was virtually in his possession ; aud the 
Athenians were in a perpetual quarrel with him, if not 
at open war. Yet in all this time we find no direct and 
explicit mention of him in the extant orations of Demos- 
thenes. The Athenians were slow to believe that à king 
of Macedon, the disputed sovereign of a nation of Northern 
barbarians who had hitherto been no match for the Olyn- 
thians and their immediate neighbors, and were scarcely 
allowed access to the sea at any point, conld be formi- 
dable to the military power of Athens or dangerous to 
the liberties of Greece 


^ But Greece, weakened by divis- 
ions, distracted by mutual jealousies, and almost exhausted 
by civil wars, was no longer the Greece that hurled back 
the millions of Persia, bafiled and ruined. The Pelopon- 
nesian War (B. c. 431 — 401) had impaired the Hellenic 
spirit and used up the resources of hoth the leading Gre- 
cian states. The Theban War, ending with the death 
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of Epaminondas, m. c. 362, had weakened and humbled 
Sparta. The Social War, between the Athenians and their 
allies, had stripped Athens of no small portion of its wealth 
and power. The Sacred or Phocian War, which was raging 
at this time, was still more fatal in its consequences, rous- 
ing almost al Greece to arms and opening the way for 
the direct and authorized interference of Philip in Grecian 
affairs. Strong in himself, in his person, his native genius, 
and his accidental training in the school of Epaminondas, 
strong in his antoeratie power, his brave and disciplined 
anny, and his growing navy, Philip was still stronger in the 
weakness and divisions of those whom he meant to subju- 
gate. Athens, where he most feared resistance to his am- 
bitious projects, was no longer the Athens that Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Aristides animated to heroie sacrifices 
and led to glorious victories over the Persians, Arms had 
given place to arts. The Acropolis glittered with temples 
and theatres which exeited the envy and tempted the eupid- 
ity of their neighbors, while the people were engrossed with 
a sueeession of spectacles and festivals. The military fund 
was alienated to the maintenance of magnificent shows, and 
it was made a crime even to propose its restoration. The 
poor clung tenaciously to the show-money which they drew 
from the public treasury, and the rich contributed relue- 
tantly to the public service. Mercenary troops had been 
their reliance in war till they had almost forgotten that 
citizens ever went in person to the field of battle. From 
such a people Philip had little to fear, unless some master 
spirit of patriotism and eloquence could rouse them from 
their lethargy. He early saw and remarked that the battle 
was not with the Athenians, but with Demosthenes. If 
not the earliest to diseover the danger, Demosthenes was 
the first to proclaim it openly and boldly to his sleeping 
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countrymen, The first great occasion of immediate alarm 
for the liberty of Greece and their own sa ety was the 
attempted march of Philip — now acting ostensibly as the 
representative of the Amphictyonic Council and the aven- 
ger of the god at Delphi in the Sacred War — through the 
pass of Thermopyle for the subjugation or extermination 
of the sacrilegious Phocians. This was prevented by the 
Athenians, who, awakened from their lethargy, despatched an 
armament of such formidable strength, and so fortified and 
guarded the pass, that Philip did not attempt to force lis 
way through it. But he went on strengthening his infantry 
and cavalry, building up a navy, and extending his con- 
quests in Thrace till his attack on the Ἡραῖον Τεῖχος, a. for- 
tress so near the Chersonese that the Athenian possessions 
and colonists there were thus threatened, again aroused 
their fears. Then they voted to equip a fleet of forty tri- 
remes, to man it with Athenian citizens, all persons up to 
the age of forty-five being liable to serve in the expedition, 
and to raise an extraordinary tax of sixty talents. But 
while the armament was in preparation, news came to 
Athens that Philip was sick, and then that he was dead; 
and then they gave up the expedition (OL, HI. 4, 5). It 
was under these cireumstanees * (B. c. 352, 351) that 
Demosthenes ascended the bema and delivered his first 
Philippie, in whieh he urged the Athenians to necessitate 
the return of Philip to his own country and keep him 
there by sending a fleet to hover along the coast, and also 


* Grote and apparently Curtius suppose the oration to have been deliv- 
ered in the interval between the magnificent vote and the almost farcical 
execution of it, early in B. c. 351. Thirlwall places it prior to the vote 
(352). But he is obliged to suppose the reports of Philip's sickness or 
death alluded to in this oration (8 10) to be different and at a different 
time from those mentioned in the third Olynthiae (8 5), which seems 
hardly probable. See further, in Introduction to First Philippie. 

1* 
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to raise another and larger armament and have it in con- 
stunt readiness to sail at a moment’s warning to the place 
of danger. From this time opposition to Philip’s designs 
against the liberties of his country becomes the ruling idea 
of Demosthenes's life. This was the first of twelve ora- 
tions, delivered in the course of about as many years (B. c. 
352 —340), all. of which Dionysius calls Philippies, and 
which, whatever may have been their special subjects or 
vecasions, were all in reality directed against the designs of 
Philip. The genius of Demosthenes has invested the name 
of this ambitious sovereign with an added interest, and the 
word © Philippte” has a place and a meaning in all the 
languages of the civilized world. The Oration De Sym- 
morlis, as interpreted by Dionysius (Ithet., VHI. 7) and 
Curtius (V. p. 259, Amer. ed.), was a Philippie in disguise. 
The three Olynthiaes are expressly called Philppies hy 
Dionysius (De Adm. Vi Die. in Demos. 21 — 13), and are 
as fierce in their denunciation of the Macedonian as any of 
his orations. The Speech on the Chersonese is searcely less 
hitter and severe against Phihip than the third Philippie 
which was spoken about the sume time. Franke classifies 
the De Chersoneso, the De Pace, and the Olynthiaes with 
the Philippies commonly so called in his edition of the ** Nize 
Philippie Orations of Demosthenes.” Only four orations, 
however, are usually called Philippies ; and one of these 
(the fourth) is so manifestly made up of portions of other 
orations of Demosthenes, strung together by another hand, 
that it is almost universally pronounced to be spurious, and 
we have not thought it worth while to include it in this 
edition. 

If any one should infer from the title that the Philip- 
pics, whether those universally so called or those sometimes 
classified with them, are nothing but denunciation and in- 
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veelive aginst Philip, it would be as great a mistake as 
another which is quite extensively prevalent, namely, that 
Demosthenes is always harping on the ancestral glories of 
Athens. The fact is, that there is an almost infinite variety 
in these as there is in his other orations, — a variety in the 
contents and subject-matter, not only in. different orations 
suited to the oecasion and circumstances, but in the same 
oration, passing from the most vehement mvective or the 
most, glorious panegyrie to the simplest facts and. the driest 
details of business, — and a corresponding variety in style 
so that ancient entics were accustomed to aserihe to the 
style of Demosthenes the characteristic excellences. of all 
the other masters in oratory, history, and philosophy, — 
the nervous conciseness of Thucydides, the graceful narra- 
tive of Plato, the rhythmical flow and cadence ot Is crates, 
the simplicity and clearness of Lysias, the dignity and 
streneth of Isaeus, each in its proper place, — together with 
a logical force and a patriotie and moral earnestness all his 
own, l 

If we inquire what were the secrets of Demosthenes’s 
power as an orator, the main points may perhaps be briefly 
enumerated under the following heads : — 

l. He was not a mere orator: he was also a statesman. 
*[ did not speak thus," he says in the just pride and 
splendid egotism of his Oration on the Crown, * and then 
not move a resolution ; and [did not move a resolution, and 
then not serve on the embassy ; and I did not serve on the 
embassy, and then not convince the Thebans: but from the 
beginning all through to the end I devoted myself abso- 
lutely to the dangers which encompassed the state.” While 
this was his boast, it was also his strength, His oratory 
was the exact expression of the orator himself: and the 
orator himself was the impersonation of the best elements 
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of his age and country, the guardian of tlhe liberties of 
Greece, the representative of the fame and glory of Athens. 
He may perhaps be cousidered a man of one idea, but that 
idea was the very soul and almost the substance of the 
best periods of Greeian history. If he had but one object, 
that object was the only one worthy of Athens and of 
Greece. And he strove to accomplish that chief end of his 
own life aud his country's history by means as various as 
the circumstances under whieh he spoke, by counsels and 
measures just suited to the emergency, by facts or argu- 
ments, simple narrative or impassioned appeal, clear details 
of plans and forces or urgent motives to inmediate and 
strenuous action, just such as the people needed, and as 
each oration or part of an oration seemed to require. With 
instruction, reproof, conviction, and persuasion thus coming 
each in its proper time and place, and all pervaded, ani- 
mated, and inspired by one idea and that idea the very life 
and glory of Athenian history, it is not strange that he 
armed with him the sympathies of the people, even when 
they were smarting under defeat ineurred in following his 
advice. 

2. Another secret of his power lay in the richness and 
appropriateness of the materials and the strength and skil- 
ful arrangement of the arguments which constituted the 
staple of his orations. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that the chief merit of Demosthenes was in his style and 
elocution. These greatly enhanced his power over those 
who heard him ; but these cannot explain the charm that 
still lingers in his orations when read and studied in a dead 
language, and whieh is not lost in the most imperfect 
translation. Just and vivid conceptions of the designs of 
Philip, of the dangers of his country and the character 
of his countrymen, broader views of human nature, max- 
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ims of prudence and sentiments of morality of universal 
application, arguments of every kind drawn from every 
possible source, informed and enforced by the very logic of 
common-sense and marshalled as Nestor advised Agameni- 
non to arrange his troops, — all these march in solid pha- 
lanx upon a single point and press upon it with over- 
whelming force. Substance rather than show, breadth 
and depth rather than superticial polish, characterize the 
orations of Demosthenes. Hence when, in the zenith of 
his glory, our orator was asked which he thought to be the 
better, his own orations or those of Callistratus, his answer 
was that those of Callistratus were the better if they were 
to be heard, but his own if they were to be read ; thus 
showing that while he set a high value on delivery, he 
claimed the superiority in a more solid and enduring excel- 
lence. Time has confirmed the truth and justice of that 
claim ; the orations of Callistratus are all lost, but those of 
Demosthenes live and will live through all ages. 

3. Passing now from the matter to the manner, we ob- 
serve that the style of Demosthenes is chiefly remarkable 
for its adaptation to the subject-matter and occasion ; in 
other words, its perfeet fitness to express his thoughts 
and aeeomplish his object. This implies variety, flexibil- 
ity, simplieity, clearness, transparency, — the highest excel- 
lences of style. His style is highly artistic, but the art 
is concealed. As compared with most of our modern popu- 
lar orators, it is barren of tropes and bare of ornament. 
Beautiful figures of every kind are found in his orations τ 
but he never uses them merely for embellishment : he uses 
them to illustrate and enforee his ideas; in other words, 
because the figure spontaneously suggests itself as the most 
obvious, natural, and forcible expression for the thought. 
Simple things in simple ways; plain thoughts in plain 
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words; burning emotions in burning language; thunder 
only when there is lightning, aud when there is no ten- 
pest, and no oceasion for any, the tranquil liquid atmos- 
phere and the clear blue sky, — iu short, fit words in tit 
places is the one universal law in the style of Demosthenes. 
Sunple narrative rises into sublime declamation, and that 
again subsides into simple narrative. Vehement bursts of 
passion are soon followed by a resumption of the chain 
of argument out of which they flushed like the spark 
from an electric communication momentarily interrupted. 
After prostrating his adversaries by his fiery logic, as Robert 
Hall happily says, * by his abrupt and terrible interroga- 
tions he tramples them in the mire" His sentences are 
seldom very long; and when they are longest, they are com- 
pact, condensed, with all the clauses duly co-ordinated or 
subordinated according to the Greek idea of a period, and 
connected with other sentences (usually shorter ones for 
the sake of variety) according to the strict rules of Geeek 
composition. As the oration grows more animated and jim- 
passioned, the sentences usually become shorter and more 
intense, following each other in quick succession, like the 
rapid firing in the heat of battle; though he seldom con- 
tinues this for a great while without stopping. gathering 
up his forces in one mighty phalanx, aud hurliug them im 
massive form and irresistible foree upon the enemy. 

4. The soul of Demosthenes’s eloquence was his politi 
cal and moral evarnestuess. He was thoroughly, we might 
almost say terribly, in earnest. Even in his calmest mo- 
ments his heart was all aglow, and, whenever lis judgment 
approved and his will permitted, this set on fire his logic ; 
this flashed out in his interrogations, and broke forth, like 
thunderbolts, in his inveetives ; this was the heat of passion 
which accompanied the light of reason, iu all his speech 
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and action, His earnestness was partly, perhaps, profes- 
sional and personal: hence his greatest oration, like the 
greatest speech of Daniel Webster, was one in which his 
own reputation was involved with the honor of his coun- 
try. But it was ehietly that earnestness which springs from 
great ideas and a noble object. Lt was patriotic, herois, 
martyr-lke. — Demosthenes was the embodiment of more 
than Athenian character and history. Πο was the imper- 
sunation of those ideas of undying power and universal 
influence, — the ideas of duty, liberty, and glory. To 
breathe these ideas into his countrymen was the object. of 
his orations, the aun and end of his life, And while they 
listened to him, for the time being, — alas, that it was only 
for the time being, — he often succeeded in animating them 
with his own spirit, And the most valuable lesson which 
the young orator and scholar may learn from the orations 
and the history of Demosthenes is that cloquence consists not 
in fine words and beautiful figures, but in truth and ear- 
nestness, and the chief end of hfe is not suecess, but. duty 
and selfsacrificing devotion to some worthy end. 

5. The delivery of Demosthenes was just that thought- 
ful, soul-full, sublime, godhke “action” which he himself 
declared to be the first, second, and third thing in oratory, 
and by which he meant, not gesticulation or elocution, but 
ὑπόκρισις (that was the orators word), that is. the exact 
representation or full and perfect expression of the thoughts. 
emotions, wishes, and aspirations of the speaker. It was 
those low undertones so expressive of depth and earnest- 
ness, and that compressed lip full and more than full of 
determination and intensity, and the brow furrowed with 
thought and care, and the eye moistened with tears, and 
the form bent forward as if in eager pursuit, and the 
clinched hands giving a terrible emphasis to the utterance 
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of his impassioned sentences, —it was all these cured of 
defects, freed from impediments, and made flexible, supple, 
and expressive by those long years of study and practice, 
and then informed by wise plans, illumined by patriotic 
sentiments, and inspired. by heroic purposes, — 1n a word, 
it was the whole spirit and soul and body of the patriot 
orator and statesman speaking to the whole body and soul 
and spirit of his audience. It 1s quite unnecessary to re- 
mark, how worthy such an orator is to be the study of the 
noble youth in our colleges and universities. 
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3 ` Ν - Ss ΄ f 
Eu uev περι καινου Tivos πριγµατος προυτίθετο, 
3 - / B 5 Y ef e 
ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναῖοι, λέγειν, επισχων ἂν ἕως οἱ 
- - S [4 , 2 if 5 ^ 
πλεῖστοι τῶν εἰωθότων γνωμην απεφήναντο, εἰ μεν 
2 / / ^ fS ΄ e / e / ^ 
ἠρεσκέ TL μοι TOV υπο τουτων ῥηθεντων, Ίσυχιαν ἂν 
5 5 ` / UT Ὃν oW 2 A ^ ὑ 
nyo, εἰ δε μι), TOT ἂν αυτος επειρωµην à γιγνωσκω 
΄ 3 Ν ἂν ας . ο oe ? ie Q 
λέγειν ἐπειδὴ δὲ ὑπερ ὧν πολλάκις εἰρήκασιν οὗτοι 
, , s s ^ e ^ ν 
πρὀτερον συμβαίνει καὶ νυνι σκοπειν, ἠγούμαι καὶ 
- > N Ὁ ΄ A , if 
πρὠτος αναστας εἰκοτως ἂν συγγνωµης τυγχανειν. 
, ` 2 ^ , / ` D L3 
εἰ γαρ εκ του παρεληλυθοτος Ύρονου τα δέοντα οὗτοι 
z JAS À € ^ ^ 3’ ue 
συνεβούλευσα», οὐδεν ἂν ὑμᾶς νῦν ἔδει βουλεύεσθαι. 
* ` > 2 , / ? y 3 
Πρῶτον μεν οὖν οὐκ «θυμητεον. ὦ ἄνδρες Abn- 
- - - ’ se » r ΄ 
ναίοι, τοῖς παροῦσι πράγμασιν, ovd εἰ πανυ φαυ- 
y ^ e^ Li 2 Li 2 ^ 3 
λως εχειν δοκει. 0 yup ἐστι χείριστον αυτων εκ 
- tf / ^ * N κ 
του παρεληλυθότος χρονου. τουτο προς τα µελ- 
D E " / 9 2 * ^ er 
λοντα βελτιστον υπάρχει. τι οὖν ἐστι TOVTO; OTE 
IA 5 3; 5 ^ ^ , ΄ 
οὐδὲν, ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναίοι, τῶν δεόντων ποιούντων 
e ^ ^ ^ ΄ » $ / , ^ > A 
ULOV κακως τα πραγματα εχει. ETEL τοι εἰ πανθ ἃ 
^ [4 [74 iy 252 X 3 ` E 
προσηκε πραττόντων οὕτως εἰχεν, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλπὶς ἦν 
7 x / , » 3 ΄ x , 
avra βελτίω γενεσθαι. ἔπειτα ενθυµητέον καὶ παρ 
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3’ 5 c Sx ^ 3 ’ 3 ^ ? 
ἄλλων ἀκούουσι KAL τοῖς εἰδόσιν αὐτοῖς «ναμιμνήσκο- 
r ο / do / v , 
μενοις. Ίλίκην ποτ εχοντων δύναμιν Λακεδαιμονίων, 
3 5 v 2 d » ^ x lA 
εξ οὗ χρονος οὐ TONUS. ως καλως kat προσήκοντως 
> « 5 , LÀ ^ 3 r ^ Jh 3 b e 
οὐδεν ava£iov ὑμεῖς επριιξατε τῆς πόλεως, αλλ UTE- 
df i x ^ é ^ ^3 3 t /. 
μείνατε υπερ των δικαίων τον προς εκειους TONE- 
’ 5 e ^ ΄ has IAA 5 
μον, τινος οὖν ενεκα ταυτα λεγω; IV ειθητε, ὦ 
ya e os ^ ` ΄ ef ICON z 
avopes Ἀθηνατοι, καὶ θεάσησθε ὅτι οὐδεν οὔτε φυ- 
΄ e - 3 ` x M Y} A 5 ^ 
λαττομενοις UL ἐστι Φοβεροι’ OUT , ἂν ολιγωρητε, 
- m E [3 ^ ΄ / 
τοιοῦτον οἷον ap ὑμεῖς βούλοισθε. παραδείγμασι 
L ^ , ο ae ^ ^ ’ τ > 
χρωμεένοι τῇ τοτε popa των «ἑακεδαιμονίων. Ns εκρα- 
- 3 ^ ΄ ^ 7 `~ ^ x 
TELTE EK TOU προσεχειν τοις πραγµασι TOV Υουν, και 
^ ^ ef ER ον / 3 ^ 
τῇ νῦν ὕβρει τούτου. δι ἣν ταραττομεθα ἐκ τοῦ 
, , e ^ 5 + 
μηδεν Ópor: (ζει ὧν ἐγρῆν. εἰ δὲ τις ὑμών, ὦ AV- 
Hes ᾿Αθηναῖοι. ὄυσπ πολέμητον οἴεται τὸν Φίλιππον 
, 
εἶναι. σκοπῶν TO τε πλῆθος τῆς ὑπαρχούσης αὐτώ 
^, « κ x , ΄ - ’ - 
δυνιίμεως καὶ το TU χώρια παντα UTONONEVAL TH 
x t 
, > ^ ^ Y r if ^ 3 
πολει. ορθώς μεν otezat, λογισασθω μέντοι τοῦθ, 
et Y 7 r ^ - » $ ^ z 
οτι ειχομεν ποτε μεις. ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναῖοι, ΠΠ ύδναν 
` " x , ` 5 M Li 
και Ποτιδαιαν καὶ Μεθωνην και πάντα τον TOT OV 
^ , ^ ^ ` . ^ 5 m5 ’ 
τουτον OLKELOV κυκλῷῳ, και πολλα τῶν μετ εκείνου 
- y 5 ^ 3 ΄ ὃν ΄ e ^ d 
1 Ur ὄντων εθνῶν αυτονομούμενα καὶ έλευθερα υπήρχε 
hy aN ΄ - > N $ AR s) / A > / 
καὶ μᾶλλον ἡμῖν εθούλετ εχειν OLKELWS ù) KEtr'o. 
3 , e δέ id ΄ s» ^ r 
ει τοινυν 0 Φιλιππος τοτε ταύτην ἔσχε τιν γνωμη], 


e * ^ 5 hj 5 ΄ y 
ως YANETOV πολεμειν εστιν Αθηναίοις εχουσι TO- 


^ 2 + P4 
5 CAUTA ETITELYIO LATA =- αὐτοῦ Xo RUE ἔρημον οντα 


/ IO A 
συμμάχων, οὐδεν ἂν ὧν νυνὶ πεποίηκεν ἔπραξεν. 


ar ^ , , ΄ » > oa 5 
OvOE ποσαυτην εκτΊσατο δύναμιν. ἀλλ. €010€r. ο 
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^ ^ ^ H ^ e A ~ 
ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοῦτο καλῶς εκείνος, OTL TAUTA 


΄ ? el S / ΤΩ - ΄ / 
μεν ἐστιν ἅπαντα τα χώρια ACANA του πολέμου KEL- 
3 ’ ΄ 3 e ’ - - ^ 
μενα ἐν μέσῳ, φύσει ὃ ὑπάρχει τοῖς παροῦσι τα 
n 2 / ` ^ 2 iz ^ N 
τῶν ἀπόντων καὶ τοῖς ἐθελουσι πονειν καὶ κινδυ- 
Z ` ^ 3 ΄ hj ἐξ P4 
νεύειν τα των ο ος καὶ γαρ τοι ταύτῃ 
— ^ i 
μενος τῇ Que πάντα κατέστραπται. και 
: 
a τὰ μὲν ὡς ἂν ἑλών τις ἔχοι qu T E 
σύμμαχα καὶ φίλα ποιησάμενος: καὶ γὰρ συμμα- 
E ` " i ^ z TAn 
χείν και προσεχειν τον νουν τουτοις έθελουσιν 
/ AA ο ^ Y / ` 7 
ἅπαντες οὓς ἂν or a oco -ς Kal πρατ- 
À n 3 » 3 
τειν ἐθέλοντας ἃ χρή. ἂν τοίνυν. ὦ ἄνδρες Aby- 
ναΐοι. καὶ ὑμεῖς enter is ο ο. ἐθελήσητε feat 
γνώμης νῦν, ἐπειδήπερ οὐ πρότερον, καὶ έκαστος 
[d ^ ΩΙ - x P4 LEE Y ^ P τοσο 7 
ὑμῶν, οὗ δεῖ καὶ δύναιτ ἂν παρασχειν avTov χρησι- 
- ’ - 3 hj ^ 3 y ef 
μον τῇ TONEL, πᾶσαν UPES THY εἰρωνείαν έτοιμος 
p G Ὁ 3 ν , D sp ον quee ε 
πράττειν υπαρξη. 0 μεν χρήματ ἔχων εἰσφέρειν, o 
η ἢ τ / e 4 / mm ^. 
Ò εν ηλικια στρατεύεσθαι, ---- συνελόντι 8 ἁπλῶς 
EY e a 2B an , , / ` 7 
ἣν ὑμῶν αὐτῶν ἐθελήσητε γενέσθαι και παύσησθε 
aN hj 203 ef ΄ Sie / ^ ν 
αὐτὸς μὲν οὐδεν ἕκαστος ποιήσειν ἐλπίζων, τον δε 
wey ϱ) HUN 3 = j ο 5 C e + , 
πλησίον πανθ..ὑπερ αὐτοῦ πραξειν, kat τά υὑμέτερ 
* ^ HT MED A N [2 s EY 
αὐτῶν κομιεῖσθε, ἂν θεος θέλη. και τα κατερρᾳθυ- 
/ n , " > ^ " 
µηµένα πάλιν «ναλήψεσθε. κακεῖνον τιμωρήσεσθε. 
M x e ^ / 2 3 / \ r ΄ 
µη γαρ ὡς θεῷ νοµίζετ ἐκείνῳ τα παροντα πεπηγε- 
Z bi , 3 x N ^ > ^ 
ναι πραγματα αθάνατα, aXXa καὶ μισεῖ τις ἐκεῖνον 
N 4 5 2 2 - N ^ hj ^ 
καὶ δέδιεν, Ὁ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, και φθονεῖ, καὶ τῶν 
/ - ΄ ej a y x ej 5 cd 
TAVU νῦν δοκούντων οἰκείως ἔχειν' καὶ ἅπανθ ὅσα 


ΑΘ ” bj 3 + y ^ , 
περ και ἐν ἄλλοις τισιν ανθρώποις ενι, ταυτα καν 


( 
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n 
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^ DEN ’ Y 5 3 ^ ’ 
τοῖς μετ εκείνου χρη νομιξειν ενεῖναι. κατεπτηχε 
/ ΄ - - > y 5 3 
µεντοι παντα TAUTA νυν, OUK ἔχοντ ἀποστροφὴν 
7 κ ` e / ^ Se / A » 
δια την υµετεραν βραδυτῆτα καὶ ῥαθυμιαν, Ὧν aT 0- 
» Ν ^ 3 fo^ ` 5 / 3 
9 θεσθιι φημι δεῖν yòn. oparte γὰρ. ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθη- 
^ M ^ L3 / 3 / e 
s ναῖοι, το πρᾶγμα, οἱ προελήλυθεν ασελγείας ἄνθρω- 
A NE e CONES / ^ ΄ E 
πος, ὃς οὐὸ αἰρεσιν υμιν δίδωσι τοῦ πραττειν 1) 
” ic / , Ὁ Ὁ - N Ü £ 7 
aye ἡσυχίαν, αλλ ameter καὶ λογους υπερηφά- 
ef , ` 2 er 3 ” å 
vous, ὡς φασι, λέγει, καὶ οὐχ οἷος εστιν ἔχων a 
/ / Di N , 3 * 3 
κατεστρατπται μενειν επι τούτων, αλλ. aet τι προσ- 
ri ^N ’ ^ Li e ^ 
ιο TreptGaXXerat καὶ κύκλῳ πανταχῇ µελλοντας MAS 
Ta ; ’ Luce > 5 v 
lü καὶ καθημένους περιστοιχιζεται. ποτ οὖν, ὦ av- 
. ^ / A IN if 2 ` n 
Opes ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ποτε ἃ χρη πράξετε; ἐπειδὰν τί 
/ 2 ^ ` H 3» κ S. ^ ` L ` 
γενηται ; ἐπειδαν vy Ab ανάγκη T. .. νυν δε τί χρη 
« , e ^ 3 s x ` y ^ 
τα γιγνομενα ἡγεῖσθαι; εγω μεν γαρ oropati τοις 
3 / ’ 3 , N * N A 
ιο ἐλευθεροις μεγίστην avayKyny την υπερ των πραγ- 
p , / 5 E / > 4 
µατων αἰσχυνην εἰναι. ἡ βούλεσθε. εἰπέ poi, TE- 
΄ ΓΝ ο / ’ / ’ 
ριιοντες αυτων πυνθάνεσθαι" λεγεται τι καινόν; 
+ ` M / ^ SS B N 
γενοιτο yap UV τι καινότερον N) Μακεδων avnp 
2 / ^ M ` € ΄ 
Αθηναίους καταπολεμῶν. καὶ τα τῶν ᾿Βλλήνων 
t ^ Ü » ` p , 2 
{11 διοικώυ; τέθνηκε Φίλιππος; οὐ μὰ Ai αλλ. 
7) , , 
> ^ / 2 το ο ’ s ` ^ ee 
οι ἀσθενει. τί ὃ ὑμῖν διαφερει; και γαρ αν OUTOS 
’ / € ^ [74 y 5 
τι πάθη. ταχεως VLEIS ετερον Φίλιππον ποιήσετε, 
t 
X / / ^ va X ^ 
ἄνπερ οὕτω προσέχητε τοις πράγµασι TOV νουν' 
» . * ΩΙ it κ L4 ^ e 7 ^ 
οὐδὲ γαρ οὗτος παρα την αυτού ῥωμην τοσούτον 
2 * ej Ν s p / ? fe / 
25 EMNVENTAL ὅσον παρα την ἡμετέραν αμελειαν. KAL- 
` a Y / x ` ^ ’ ντο 
19 τοι καὶ τοῦτο. εἰ τι πάθοι καὶ τα τῆς τυχης ημιν, 


/ ΣΝ / A ie ^ τ - 2 ^ D / 
ἥπερ ἀεὶ βέλτιον ἢ ἡμεῖς ἡμῶν αὐτῶν ἐπιμελούμεθα, 
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b ^»? / y uo / > » 
καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἐξεργασαιτο, ἴσθ ὅτι πλησίον μεν ὄντες, 
e? \ A 7d t 3 L 
ἅπασιν ἂν τοῖς πρήγμασι τεταραγμένοις επισταντες 
7 / , e ` ^ y 205 
ὅπως βουλεσθὲ διοικήσαισθε, ὡς δε νῦν ἔχετε, οὐδε 


- - / 
διδόντων τῶν καιρών Αμφίπολιν δέξασθαι δύναισθ᾽ 


Ur 


3 5 / M ^ ^ x ^ 
ar, «πηρτημενοι και ταις παρασκευαις και ταις 


γνώμαις. 


bat 
JS 


€ ` * ^ ` f ^ 2 4 
Qs μεν οὖν δεῖ τα προσήκοντα ποιεῖν ἐθέλοντας 
€ i el e t e ? / € ^ N 
υπαρχειν απαντας ετοίµως, ως erylkoror υμων και 
, i / `N s t ^ 
πεπεισµενων, vavouat λεγων' τον δε τρόπον τῆς 
^ e > A * N ^ ’ 
παρασκευῆς ἣν απαλλαξαι ἂν τῶν τοιούτων πραγ- ιο 
" € ^ » ν hy ^ cf N / 
µατων υμας οἰομαι, καὶ το πλῆθος ὅσον, καὶ To- 
τ/ / M » Q » / 
ρους οὐστινας χρηματων, καὶ TANNA ws av pot βελ- 
` if ^ ^ ^ N 
τιστα καὶ τάχιστα δοκεῖ παρασκευισθῆναι. και δὴ 
΄ ΄ ν [4 ^ $ y Ὁ ; ^ 
πειράσομαι λέγειν. δεηθεις ὑμῶν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. 
^ 5 ν ef 5 + / ^d 
τοσοῦτον. ἐπειδὰν ἅπαντα ἀκούσητε. κρινατε, μη li 
[/ Li 2 A ? 2 - - 
προτερον προλαμββανετε: μηδ ἂν εξ ἀρχῆς δοκῶ ιό 
SU ν N / 3 / Ν 
τινι καινὴν παρασκευὴν λέγειν, αναβάλλειν κε τα 
^ [d / 3 s ο ` ` ΄ 
πραγματα ἠγεισθω. ov yup ot ταχυ και τήμερον 
5 / / 5 i / > ` A / 
εἰπόντες μαλιστα εἰς δέον λέγουσιν (οὐ γαρ av τα 
Y / ^ ~ / ^ 
ye ἤδη γεγενημένα TH νυνι βοηθείᾳ κωλῦσαι δυνη- zo 
/ > > A A / ’ ^ - 
θείημεν). «XX ὃς ἂν δείξῃ τίς πορισθεῖσα rapa- |j 
`N b / M t e ΄ er 
σκευὴ kat TOON καὶ ποθεν διαμεῖναι δυνήσεται; ἕως 
^ bi £ f Ν /. x 
ἂν ἢ διαλυσωµεθα πεισθέντες τὸν πόλεμον 1) περι- 
$. n^ 3 - el ` e r ^ ^ 
γενωµεθα τῶν εχθρών; οὕτω γαρ ουκετι του λοιπου 
, A a 5 / ον ος ^ / 
πασχοιµεν ἂν κακῶς. οἶμαι τοίνυν εγω ταῦτα λε- 25 
y ` / y 3 > / f 
γειν €xetv, µη κωλυων εἰ τις ἄλλος επαγγελλεταί τι. 


e ` 3 e 4 el / es s ^ 
1] μεν ουν υποσχεσις ουτω μεγαλη, Το δε πραγμα 


16 
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^ ν , ? y D ^ , 
Πρώτον μεν τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναιοι. τριήρεις 
΄ ΄ / ^ 3.» 2 ν 
πεντήκοντα παρασκευασασθαἰ φημι δεῖν, εἶτ αὐτους 
ef S Ld y e Jo / 2 
οὕτω TUS γνωμας ἔχειν WS, Cav TL δέη. πλευστεον 
3 , 3 ^ 3 S EY ` 5 ^ 
εἰς ταύτας αὐτοῖς ἐμβᾶσιν. προς δε τούτοις τοῖς 
e ) E e ΄ e ` r ν ^ 
ἡμίσεσι τῶν ιππέων (ππαγωγους τριήρεις καὶ πλοῖα 
΄ s £ te P4 ^ hj > ^ 
ἱκανα ευτρεπίσαι κελεύω. ταῦτα μεν οἶμαι δεῖν 
ε , » 9 S 3 / ΄ Bo ^ 5 " 
ὑπάρχειν επι Tas ἐξαιφνης ταύτας amo τῆς οἰκείας 
΄ 5 ^ " 5 ΄ ` / 
χωρας αυτοῦ στρατείας εἰς Πύλας και Χερρονησον 
S y s e ΄ - `“ > / 
καὶ Όλυνθον καὶ ὅποι βούλεται: δεῖ γὰρ ἐκείνῳ 
- 3 ^ ΄ as ε e ^ 2 A 
τοῦτο εν τῇ γνωμη παραστῆσαι, ως υμεις EK τῆς 
3 / Z ^ Y (d , af S 
ἀμελείας ταύτης τῆς ἄγαν, ὥσπερ εἰς EvBoiav. καὶ 


[^ t / v € / s ` 
προτερον TOTE φασιν εις Αλιαρτον και τα τελευ- 


3 ^ / ᾽ ΄ » * e , j y 
\ TALA πρωην ELS IIvXas, tows ἂν ορµήσαιτε. , ουτοι 


^ 25». ? X / > 4 ^ e p n 
παντελῶς OVO εἰ μὴ ποιήσαιτ ἂν τοῦτο, WS ἔγωγέ 
z 3 7 ’ 3 1 A s ` ͵ 
φημι δεῖν, εὐκαταφρόνητον ἔστιν, ἵν ἢ διὰ τον Φυ- 
Ink ? ^ TN » ` > ^ 
Bov εἰδὼς εὐτρεπεῖς ὑμᾶς (εἴσεται γὰρ ακριβώς: 
+ 8 ΄ o S e / B Ὁ r, > / , 
εισι γαρ. εἰσιν οἱ παντ εξαγγέλλοντες ἐκείνῳ παρ 
QU ο 3 ^ / ^ p ¢ / M MEN 
ἡμῶν αὐτῶν πλείους τοῦ δέοντος) ἡσυχίαν ἔχη, ἢ 
t 
* ^ , ΄ ^ ^ y 

παριδων ταῦτα αφύλακτος ληφθῃ. μηδενὸς ὄντος 
J 5s ^ 2 EN ` 3 ’ ΄ Gm ^ 2 - 
ἐµποδων πλεῖν ETL την εκείνου χωραν ὑμῖν, ἂν evóo 
/ ^ if b ex ^ é ` 
καιρόν. ταῦτα μεν ἐστιν ἃ πᾶσι δεδόχθαι φημὶ 
- ` , ; 5 ` ` 
δεῖν καὶ παρεσκευιίσθαι προσήκειν οἶμαι: προς δε 

΄ ra / x 3 - ^ x 
τούτοις δύναμίν τινα, ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναίοι, φημὶ προ- 
’ ^ ts = ^ ^ g ` 
χειρίσασθαι δεῖν ὑμᾶς, Ὦ συνεχῶς πολεμήσει καὶ 

^ ? ^ μὲ τά / ` 

κακῶς ἐκεῖνον ποιήσει. μὴ μοι μυρίους µηδε δισμυ- 
’ , ` ` 3 9 ΄ ΄ 
ρίους ξένους, μηδὲ τὰς ἐπιστολιμαίους ταύτας δυνά- 


> D A ^ / ” ^ fe ^ ef ^ 
μεις, αλλ, N της πολεως εσται. καν υμεις EVA kar 
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Z X bo ex X Ld ^ ’ 

πλείους κἂν τὸν δεινα κἂν οντινοὺν χειροτονήσητε 
/ ^ / S ? ΄ ^ 
στρατηγὀν, τούτω πείσεται Kat ακολουθήσει. Kat 
SS ΄ ’ e X ? [74 if 
τροφὴν ταύτῃ. πορίσαι κελεύω. cotat Ò avr) τις 
ie ΄ XN / s ’ ο s τ) τ 
ἡ δύναμις καὶ πόση. καὶ πόθεν την τροφην έξει, και 

- a 3 , ΄ - b e z > e 
πῶς ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσει ποιεῖν; eyw φράσω, καθ éra- 

P4 S ’ L4 ` i 
στον τούτων διεξιων χωρίς. ξένους μεν λέγω — 
« d ` , A / € ^ x 

καὶ ὅπως μὴ ποιήσετε ὃ πολλάκις ὑμᾶς eQXavrev: 
ο} » ΄ / Φ ^ ΄ ` ν 
πάντ᾽ ἐλάττω νομίζοντες εἶναι τοῦ δέοντος, καὶ τα 
΄ d > 2) ^ if [d ΄ DENEN ^ 
μέγιστ εν τοῖς ψηφίσμασιν atpoupevol, ἔπι τῷ 
΄ > ^ Ν ^ n 5 ^ AN Ν 
πράττειν οὐδὲ τὰ µικρα ποιείτε: ἀλλα τὰ μικρὰ 


fe N ’ ΄ ie ^ 
ποιω]σαντεές και πορισαντες τουτοις προστίθετε, ἂν 


3 ιά y ΄ . Ν ^ , . 
έλαττω φαίνηται. λέγω δὴ τους παντας aTpatiw- } 


B ΄ S 5 ’ s ^ 
τας δισχιλίους, τούτων δε ᾿Αθηναίους φημι δεῖν 
5 / , [i y e - ΄ / ^ 
εἶναι πεντακοσίους, εξ WS αν TLUOS υμιν ηλικίας καλως 
M ^ / = z N Py 
ἔχειν δοκη, χρονον τακτον στρατεύοµενους, μὴ µακρον 
^ , d ϱ A - - y 3 ^ 
τούτον. αλλ. οσον ἂν δοκη καλως εχειυ, εκ διαδοχῆς 
2 , E Σ M 7 5 z 
αλλη]λοις' τους ὃ ἄλλους ξένους εἶναι κελευω. 
IN ` / e 4 / ` ΄ 
καὶ pera τούτων ἱππέας διακοσιίους, καὶ τούτων 
f } / 2 ’ e ` 
TEVTNKOVTA Αθηναίους τούλαχιστον, ὠσπερ τους 
Á^ A 57 N T à ΄ N: e 
πεζούς, τον αυτοι» τροπον στρατευοµενους” και tT- 
X Á ^ / b. ^ y 
παγωγους τούτοις. εἶεν" TL προς τουτοις ETL; 
/ ’ ΄ - , M 3 / 
ταχείας τριήρεις δέκα’ δεῖ yup, ἔχοντος εκείνου 
/ IN ^ [4 ς 5 ef > ^ 
ναυτικον, και ταχειωυ τριήρων ἡμιν, Όπως ασφαλώς 
É 4 ΄ / M ^ e x f 
1 = 
] δύναμις TEN. ποθεν δη τούτοις 9) τροφη yen 
3 ~ ^ ^ ΄ ^ £ 3 ΄ 
σεται; εγω καὶ τουτο φρισω και δειξω. ἐπειδαυ. 
διο N ^ i 3 ^ 5 N δ s ‘i . 
TU τη ucavTm aT Ox pv οιμαι Τη» Ul αμιν και 


τε `N 7 ^ ΄ / 
πολίτας TOUS στρατευοµένους εἶναι κελεύω, διδάξω. 
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T ΄ S 9 xy NE = ` ^ 
οσαύτην μεν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, διὰ ταῦτα, 
e 3 Y ^ Ὁ ies / / ` 3 / 
OTL ουκ €vL νῦν nuw πορισασθαι δύναμιν τὴν ἐκείνῳ 
΄ > x ΄ 2 / « / - 
παραταξομενην, aXXa ληστευειν ανάγκη και τούτω τῷ 
t & 
/ ^ ΄ - ` ΄ , 
τροπῳ τοῦ πολέμου χρῆσθαι τὴν πρώτην: οὐ τοίνυν 
[4 ΄ Y bi ’ / 2 ^ 3, IN 203 ’ 
υπερογκον αυτην (ov γαρ ἔστι µισθος οὐδὲ τροφη) 
IAs ^ ` 5 ^ / ν - 
οὐὸε παντελώς ταπεινὴν εἶναι δεῖ. πολίτας δὲ Tapet- 
~ ^ ^N ^ ΄ “ ` y / 
vat καὶ ανά δια ταῦτα κελεύω, ὅτι καὶ Miu 
ποτ ἀκούω ξενικὸν τρέφειν ἐν Κορίνθῳ τὴν πόλιν, 
οὗ εν ο cue καὶ Ἰφικράτην καὶ Χαβρίας 
καὶ ἄλλοι τινές, καὶ αὐτοὺς ὑμᾶς συστρατεύεσθαι" 
` Τὸ 2 ΄ [74 f ’ 
και οἶδα ακονων OTL Λακεδαιμονίους παραταττοµε- 
θ᾽ e ^ 2 ’ © e N e ^ > 
νοι μεθ υμών ἐνίκων οὗτοι ot ἕξενοι καὶ ὑμεῖς μετ 
, / 3 [3 5 2o 3 e ν s x Q d 
ἐκείνων. ἐξ ov ὃ avra καθ᾽ avra τὰ ξενικὰ ὑμῖν 
/ IN A ^ ν ὃν ΄ 
στρατενεται, τους φίλους VIKA καὶ τους συµµαχους. 
e o Ὁ ` / ^ / / ν 
οἱ Ò εχθροι μείζους τοῦ δέοντος γεγόνασιν, καὶ 
΄ 2 s Ν ^ μὲ , N 
παρακυψαντα ἔπι τον τῆς πολεως πολεμον, προς 
> / N fv ^ y / 
Αρτάβαζον καὶ πανταχοι μέλλον οἰιχεται πλεοντα. 
r N bj 5 ^ 3 [4 2 IN L4 
ὁ δε στρατηγος ακολουθεί, εικότως"' ov γὰρ ἔστιν 
p ν / ΄ / > D ` 
ἄρχειν μὴ διδόντα μισθὸν. τι οὖν κελεύω; τὰς 
/ 2) ^ s ^ ^ ` ^ 
προφασεις αφελειν και του στρατηγου και τῶν 
^ N / N Ü 
στρατιωτῶν, µισθον πορίσαντας καὶ στρατιώτας 
` / ef 2 , ^ 2 
οικείους ὥσπερ ἐπόπτας των στρατηγουµενων Tapa- 
/ 2 Ν ^ /. uv 2) * , 
καταστήσαντας, ἐπεὶ νῦν γε γέλως ἐσθ᾽ ὡς χρω- 
- ΄ 3 κ y / Lg La] 
μεθα τοῖς πραγµασιν. εἰ γαρ ἐροιτὸ τις ὑμᾶς. 
P] ΄ y 5 s 3 ^ « "n > 
εἰρήνην ἄγετε, ὦ avdpes ᾿Αθηναῖοι; μὰ Ae ουχ 
e ^ y > y , s ͵ - 
ἡμεῖς yE, emot av, αλλα Φιλίππῳ πολεμοῦμεν. 


3 3 - v. 3 e ^ 3 ^ ΄ 7 
ovK ἐχειροτονείτε δε ἐξ ὑμῶν αὐτῶν δέκα ταξιάρχους 


29.| KATA ΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΥ A. 9 


s ν * / NEC , ^ 
και στρατηγους καὶ φυλάρχους kat vrapxovs δύο; 
/ 5 7 ^ ` ex 7 / A A } 
TL οὖυ οὗτοι ποιουσιν; πλην ενος ανδρός, ον αν εκ- 
D Do cS x n e s ` N 
πέµψητε επι τον πολεμον, οἱ λοιποι τας πομπιις 

’ ε 5 S ^ t ^ e ` [4 
πεμπουσιν VUV µετιι των ιεροποιων' ὠσπερ γαρ οι 
/ x Ü z S 9 ` 
πλαττοντες TOUS πηλινους, ELS τὴν «γοραν χειροτο- 
^ ` / S s 7 2 αν 
νειτε τους ταξιάρχους και τους Φυλαρχους, οὐκ επι 
S / 2 ` ᾽ - > y E 0 ^ 
τον πολεμον. ου yup EXPY, o ἄνδρες Αθηναιοι. 
- 2 3 e ^ e , ë ^ p 
ταφιαρχους παρ υμων, ἵππαρχον παρ υμων, ap- 
3 " 5 t» 5 e > ^ ^ / 
YOVTAS οικείους εἶναι, ιν nV ως ἀληθῶς τῆς πολεως 
[4 7 b , Di = OS ^ hj b € ^ ^ 
ἡ δύναμις; αλλ. εἰς μὲν Λῆμνον τον παρ ὑμων iT- 
^ ^ ^ , e M ^ ^ Ü 
Tapxor δει πλεῖν, τῶν ὃ υπερ των TNS πόλεως 
z >i v /. [4 = ^ 
κτημάτων «Ὕγωνιζομενων Μενέλαον vr rapxew ; και 
5 N yy / ^ / 1 > e , 
ου τον «ἄνδρα μεμφόμενος ταῦτα λεγω. αλλ ὑφ 
e ^ p ; 5 - ef 
ὑμῶν ἔδει κεχειροτονηµενον εἶναι τουτον, στις 


* 5 
av 1). 


Ἴσως δὲ ταῦτα μὲν ὀρθῶς ἡγεῖσθε λέγεσθαι, το: 


s ^ yi ie N / y i 
δε τῶν χρηματων, ποσα καὶ ποθεν ἔσται, μάλιστα 
- , ^ ^ ` IN 7 y 
ποθεῖτε ακοῦσαι. τοῦτο δὴ καὶ περαινω. χρήματα 
’ y ν ΄ ΄ ’ ’ - 
τοίνυν, εστι μεν 1) τροφη, σιτηρέσιον μόνον τῇ Ov- 
, Z 1 bi 4 ` / 
p 
νιμει TAUTI), τάλαντα ενενηκοντα καὶ µικρον τι 
4 g > N Ü / / 
προς, δέκα μεν ναυσὶ ταχείαις τετταράκοντα τάλαντα, 
y 9 ` ^ ον ^ s e v7 
εικησιν εἰς την ναυν µναι TOU µηνος ἐκαστου, στρα- 
r K : ’ ^n? ο er D ^ 
τιώταις δε δισχιλίοις τοσαῦθ ἕτερα, ἵνα δέκα τοῦ 
ητὸς ὁ στρατιώτης δραγμὰ viov λαμβά 
li Et b ie 
41108 τρατιώτης ὀραχμιῖς σιτηρεσιον λαμβαν]. 
΄ 


^ 0 Ὁ ^ / E gs 
τοις ὃ ιππευσι OLUKOG LOLS οὖσιν, ειν τριακοντα 


δραχμὰς ἕκαστος λαμβάνη τοῦ µηνός. δώδεκα Tu 


3 / » N > ^ 7? x 
λαντα. ει 8€ τις OLETAL μικραν αφορμὴν ει αι στ”: 


ΗΓ ὦ 


jo 
—À 
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4 ^ / e ΄ Σ 3 - 
ρεσιον τοῖς στρατευοµενοις υπάρχει», ουκ ὀρθῶς 
» DES ` 5 ^ ef a’ A ΄ 
ἐγνωκεν' εγω γαρ οἶδα σαφῶς ὅτι, TOUT ἂν γένη- 

^ ^ . ο UN SS 7 2 w 
Tal, προσποριει TA λοιπά AUTO TO στρατευµα UTO 

^ ’ 2 ΄ - [4 2 ? ^ 2 X 
τοῦ πολέμου, οὐδένα τῶν λλήνων αδικοῦν οὐδὲ 

m [^ «/ .» ^ 2 ^ Bow 

«τῶν συμμάχων, ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν μισθὸν ἐντελῆ. εγω 
z 2 b / τ ^ ef ἊΝ 
συμπλεων εἐθελοντης πάσχειν ὁτιοῦν ἔτοιμος, EAV 

N ο) e »y Hele 5 e T / à ^ 
µη Tav? οὕτως εχη. ποθεν ουν ο πορος των χρη- 

/ ^ 2 e τ / / ~ > M 
μάτων & παρ ὑμῶν κελεύω γενέσθαι; τοῦτ ἤδη 

f 
λεξω. 


ΠΟΡΟΥ ΑΠΟΔΕΙΞΙΣ. 


Ἂν s € ^ 5 2 3 ^ ; 
30 “A uev ἡμεῖς, ὦ ἀνδρες Αθηναίοι, δεδυνήμεθα 
^ ^ / 3 3 N > 5 ^ τν 
11 εὑρεῖν, ταῦτά ETTIV’ ἐπειδάν ὃ ἐπιχειροτονῆτε τας 
7 [4] ^ ς 5 5 / D er ν 
γνώμας, ἃ ἂν ὑμῖν αρεσκη χειροτονήσατε, ἵνα μη 
/ 3 ^ vi ` 3 ^ , ^ 
μόνον ev τοῖς ψηφίσμασι και εν ταις επιστολαις 
^ / ? M κ A M 
πολεμῆτε Φιλιππῳ, αλλα καὶ τοις έργοις. 
z ^ , ` ; A s ^ / 
3| Lorette δὲ μοι πολυ βελτιον ἂν περι τοῦ TONE- 
s ` oe. ^ ^ ΄ ^ S 
16 µου καὶ ὅλης τῆς παρασκευῆς βουλεύσασθαι, et τον 
/ $? » , ^ ^ y M e 
τόπον, ὦ ἂνδρες Αθηναῖοι, τῆς χωρας, προς Ὧν TO- 
- 1 ’ s / / ^ 
εμεῖτε, ενθυµηθείητε, καὶ λογίσα ὅτι τοῖς πνευ- 
λ e, ἐνθυµηθείητε, καὶ λογίσαισθε 
` ^ [74 ^ 3 M hj 
μασι και ταις WPALS TOU ετους TA πολλα προλαμ- 
z ue 7. ` , . 
zo βάνων διαπραττεται Φίλιππος καὶ φυλάξας τους 
> / AS a E CIRCE TEN e τ ` 
ετησίας ἢ TOV χειμώνα επιχειρεῖ. ηνικ av ἡμεῖς UN 
/ ANS > r ^ / ^9 
3) δυναίμεθα ἐκεῖσε ἀφικέσθαι. δεῖ τοίνυν ταῦτ εν- 
£ s / ^ t ^ 
θυµουµένους μὴ βοηθείαις πολεμεῖν (ὑστεριοῦμεν 
` e , > ` ^ ^ S i? 
yàp ἁπάντων) adda παρασκευῇ συνεχεῖ καὶ δυνά- 


25 MEL. ὑπάρχει δ᾽ ὑμῖν χειμαδίῳ μὲν χρῆσθαι τῇ 


T34) KATA ΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΥ A. 11 


/ Z S ΄ Ν , Ν ^ 3 
δυνάμει Λήμνῳ καὶ Θάσῳ και XxiaÜco και ταῖς εν 
/ ^ ΄ + 3 v ` ΄ ` Los 
τούτῳ TW τοπῳ νήσοις, EV αἷς KAL λιµενες και σιτος 
Pe M 4 / a m / Ss 5 ef 
και ἃ χρη στρατευµατι πανθ υπαρχει’ την ò wpav 

a X e X ` * ^ ^ IM Z 8 r τὸ hj 
TOU €TOUS. OTE καὶ προς T1) yn γενεσ αι pa ιον και 
X ^ ΄ 3 Li hi 3 - - ΄ 
το τῶν πνευµατων ασφαλες,. προς αὐτῇ τῇ χωρα 

^ N A ^ 5 + $ [2 ’ N 
και προς τοις των ἐεμποριων στοµασι ῥαδίως εσται. 
« > > 2 N / ^ / ` 
A μεν οὖν χρήσεται και ποτέ τη δυνάμει. παρα 
¢ ^ 
ὑμῶν pov- 
΄ e 3.» , ^ > e ^ ^» 9 « 
λεύσεται' ἃ ὃ ὑπαρξαι δεῖ παρ ὑμῶν, ταῦτ ἐστιν 


> 


SS ` t / ΄ ` ΄ 
τον καιρον ο τουτων KUPLOS κατάστας ud 


e 3.08 , ^ ^ 9 » ) ^ 
a εγω γεγραφα. av TAUTA. ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναῖοι, 
΄ 4 SD ^ ^ ΄ 5 s 
πορισητε TA χρήματα πρωτον a λεγω, εἶτα και 
» / Ν $ ^ 
τάλλα παρασκευασαντες, TOUS στρατιωτας, TUS 

΄ ^ e + 3 ^ ^ ` if 
τριήρεις, TOUS LT TEAS, εντελη πασαν την δύναμιν 
/ X / 3 ^ - fe fe - Ν 
VOUW κατακλείσητε επι τω πολεμω µενειν. των μεν 
+ 3 ` / « b / 

χρηματων αυτοι ταμίαι καὶ πορισται γιγνομενοι, 

A E ta x - A XN / 
τῶν δε πριξεων παρα του στρατηγου τον λογον 
a / $3 9 s ^ yes / 
ζητούντες. παύσεσθ «ει περι των αυτων βουλευο- 
SS ΄ σον ^ ` y ^ 
µενοι και πλεον οὐδεν ποιοῦντες. και ETL προς 

΄ - s $4 3 8 τ ' A0 ae SS 4, 
TOUTO πρωτον μεν. Ὁ arópes ηιαιοι, τον peyi- 


^ > 4 / * jd y RU 
στον των εκεινου πορων αφαιρήσεσθε. εστι ὃ 


ἰ πον ην 5 
what μα. ^ " 


" / TENDS. ^ 7 
οὗτος τίς; απο τῶν ὑμετέρων υμιν TONEEL συµµα- 
1 i φέ Us THE jv Oar 
χων, ἄγων καὶ φέρων τους πλεοντας THY θαλατταν. 
4 / « t ^ ΄ 3 s e 
ἔπειτα τί προς τουτω; TOU πασχειν AUTOL κακώς 

y y 3 er N / / 

ἔξω γενήσεσθε. οὐχ ὥσπερ τον παρελθοντα χρόνου 
3 - SY 3 NO 5 tA 

εἰς Λῆμνον καὶ Ίμβρον euBarwv αἴχµαλωτους To- 

λ / ο L ^ ^» vy ` ^ JB - \ 
(Tas ὑμετέρους EXET ἔχων, προς τῷ Γεραιστῷ τὰ 


πλοῖα συλλαβὼν ἀμύθητα χρήματ᾽ ἐξέλεξε, τὰ 


- 
σι 


— 


[n 


-- 


-—-' 


it) 


= 
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~ 5 - 3 A N ` τ ^ 5 b 
τελευταια εἰς Μαραθῶνα απέβη καὶ την ἱεράν aro 
a , Y > y ; ο ^ S y ^ 
τῆς χωρας MYET ἔχων τριήρη, ὑμεῖς ὃ ovre ταῦτα 

1 / r4 DAE E N / ^ * 
ἠδύνασθε κωλύειν οὔτ᾽ εἰς τους χρόνους οὓς ἂν προ- 
- - / / , ow ο 9 
θῆσθε βοηθεῖν. καίτοι τι δὴ ποτε, ὦ ἄνδρες 4θη- 
- / ^ `N ^ ΄ rz N 
vatot, νομιξετε τὴν μὲν τῶν Παναθηναίων ἕορτην 
M ` ^ y LUN ^ ΄ + 
καὶ την τῶν Διονυσίων aet τοῦ καθήκοντος χρονου 
L4 y x V s 3 ^ e 
γίγνεσθαι, ἂν τε δεινοὶ λάχωσιν UV τε ἰδιῶται οἱ 
if e ΄ 5 , i e ^ 9 D 
τούτων ἑκατέρων ἐπιμελουμενοι, εἰς U τοσαῦτ uva- 
£ ’ [74 352. 7 e ^ , / 
λίσκεται χρήματα ὅσα OVO εἰς ἕνα τῶν ἀποστολων. 
S ^ y ` ` ef , πο 
καὶ τοσοῦτον ὄχλον και παρασκευὴν ὅσην οὐκ οἷδ 
y a "NL y ` 33 r / 
εἰ τι τῶν ἁπαντων EXEL, τους Ò αποστόλους πάντας 
isi Lid € / ^ ^ ` 3 ie N 
ὑμῖν ὑστερίζειν τῶν καιρῶν. τον εἰς Μεθωνηι, τον 
E / ` ` / e ES B 
εἰς Παγασάς, τον εἰς Ποτίδαιαν; ὅτε εκείνα uev 
ef j ΄ N L4 ef [3 ^ 
ἅπαντα νόμῳ τέτακται, καὶ προοιδεν ἕκαστος ὑμῶν 
3 ^ uf s A / ^ ^ 
εκ πολλου TLS χορηγος ἢ γυμνασίαρχος τῆς φυλῆς, 
/ N N ^ SS / / $ ^ ^ 
ποτε καὶ Tapa τοῦ καὶ τί λαβόντα τί δεῖ ποιεῖν. 
2 * 3 P4 5) ki zb p 3 / 7. 
οὐδεν ἀνεξέταστον οὐδ᾽ ἀαὐριστον ἐν τούτοις ἠμέλη- 
3 ` ^ N ^ / ` ^ / 
ται, ἐν δε τοῖς περι τοῦ πολέμου και TH τούτου 
^ y 3 , we e 
παρασκευῇ ἄτακτα, αδιόρθωτα, ἀόριστα ἅπαντα. 
- el 2 / ΄ ` / / 
τοιγαροῦν úpa ακηκόαμεν τι καὶ τριηράρχους kali- 
S / 3 Li / N ` 
σταµεν και τούτοις ἀντιδόσεις ποιούμεθα καὶ περι 
΄ v ^ ^ X ^ 3 
χρηματων πόρου σκοποῦμεν, καὶ HETA ταῦτα Ep- 
/ ` li y s N ν 3 ^ 
βαίνειν τους μετοίκους ἔδοξε καὶ τοὺς χωρις οἰκοῦν- 
go Bp. m , , / 45» Ὁ 
Tas, εἶτ αύτους παλιν αντεμβιβάζειν, εἶτ᾽ ἐν ὅσω 
- D " & S959 ὦ , ; 
ταῦτα µέλλεται, προαπολωλε TO εφ ὃ ἂν εκπλεω- 
ν ` ^ / Ü ? ` 
μεν’ τον yup τοῦ TpPUTTEW χρόνου εἰς TO Tapa- 


f , Ü e Ss ^ / 
σκευαζεσθαι ἀναλίσκομεν, οἱ Ge τῶν πραγµατων 
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Ks 3 / >= τ ΄ - S 5 

καιροὶ οὐ μένουσι τὴν ἡμετέραν βραδυτῆτα καὶ εἰρω- 

/ A ` ` M / , a7 3 
vetav, ἃς δὲ τον μεταξυ χρόνον δυναµεις οἰόμεθ 
e ^ e , Jas @ 7 * ^ ο) 5 - 
ἡμῖν ὑπάρχειν, οὐδεν οἷαι τε οὖσαι ποιεῖν επ αυτῶν 

5 - D ’ e B 5 ^n? v 
γῶν καιρῶν ἐξελέγχονται. ὁ Ò εἰς τοῦθ ὕβρεως 
Y». 2 7 2 ’ 3 ^ y g 
ἔλήλυθεν ὥστ᾽ ἐπιστέλλειν Εὐβοεῦσιν ἤδη τοιαύτας 


3 , 
ἐπιστολας. 


EIIIZTOAAI. 


^ > y d a 3 / ; 
TovtTov, ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναῖοι, τῶν ανεγνωσµενων | 


? ^ uv > N Z , b Y. 3 N D 3 
ἀληθῆ μέν ἐστι τὰ πολλα, ὡς οὐκ EÒEL, ου μὴν αλλ 
» > [d ΄ b) 4 3 ? 5 rd e ” 
ισως ουχ ἡδέα ακούειν. αλλ. εἰ μεν, ὅσα ἀν τις 
ε - - / el ` E s s ῷ 
υπερβὴ τῷ λογῳ tva μὴ λυπηση, και TU ος 
ὑπερβήσεται, δεῖ το. ήδον ἣν ΠΠ εἰ δ᾽ 
f^ 
τῶν λόγων χάρος, ἂν 7 zn προσήκουσα. ἔργω d 


γίγνεται, αἰσχρόν ἐστιν. Ò ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, φενα- 


’ [4 ΄ Sj ef > > ΄ A x 
κιξειν έαυτους. και απαντ αναβαλλοµενους a QV j| 


α ^ ΄ ας / ^ » ν ` 
ἡ δυσχερῆ πάντων ὑστερίζειν τῶν ἔργων. καὶ μήδε 
5 ΄ - / = ` , a / 
τοῦτο δύνασθαι μαθεῖν, ὅτι δεῖ τους ορθῶς πολέμῳ 

/ 2j > ^ ^ 2 2 2 3 
ypopevovs οὐκ ἀκολουθεῖν τοῖς πράγμασιν αλλ av- 
ν, Ur 3 ^ L G ES SEES 
τους ἔμπροσθεν εἶναι τῶν πραγμάτων. KAL τον αυτον 
j ο ^ , , , / A 
τρόπον ὥσπερ τῶν στρατευμάτων αξιωσειέν τις ἂν 

s s e a p ν ES ΄ 

του στρατηγον ἡγεῖσθαι, οὕτω και των πραγµατων 
ν , 12 ἃ ON , / ^ ^ 

τοὺς βουλευομενους. iv ἃ ἂν ἐκείνοις Ookp, ταῦτα 


, ν M S r , r ? 
πραττηται και p) τα συμβαντα αναγκαζωνται διω- 


5 


Kew. ὑμεῖς δέ, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. πλείστην δύνα- {8 


e , 3 7 e μὲ e z 
μιν απαντων ἔχοντες. τριήρεις. οπλιτᾶς. ἵππεας, 


, ^ X ΄ - 
χρηματων πρόσοδον. τούτων μεν μεχρι της τήμερον 


35 
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e / 3 MS z 3 ’ + > A 
ἡμέρας ουδενι πωποτε εἰς δέον τι κέχρησθε. οὐδὲν 
δ᾽ ἀπολείπετε, ὥσπερ οἱ βάρβαροι jov 
E ETE, p pRapot πυκτεύοισιν. 
ef ^ / ^ ^ 3 / e 
οὕτω πολεμεῖν Φιλιππω. και γαρ εκεινων ο πλη- 
` IN ^ ^ y ` [4 $ 4 
γεις aei τῆς πληγῆς ἐχεται, κἂν ετέρωσε παταξῃς, 


3 a EY £ e ’ ο 
εκείσέ εἰσιν αἱ χεῖρες: προβάλλεσθαι δ᾽ ἢ βλέπειν 


in 


2 / cu 5 5 SHE DAA ` e ^ DS 5 
4| ἐναντίον οὐτ οἶδεν ovT ἐθέλει. καὶ ὑμεῖς, ἐὰν ἐν 
΄ ^ ’ 2 - - 
Χερρονήσῳ πύθησθε Φίλιππον, ἐκεῖσε βοηθεῖν ψη- 
D ον ) e 2 - Ἀν / 
Φίζεσθε. ἐὰν ἐν Πύλαις, ἐκεῖσε, ἐὰν ἄλλοθί που. 
^ » r Ν ^ Ss © 3 
συμπαραθεῖτε ἄνω κάτω, καὶ στρατηγεῖσθε uev ὑπ 
> + ΄ 3 ar > N 
ιο εκείνου, βεβούλευσθε ò οὐδεν αὐτοὶ συμφέρον περὶ 
- ie > x `N A ^ 3 
τοῦ πολέμου, OVOE προ τῶν πραγμάτων προορᾶτε ov- 
^ S ` A ΄ * / / 2 
δεν, πρὶν ἂν 3) γεγενηµενον Ὦ γιγνόμενον τι πύθησθε. 


b 


^ 3 v» 0A Το s > ^ ^ SS DES 
ταυτα ὃ ισως προτερον MEV EVP " νυν δε επ (αυτη) 


— 
we 


[74 S 3 /, ef 3 3 go» 5) - ^ ΄ 
ἧκει τὴν ακμήν, MOT OVKET ἐγχωρεῖ. δοκεῖ δέ uot 
A A > y 2 ^ ^ / "ES 
13 θεῶν τις, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τοις γιγνοµενοις υπερ 
^ fe A f Sy ^ ΄ 
τῆς πόλεως αἰσχυνόμενος τὴν φιλοπραγμοσύνην Tav- 

5 - r4 D M Y a ΄ 
την ἐμβαλεῖν Φιλίππῳ. εἰ γαρ ἔχων à κατέστραπ- 
s 4 e / y Y N M 
Tal καὶ προείληφεν ησυχιαν ἔχειν Ίθελε καὶ μηδὲν 
y y » ^ 3 Li t ^ y ^ 3 
ἔπραττεν ETL, αποχρῆν ἐνίοις ὑμῶν ἄν μοι δοκεῖ, ἐξ 
8 > ΄ S em / ` a ^ » 

& ὧν αἰσχύνην καὶ ανανδρίαν καὶ πάντα τα αἰσχιστα 
> / A 5 Z ο. bi 8) ^ e αἱ 
ὠφληκοτες ἂν ἦμεν δημοσία | |νῦν Ò επιχειρῶν αεί 

hy ^ / ο) ul y b 3 D 
τινι καὶ TOU πλείονος ὀρεγόμενος ἰσως ἂν ἐκκαλε- 
9 € ^ X M ^ > L4 
caiÜ ὑμᾶς, εἴπερ μὴ παντιπασιν αἀπεγνώκατε. 

j le > y 3 τς e ^ 7255 3 ^ 

43 θαυμάξω Ò ἔγωγε εἰ μηδείς ὑμῶν prt evPopertat 

£^ E US) / s ^ 5 Y 9 0 ^ N S 

25 μήτ. ὀργίξεται. ὁρῶν. ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, την μεν 

> S ^ if / ` ^ * 

άρχην τοῦ πολέμου γεγενημένην περὶ ToU τιµωρη- 


/ ` N ` L3 y E - 
σασθαι Φίλιππον, τὴν δε τελευτὴν οὖσαν Ίδη ὑπερ 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ie ` ΄ b M ` 
τοῦ μη παθεῖν κακῶς vro Φιλίππου. αλλὰ µην 
el » Z ^ 3 ΄ ΄ > 
ὅτι γε οὐ στήσεται, δῆλον, εἰ μη) τις κωλύσει. εἶτα 
^9 3 ^ ~ Z SY ` S ^ 
TOUT αναμενουµεν, καὶ τρι]ρεις kevas καὶ τας παρα 
^ ^ > ΄ IN ? Z / 3 4 
τοῦ δεῖνος ἐλπίδας EAV αποστείλητε. παντ EXEL 
uv ^ 2 Σ es / » M H A 
οιεσθε καλῶς; οὐκ ἐμβησυμεθα; οὐκ ἐξιμεν αὐτοὶ 
z ie e^ b + ^ 5 * hi 
µερει YE τινι στρατιωτων OLKELWY νυν, εἰ και μη 
/ 2 BOW x 3 / ) ^ 
πρότερον; οὐκ emi τὴν ἐκείνου πλευσομεθα; ποῖ 
> ΄ » / e Ty M s 
οὖν προσορμιούμεθα, ἤρετο τις. — evpijaeu Ta σαθρει, 
9 yx > ^ ^ , / , NEN 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, τῶν ἐκείνου πραγματων αυτος 
e JÀ A 3 - : ^ ΄ θ ΄ 0 
ο πόλεμος, av επιχειρωμεν' av µεντοι καὔωμεῦα 
y L4 ? , Ν 5 δὲ 3 
οικου. λοιδορουμένων ακονοντες και αιτιωµενων αλ- 
? ^ / σο/ 3 IAN t a « 7 
ληλους των λεγόντων, οὐδέποτ οὐδεν "HAV μη Ύενη- 
- / [74 x \ 34 5 1 
ται τῶν δεόντων, ὅποι µεν yap av, οἶμαι, µέρος 
^ ’ ^ ^ ` ^ ÁN bj 
τι Της πολεως συναποσταλῃ. καν μὴ Tada, και TO 
^ ^ ? E ν \ ^ ^ / 
τῶν θεῶν evueves και τὸ τῆς τύχης συναγωνιξεται: 
[74 SN s S , `“ « \ 
ὅποι ὃ ἂν στρατηγον και ψήφισμα κενον και τας 
5 S ^ ΄ ? / > if Jas τ - 
απο τοῦ βήματος ελπίδας ἐκπέμψητε, οὐδὲν ὑμῖν 
- / y 3 Bi [4 `N 5 `N 
τῶν δεόντων γιγνεται, αλλ, οἱ μεν εχθροὶ καταγε- 
- t s vi ^ ^ Vá X 9 
λώσιν, οἱ DE σύμμαχοι τεθιᾶσι τῷ δέει τους τοιού- 
2 / 2 ` y > » e 
τους αποστολου. οὐ Yip εστιν. οὐκ ἐστιν ἕνα 
y ^ / ^5)? e a ^ , 2 
ἄνδρα δυιηθῆναι ποτε ταῦθ ὑμῖν πρᾶξαι πανθ 
e ^ e / / b ^ x 
ὅσα βούλεσθε' ὑποσχέσθαι µεντοι καὶ φῆσαι καὶ 
hj ^ ? z `~ « - y SS 
τον δειια αἰτιάσασθαι καὶ τον δεῖνα ἐστιν. τα 
s / 9 ^ 2 / er ` 
δε πράγματα ἐκ τούτων απολωλεν' οταν γαρ 
e ^ ` e v 3 F ? t ἐν 
ἡγῆται μεν ὁ στρατηγος ἀθλίων αποµισθων Eé- 
is B [d s T x 7 ^ (E N is ^ 
VOV, οἱ υπερ ὧν ἂν εκεινος πριξη προς υμας 


[4 ? EN 
ψευδόμενοι ῥαδίως ἐνθαδ᾽ ὦσιν, ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐξ ὧν 


H 
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> ΄ [04 ` ^ ΄ / A * 
ακούσητε ὃ τι ἂν τύχητε ψηφιξησθε, τί καὶ χρὴ 
προσδοκᾶν ; 
- > ^ / e con 9 y 
{7 Ios οὖν ταῦτα παύσεται; ὅταν ὑμεῖς, ὦ ἄνδρες 
3 ^ N b ` 3 Li » x 
Αθηναῖοι, τους αυτους ἀποδείξητε στρατιώτας καὶ 
’ - ΄ Ν M 3 3 
s μάρτυρας τῶν στρατηγουµένων καὶ δικαστὰς οἰκαὸ 
3 / ^ bi ^ ef N 3 e / e ^ 
ἐλθοντας τῶν ευθυνῶν, ὥστε µη ακούειν μονον ὑμᾶς 
i (g yi 3 3 ^ > ie X ’ [4 - - 
τα υμέτερ αυτῶν, ἀλλα καὶ παροντας ὁρᾶν. νῦν 
? s AAT of \ z ` ΄ τ’ a 
Ò εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ἧκει τὰ πράγματα αἰσχύνης ὥστε τῶν 
es ef s s s 2 DOS 
στρατηγῶν ἕκαστος δις καὶ τρις κρίνεται παρ ὑμῖν 
SS ΄ ` SS N 3 IN 3 A Jas 
το περὶ θανάτου, προς δὲ τους ἐχθροὺς οὐδεὶς οὐδὲ 
ej 3 ^ 2 p s ΄ - 
ἅπαξ αυτῶν ἀγωνίσασθαι περι θανάτου τολμᾷ, 
> Ν * ^ X ^ hs ^ ld 
αλλα τον των ανδραποδιστῶν καὶ λωποδυτῶν θανα- 
- € ^ ^ rd ^ 
τον μαλλον αἰρουνται TOU προσήκοντος: κακούργου 
Ns ΄ 3 / 3 3 ^ ^ ^ 
μεν yup ἐστι κριθεντ ἀποθανεῖν, στρατηγοῦ δὲ 
if 5 ’ [4 ^ 2 ε x 
{Νμαχόμενον τοῖς πολεμίοις. ἡμῶν Ò οἱ μεν TE- 
/ Ν / ` ’ , 
16 ριιόντες uera. Λακεδαιμονίων φασι Φίλιππον mpar- 
^ / ”. * N + 
τειν την Θηβαίων καταλυσιν καὶ τας πολιτείας 
^ t 3 e Li , ΄ 
διασπᾶν, οἱ ὃ ὡς πρέσβεις πέπομφεν ὡς βασι- 
f 1d 3 3 5 ^ ’ / ή « 
λέα, οἱ ὃ ἐν ᾿[λλυριοῖς πόλεις τειχίξειν, οἱ δὲ 
( / / ef ΄ 3 ` 
49 λογους πλάττοντες ἕκαστος περιερχομεθα. εγω 
3 S , > 3; 3 - ` s hj 
20 οἶμαι μεν. ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς 
5 - z ^ / ^ / ^ 
εκείνον μεθύειν τῷ µεγεθει τῶν πεπραγμένων καὶ 
S ^ íi ^ 2 - Εὖ a 3 
πολλα τοιαυτα ὀνειροπολειν EV TH γνωμη, την T 
3 p ^ / e a ` ^ 
ἐρημίαν τῶν κωλυσοντων ορῶντα και τοῖς πεπραγ- 
D 2 / 3 " s » ed 
25 MEVOLS ἐπηρμενον, OV µεντοι γε pa AL οὕτω προαι- 
^ ’ ef hy 3 s ^ > 
peta bar πράττειν ὥστε τους ανοητοτάτους τῶν παρ 


fon Ia f ’ / ^ 2 - 7 / 
μιν εἰδέναι τε μελλει ποιειν €K€LVOS* ανοητοτατοι 
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Li 3 [i ^ 3 οὗ ον ? n a 3 
yup εισιν οἱ λογοποιουντε. αλλ εαν αφεντες ταυτ 
5 - Ina cf 2 ^ e s ὃν € / 
εκείνο εἰδώμεν, ὅτι εχθρος ἄνθρωπος και τα ἡμέτερα 
-. ο ᾽ - s / AU e vef θ᾽ 
HAS ἀποστερειί και χρονον πολυν ὕβρικε, και ἅπαν 
er , > + , ΄ e N e ^ 
ύσα πώποτ ἠλπίσαμεν τινα πράξειν υπερ ημων 

3 e ^ ef ` N ` > 3 PS Go uw 
καθ ἡμῶν εὕρηται, Kal Ta λοιπα ἐν αυτοι ἡμὶν 
z / EY S ^ ink ? ^ ^ ο 
ἐστί, κἂν μὴ νῦν ἐθέλωμεν εκει πολεμεῖν αυτώ, 
2 TANE » > g ^ ^ EY 
ἐνθάδ᾽ tows ἀναγκασθησόμεθα τούτο ποιεῖν. ἀν 

- Σο s b D 5 , 1 , 
ταῦτα εἰδῶμεν, καὶ τὰ δέοντα ἐσόμεθα ἐγνωκοτες 

Ss , / 2 4 2 N «7 
και λογων ματαίων απηλλαγμενοι' ου Yup atta 

> y ^ ^ 2 > e ac? A s 
ποτ ἔσται δεῖ σκοπεῖν, αλλ. ὅτι Pavr, ἂν µη προσ- 
"d A 7 * ^ x ` / 
εχητε τοις πραγµασι τον νουν και τα προσήκοντα 


^ 2A ft. 2 ? OA 
ποιεῖν ἐθέλητ’. ev εἰδέναι. 


3 hj N > 14» ’ ^ ΄ 
Eyo μεν οὖν ovr ἄλλοτε πωποτε προς χαριν. 


t / d el A ` N / / 
ειλομην λεγειν, ὃ τι AV μη και συνοισειν πεπεισµε- 
5 ^ a ΄ vi 3 e ^ e e 
νος wW, νυν TE a ry y veo Ko πανθ απλως. ουοευ VTO- 

i / ? y on y 
στειλαμενος, πεπαρρησιασμαι. ἐβουλόμην αν. 
[/4 et € n , ` ΄ ? δ... us 
ὠσπερ OTL υμιν συμφερει τα βελτιστα ακούει’ οἰόα. 


^ Ν 


e? Ins ^ x / ? / 
ουτως εἰδέναι συνοισον και τω τα βελτιστα ειποντι" 


é 


[ο N N / 5 ^ 31539073 I0 7 
πολλῴ γὰρ ἂν ἥδιον εἶπον.  vüv Ò ἐπ ἀδήλοις 


5; - NES 3 ^ 7 e 
OUGL τοις απο TOUTCOV εμάυτω γενησομενοις, ομως : 


> Mj ^ y 35 ’ - ^ 

ἐπὶ τῷ συνοίσειν, ἐὰν πράξητε, ταῦτα πεπεῖσθαι 
, e ^ ’ I ο ^ € n^ / 

λέγειν αἱροῦμαι. νικῴη Ò ὃ τι πᾶσιν ὑμιν μέλλει 


/ 
συνοισειν. 
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e ? X 3 NS / / X 
il Οταν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λογοι γιγνωνται περι 
* ’ , ES ; TUN s » 4 
ὧν Φιλιππος mpatte Και βιαζεται παρα την etph- 
DEN iM e S f ^ vi ^ / ν 
νην, «ει τους ὑπερ Ίμων λογους και δικαίους καὶ 
, t a ’ S if 5 
Φιλανθρωπους opo φαινομενους, Kat λέγειν μεν 
[74 XS . fa ^ ` 
5 ἅπαντας aeu TA δέοντα δοκοῦντας TOUS κατηγο- 
^ / 4 7 λον € Y 
ροῦντας Φιλίππου, γιγνόμενον δ᾽ οὐδεν ως emos 
5 ^ ^ / Ind È [74 ^5 3 ΄ 
εἰπειν τῶν δεόντων OVO ὧν ἕνεκα ταῦτ ακούειν 
) y : > 3 > ^ y - $ 
) αξιον aXX εἰς τοῦτο ἤδη προηγµενα τυγχανει 
/ S , e / ef > ef A 
παντα τα πραγματα TH TONEL ocÓ , ὅσῳ τις ἂν 
^ « , 3 ΄ ’ N 
us ς 
, 

10 μαλλον και Φανερωτερον εξελεγχη Φίλιππον καὶ 
` * € ^ DNE" j / S ^ 
την προς υμᾶς εἰρήνην παραβαινοντα καὶ πᾶσι 

- [44 i s v us * / ^ 
τοις Ελλήησιν επιβουλευοντα, τοσουτῳ το TL χρη 
a ^ ^ r y Ss 7 
3 ποιεῖν συμβουλεύσαι γαλεπωτερον. αἴτιον δε τού- 
ef i > y > ^ S 
των OTL παντας, W ἄνδρες Αθηναῖοι, τους πλεονεκ- 
^ ^ M v ` y > Ν 
15 TEV ζητούντας EPYW κωλυειν KAL πράξεσιν ουχι 
y ΄ - ` ΄ - € , ^ 
λογοις δέον, πρώτον μεν Ίμεις OL παριοντες τουτων 
^ ? / S / N z ` 
μεν ἀφεσταμεν, καὶ γράφειν και συμβουλεύειν, την 
s ες 5 » i > ^ Ὡ ^ , e 
προς VAS ἀπεγθειαν ὀκνοῦντες. οἷα ποιεῖ δε, ὡς 
5 A N N g ^ ^ / 0 : » θ᾽ e ^ 
εινα και χαλεπα. ταῦτα ὀιεξερχομεθα" επειθ υμεις 
e J ε ` ^ Yy / "n « 
20 0L καθήμενοι. ὡς μεν av ειποιτε δικαίους λογους και 
/ 3 / y / 
λεγοντος aXXov συνείητε, ἄμεινον Φιλιππου παρε- 
"A e NS ος 2) ^ b ^ / 
σκεύασθε, ὡς δὲ κωλύσαιτ ἂν εκεῖνον πραττειν 


. 
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^ ΣΣ. ^7 , ` ^ τ > ^ ” 
ταύτα εφ ὧν εστι νὺν, παντελῶς ἀργῶς ἔχετε. 

/ ^ ^ 3 s ΩΙ ` » 
συμβαίνει δὴ πρᾶγμα avaykatov, οἶμαι, καὶ ἴσως 


> ’ > € E A fer N Ν ο 
ELKOS* εν Oly εκατεροι διατρίβετε και περι ἃ σπου- 
S , ^? y € ’ y 3 ’ ` € 
ateré, ταῦτ ἄμεινον εκατεροις εχει, εκείνῳ μεν αι 
’ e A 3 ε " > Y 5 EY ^ "n 
πραξεις, υμιν Ò οἱ λογοι. εἰ pev ovr καὶ νυν Ne- 
ὃ ’ e 7% 3 - Ld io F ^ / 
yew ὀικαιότερα υμιν εξαρκεῖ, paolo’. και πονος 
g ^ a ^ / ο) NIS et « 
ουδείς προσεστι τῳ πραγµατι' εἰ ὁ. τ Ta 
ri b 3 ΄ ^ ^ * x 
παροντ ἐπανορθωθήσεται δεῖ σκοπεῖν, καὶ μὴ 
4, 3 / , / ε ^ 
προελθοντα ἔτι πορρωτερω λησει παντας Ίμας. 
i 3 , ’ ΄ ` A Ma? 
μηὸ ἐπιστήσεται μέγεθος δυνάμεως προς ἣν ovo 
2 ^ / 5 e ο x ’ ο 
ανταραι δυνησόμεθα, ουχ ο αυτος τροπος Οσπερ 
’ - ΄ , ` * - / 
προτερον του βουλεύεσθαι, αλλα καὶ τοῖς λέγουσιν 
ο ` ^ 2 ΄ eon ` / ` ` 
ἅπασι και τοις ακουουσιν υμιν τα βελτιστα καὶ τὰ 
’ ^ ef ` ^ e 4 , 
σωσοντα των ραστων και των γδίστων προαιρετεον. 
- / 3 5 + , ^ ^ 
Πρώτον μεν, εἰ τις. ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναίοι. θαρρεί 
΄ - t / y * [27 ΄ ri 3 ’ 
ορων MALKOS Ίδη καὶ ὅσων κύριος εστι Φίλιππος, 
` / y E + ^ ^ , 
καὶ µήδενα οἴεται κίνδυνον φέρειν τοῦτο TH πυλει 
9 u one e ^ / / / 
μηδ ἐφ ὑμᾶς πάντα παρασκευάζεσθαι, θαυμάξω, 
` ^ / e / t ^ t M 
και δεηθῆναι παντων ομοίως ὑμῶν βούλομαι τους 
bs 2 ^ ’ M / , Δ 7 
λογισμους axovgat µου διά βΒραχιων. Ór οὓς Ta- 
/ 3 ν ; 5 - ` » @ 2 E 
ναντία ἐμοὶ παρεστηκε προσδοκᾶν και OL ὧν εχθρον 
e = i BES EA Ν ? x ^ t 
Ἴγοιυμαι Φίλιππον. ἵν εἂν pev εγω δοκῶ βελτιον 
- D Ν - ἈΝ 3 * ^ x 
προορᾶν, ἐμοὶ πεισθῆτε, eav Ò’ οἱ θαρροῦντες και 
/ 3. ^ ; ΄ SEES 
πεπιστευκοτες αυτῳ, τούτοις προσθισεσθε. εγω 
i? 5 x , ^ D , e D 
τοίνυν, ὦ ἄνδρες APnvator, λογίζοµαι. τίνων ὁ Pi- 
/ ^ X ` 3 , / 
λιππος κύριος πρώτον μετὰ την ειρηνην κατεστη; 


^ ` ^ > ^ / ῥ᾽ 9 
Πυλῶν καὶ τῶν ἐν Φωκεῦσι πραγμάτων. τί οὖν; 


E] 


ran τ. 
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- , 3 " . ἡ Θ B A ’ ν 
πως τούτοις εχρήσατο; a Όηβαιοις συμφερει και 
2 ^ e ’ i / D , 
ουχ ἅ T) TONEL, πράττειν προείλετο. τι δη ποτε; 
e ` / 9 N ` / Els fpr? dw ^ 
ὅτι προς πλεονεξίαν, οἶμαι, καὶ TO πανθ ὑφ ἑαυτώ 
^ ` i ^£ , ` 2 ` 
ποιήσασθαι τους λογισµους εξεταζων. και ου προς 
ο.” Inr € / at / Σο 0 5 ^ 
εἰρήνην ουδ ἡσυχίαν οὖδε δίκαιον οὐδεν, εἶδε TOUT 
3 θῶ ej ^ ` [4 ’ ’ IN: ^ z 
ορθως, OTL) HEV ἡμετέρα TONEL καὶ τοις Ίθεσι 
^ 4 / dar ^ 3 $ z ^ σον 
τοῖς τως οὐδεν ἂν ἐνδείξαιτο τοσοῦτον οὐδὲ 
΄ τη 8 / € ^ ^ Digs P [74 , 
ποιήσειεν vo ov πεισθέντες ὑμεῖς τῆς ἰδίας ἕνεκ 
2 $ ^ y X [4 £ 2 [i Lal 
ὠφελείας τών ἄλλων τινας EXXNivov. ἐκείνῳ προει- 
2 ^ ` ^ ΄ / Z > 
abe, aXXa καὶ τοῦ δικαίου λογον ποιοιµενοι, και 
` ^ PS / ^ / d s 
την προσουσαν αδοξίαν τῷ πραγματι φεύγοντες, καὶ 
/ > aA , , t / ` , 
marh ἃ προσήκει προορωµενοι, ομοίως εναντιω- 
xy ^ > ^ t “ ` 
σεσθε, ἂν τι τοιοῦτον επιχειρ] πραττειν, ὥσπερ av 
2 ^ / x ^ / ε - 
εἰ πολεμουύντες τυχοιτε. τους δε Θηβαίους γγειτο, 
er ΄ NN ^ τ - / SS s 
ὅπερ συνεβη. εντὶ τῶν εαυτοῖς γιγνομένων τα λοιπα 
Dow [4 / ῷ τ / s » 
εισειν ὅπως βούλεται πράττειν εαυτὀν, και οὐχ 
[74 > " M ’ 3 S « 
ὅπως αντιπραξειν και διακωλύσειν αλλα και συ- 
te ^ 3 N / ` ^ * 
στρατευσειν ar αυτους κελενη. και vvv τους Mec- 
/ A M > ’ b ` t « 5 
σηνιους και τους Αργείους Tavra υπειληφως εὖ 
A à ` id p 3 2 € ^ ? ’ 
TOLEL O και µεγιστον ἐστι καθ ὑμῶν εγκωμιον. 
5» > ^ / s > / ^ 
ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναίοι: κέκρισθε γαρ ἐκ τούτων τῶν 
x ts ^ le ` ^ $ S 
έργων µονοι των παντων µήδειος ἂν κέρδους τα 
iN t ^ ς / / , E 
Kowa δίκαια τῶν Ελλήνων προεσθαι. μηδ᾽ ανταλ- 
L4 ^ / ? , y ^ 2 
λάξασθαι μηδεμιᾶς χάριτος pnd ωφελείας την εἰς 


NUT 3 S ^5 $ f ^ ` 
τους Ελληνας evrotav. και TAUT εἰκότως KAL περι 
€ ^ / ε D ` 2 / X 
UL@P οὕτως υπειληφε καὶ κατ᾽ Αργείων και Θη- 


, ς GB D / 3 S / : - 
βαιων (ως ετέρως, OU μονον εις τα παροντα ορωγ 
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3 ` Ñ ` N ’ ’ t 7 
άλλα και τα προ τούτων λογιζομενος. εὑρίσκει 
, 5 ` 3 ΄ M ^. e ΄ Ü 
yup, οἶμαι, KAL «ακούει TOUS μεν ὑμετέρους προγο- 
TN 5 - - - ” t r 7 , 
vous, εξον αυτοῖς τῶν λοιπών ἄρχειν [Ελλήνων wat 
2 N n vi ^ > , 2 , / 
αυτους ὑπακούειν βασιλεῖ, ov µονον οὐκ ινασχοµε- 
N / ^ ο DO Ὁ , ΄ e 
νους TOV λογον τούτον. VLK ἦλθεν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ 
΄ / ` ΄ = 3 ` ν ` 
τούτων προγονος περι τούτων κῆρυξ, αλλα καὶ TIV 
A 3 ^ j 7 N ^ e - 
χώραν ἐκλιπεῖν προέλοµενους καὶ παθεῖν ὁτιοῦν 
e / s ` ^ z anl A 
υποµειναντας, KAL uera, ταῦτα πράξαντας ταῦθ a 
΄ s IN / / vxor) 3 3 s 
πιντες μεν uel γλίχονται λέγειν, αξίως Ò οὐδεις 
d A » / 2 N if / 
ειπεῖν δεδύνηται, διόπερ KUYO παραλείψω δικαίως 
y ν ΄ 3 / y ^ € e + 
(ἐστι yup eem τικεινων έργα ) ως τῷ λογω τις 
A ” 
αν ermos), τοὺς δὲ Θηβαίων καὶ ᾿Αργείων προγο- 
νους τοὺς μὲν συστρατεύσαντας τῷ βαρβερῳ. τοὺς 
2 
δ᾽ οὐκ ἐναντιωθέντας. οἶδεν οὖν ἀμφοτέρους ἰδίᾳ 
x ^ 3 fe b [74 / 
TO λυσιτελουν ἀγαπΊησοντας, ουχ O τι συνοισει 
^ ^ el / e ES > 3 
κοινῇ τοῖς Ελλησι σκεψοµένου..  wyevr οὖν, εἰ 
s e ^ ef. p DEN. ^ ’ t 2 
μεν ὑμᾶς ἕλοιτο φίλους, ἐπὶ τοῖς δικαίοις aip- 
$ E E ’ - λ ef. 
σεσθαι, ει Ò ἐκείνοις προσθεῖτο, συνεργους ἕξειν 
- e ^ ’ A a >) ’ "5 30e. ^ 
τῆς αὐτοῦ πλεονεξίας. διὰ ταῦτ ἐκείνους ar ὑμῶν 
* ΄ κ e^ € A 
και TOTE και VUV T οὐ γὰρ δὴ gp pns 1 
ὁρᾷ πλείους αὐτοῖς ἢ ὑμῖν οὔσας: οὐδ᾽ ἐν μὲν τῇ 
3 ‘N 
μεσογείᾳ τιν᾽ ἀρχὴν εὕρηκε, τῆς δ᾽ ἐπὶ τῇ θαλάττη 
hj ^ 2 if ? 5 3 5 3 - EN 
και τῶν ἐμπορίων αφεστηκεν' οὐδ᾽ αμνημονεῖ τους 
/ Par s e " 345 Li 5 Ὁ. 7 
λόγους οὐδε Tus ὑποσχέσεις Eh αἷς τῆς εἰρήνης 
Y x 
ετυχεν. 
> hj bj /? 4 A [4 / a 3 ? M 
ἄλλα vi] Mt εἰποι τις ἂν ὡς πάντα ταῦτ εἰδως 


2 , e Ind ^7? 2o oN ^ / 
ου πλεονεξίας ενεκεν οὐδ΄. ὧν εγω κατήἼγορω τοτε 


E 


un 
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RODA > ` ^ , s A 
ταῦτ᾽ ἔπραξεν, aXXa. τῷ δικαιότερα τους Θηβαίους 
* εἰ a 2 ^ 3 \ ^ ` ΄ r 
ἢ ὑμᾶς αξιοῦν. ἀλλὰ τοῦτον και μόνον πάντων 

5 " 3 ” 3 2 ^ ^ E + r 4 
τῶν λόγων ουκ ενεστ AVT νυν εἰπεῖν" ο γαρ Mec- 

5 r 3 ΄ ΄ - ^ 

σήνην Λακεδαιμονίους ἀφιεναι κελεύων πώς ἂν 


᾿Ορχομενὸν καὶ Κορώνειαν τότε Θηβαίοις παρα- 


Un 


Ν ^ ’ y ^ 3 - 4 
δους τῴ δίκαια νομιζειν ταῦτ εἶναι πεποιηκέναι 
/ 
σκήψαιτο; 
a 5 2 $ ~ » ^ $ 3 ? ie 5 
14 AAN ἐβιάσθη νὴ Ata (τοῦτο γαρ ἐσθ᾽ ὑπολοι- 
` ` 5 ^ ^ ε / ` 
πον) καὶ παρα γνώμην, Tov Θετταλών ἱππέων καὶ 
A ) r a 2 A ’ 7 
1 TOv. Θηβαίων ὁπλιτῶν ἐν µέσω ληφθείς, συνεχω- 
^ ^ 3 ^ ^ os 4 
puce ταῦτα. κιλῶς, ουκοῦν acot μεν μελλειν 
by Ν κ y - IN e ’ Y N 
προς τους Θηβαίους avrov ὑπόπτως ἔχειν, καὶ No- 
^ + x [4 D + ^ 
γοποιοῦσι περιιόντες τινες ὡς Ελατειαν τειχιεί" 
` E ` " ` / e ΣΝ / 
150 δε ταῦτα μεν µελλει καὶ MEAATIOEL, ως εγω κρινω, 
^ z S ^ ^ 1 / 5 N ^ 
: τοῖς Μεσσηνίοις Se καὶ τοῖς ᾿Αργείοις ἐπὶ τους 
/ f. 3 Li 3 x RS 
Λακεδαιμονίους συμβαλλειν οὐ µελλει, ἄλλα kat 
A > tf ΔΝ » > 3 3 n 2 
ξένους εἰσπέμπει και χρήματ αποστελλει και δύνα- 
’ y 3 ’ » ad * 
μιν μεγάλην ἔχων αὐτὸς ἐστι προσθὀκιµος. τους 
5 9 E ` / / , 
uev ὄντας ἐχθροὺς Θηβαίων Λακεδαιμονίους avat- 
^ ἃ 3 2 ’ LES η / ^ 
20 pet. οὓς ὃ ἀπώλεσεν αυτος πρὀτερον Φωκέας νῦν 
zi s / x ^ z 3 s x 
lf σωζει; καὶ τίς ἂν ταῦτα πιστεύσειεν; EYO μεν 
s 5 ^ e ^ 7 Mo 3 \ ^ 
yap οὐκ ἂν ἡγοῦμαι Φιλιππον. οὔτ εἰ Ta πρώτα 
* y y 4 2 α 3 - 2 / 
Βιασθεὶς ἄκων ἔπραξεν ovv. ἂν εἰ νῦν ἁπεγίγνωσκε 
Θ / ^ 3 / 3 0 ^ ^ 3 A 
ηθαίους, τοῖς ἐκείνων ἐχθροῖς συνεχῶς εναντιοῦ- 
3 3 3 3 ΩΙ - - 2 - > 
23 σθαι, aXX αφ ὧν VUV ποιει. κακεῖνα εκ προαι- 
΄ - / 3 $ 3 ΄ > Y 
ρέσεως δῆλος ἐστι ποιήσας. ex πάντων ὃ, àv 


9 - - ui ΄ ` ^ 
τις ορθῶς θεωρῇ, πάντα πραγματεύεται κατα τῆς 
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" p ` - 53 3 D vs / 
πόλεως συνταττων. καὶ TOUT εξ αναγκης τροπον 
) 3 ^ ^ ` $ 7 ΄ 
τιν αὐτῷ νῦν γε δη συμβαίνει. λογίζεσθε yup. 

P ΄ ΄ o g s j 
ἄρχειν βούλεται. τούτου Ò ἀνταγωνιστὰς porous 
ο. f. τ, 5 , ^ A y p ` 
ὑπείληφεν ὑμᾶς. " ἀδικεῖ πολυν ἤδη χρόνον. καὶ 
- iN ” Φ ῷ - 9 ` > 
τοῦτο AUTOS ἄριστα σύνοιδεν ἐαυτῴ" οἷς γὰρ οὖσιν 
is / y ΄ / y 3 ^ p 
ὑμετεροις εχει. τουτοις παντα TANNA ασφαλώς KEK- 
3 X ? y ^ / ^ 
τηται"' εἰ γαρ ἄμφιπολιν και Ποτίδαιαν προεῖτο. 
Jar X y / r e ^ ` , 
ουδ ἂν οἶκοι µενειν βεβαίως ἠγεῖτο. αμφότερα 
9 3 hj e S f A 3 Le Ν iy ^ 
οὖν οἶδε, καὶ έαυτον ὑμῖν ἐπιβουλεύοντα καὶ ὑμᾶς 
3 ΄ - - 2 [d ^ e y 
αισθανοµενους' ev φρονεῖν ὃ ὑμᾶς ὑπολαμβάνων 
5 7 ^ NEN m ‘ s r 
ικαίως ἂν αυτον µισειν νομιξει Kal παρωξυνται, 
/ ’ - Ὰ x , ^ ` 
meroechai τι προσδοκῶν, ἂν καιρον λάθητε, ἂν μὴ 
/ D E n ` a 2 9 , 
ος x A 
pluon ποιήσας πρότερος. δια ταῦτ ἐγρηγορεν, 
3 ΄ 3 * A ’ ΄ ^ ͵ 
ἐφέστηκεν. ἐπὶ τῇ πολει θεραπενει τινας Θηβαίους 
LY v X 5; SS ’ 4 
καὶ Πελοποννησίων τους ταύτα βουλοµενους Tov- 
aA ν * ’ > hs > , 
τοις, οὓς διὰ pev πλεονεξίαν τα παρούτα αγαπη- 
y ` ` d , ^ x 
σειν οἴεται, διὰ δὲ σκαιότητα TpoOTOv τῶν μετα 
^95 IAr B / ^ 6 
ταῦτ. οὐδὲν προόψεσθαι. καιτοι σωφρονοὺσί ye 
N / ) ^ / 3 x Σο ^ A ` 
καὶ μετρίως ἐναργῆ παραδείγματ εστιν ἰδεῖν, à καὶ 
ν / ν ν 2 I ” > 3 - 
προς Μεσσηνίους καὶ προς Αργείους Emory eure 
i 2 3 y « E toa 3 ` 
συνέβη, βελτιον ὃ tows και προς υμᾶς εστιν 
3 ^ 5 
ειρῆσθαι. 
^ ` y 3 y a ” , 
Πῶς γὰρ οἴεσθ᾽, ἔφην, ὦ ἄνδρες Μεσσήνιοι, 
^ 3 / , / y / / ` 
δυσχερῶς ἀκούειν Ὀλυνθίους, εἰ τίς τι λεγοι κατι 
, 3 3 / SS / e 9 8 
Φιλίππου κατ εκείνους τους χρόνους ór Arle- 
e N 2 ^ , / Ὡ , ο " 
μούντα μεν αυτοῖς αφιει. ἧς παντες OL πρότερον 


^ ^ 3 
Μακεδονίας βασιλεῖς ἀντεποιοῦντο, Ποτίδαιαν ὃ 
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Xe? S 3 [4 y + 3 , ^ M 
ἐδίδου τους Αθηναίων αποίκους εκβαλων, και την 
s Y N ` ε ^ +N 2 / E τρ 4 
μεν ἔχθραν την προς ἡμᾶς αυτος ἀνῄρητο, την χω- 
? 3 i 2 ΄ - > 
ραν Ò ἐκείνοις ἐδεδωκει καρποῦσθαι ; apa προσδο- 
e E ` ^ / ` g y 
κἂν αὐτους τοιαῦτα πεισεσθαι. ἡ} λεγοντος av τινος 
^ y 3 3 el » 3 ’ x 
πιστεῦσαι οἶεσθε; αλλ. ὅμως, ἔφην eyw, μικρὸν 
7 S > / / b! ^ 
χρονον τὴν aXXoTrpiav καρπωσαµενοι πολυν τῆς 
t ^ e 3 3 / + 2 ^ e if 
εαυτων UT EKELVOU στέρονται. αἰσχρως εκπεσοντες, 
3 / / > N S ΄ [d > 
οὐ κρατηθέντες μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ προδοθεντες ὑπ 
, 4 S 5 , s 5 ^ ^ 
ἀλλήλων καὶ πραθέντες: ov γαρ ασφαλείς ταῖς 


/ e « S z e B e 
πολιτειαις αἱ προς TOUS τυραννους AVTAL λίαν Opl- 


Ü ’ 2 e » 9 2 y 2 M ε/ 3 
3)λίαι. τί Ò οἱ Θετταλοι; ap οἱεσθ, ἔφην, oT 


" 
ων 


ες 
-- 


» - Ν ΄ 3 ΄ ‘N 5 / 
αὐτοῖς τους τυράννους ἐξέβαλλε καὶ παλιν Νίκαιαν 
‘N a IAs ^ ` ^ 
καὶ Μαγνησίαν εδίδου, προσδοκᾶν τὴν καθεστῶσαν 
- 8 5 / y θ , € ^ ^ ` ` 
νῦν δεκαδαρχίαν ἔσεσθαι παρ αὐτοῖς, ἢ τον τὴν 

+ > / ^ N 3 / 3 ^ / 
πυλαίαν ἀποδόντα τοῦτον τὰς ιδίας αὐτῶν προσὀ- 


΄ 5 y ^ D ` `N 
δους παραιρήσεσθαι; οὐκ ἐστι ταῦτα. | aXXa µην 


/ ^ ^ ^ y 3 ΄ € ^ 3 
3 ryeryove ταντα και πασιν εστιν ειδέυαι. υμεις ὃ 9 


E 3 /, / s M e z ^ 
εφην eyo, διδόντα μεν και νπισχνουμενον θεωρεῖτε 
Pi 3 / 52 S bj , 
ιλιππον. εξηπατηκοτα Ίο και παρακεκρουµε- 
3 Z * ^ 22553 ^ M , 
νον απεύχεσθε, ει σωφρονεῖτε δὴ, ιδεῖν. ἐστι τοίνυν 
Ν 19 3 3 r N e jg ^ i 
vy Elie έφην εγω. παντοδαπα ευρηµενα TALS πολεσι 
EN ` «ν a τ £ * 
T pos Φυλακην και σωτηριαν, οἷον χαρακωµατα και 
/ ` / ^ 5 ο ^ * 
τείχη και ταφροι Kat τἆλλα ὅσα τοιαῦτα. καὶ 
- / > [74 , ‘N , 
TAUTA μεν εστιν ATAVTA χειροποίητα. και δαπάνης 
A A / x e ΄ ^ * 
προσδεῖται" €v ÒE τι κοινὸν 2) φυσις των ευ bpv- 
e 2 [4 ^ / z À ^ 
νουντων εν εαιυτῃ κεκτηται φυλακτήριον, O0 πασι 


Z , > M ν a / x ^ 
MEV εστιν ayabov και GOYTTJDLOP, μαλιστα δὲ τοις 
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, κ ` ’ ’ 3 3 ` ^ 
πλήθεσι προς TOUS TUpavrOUS. TL οὖν ἐστι τούτο; 
, / ΄ ΄ ΄ Ὁ / 
ἀπιστία. ταύτην φυλάττετε, ταύτης αντεχεσθε' 
ἜΝ i ιά 7 x ^ x , f 
ἐὰν ταύτην σώξητε, οὐδὲν pn δεινον παάθητε. τί 

^ y 5 j/ 729 ? e ^ (A 
ζητείτε; ἔφην. ἐλευθερία". εἶτ οὐχ opare Φιλιπ- 

P , ΄ ν ` / 
πον αλλοτριωτατας ταυτη και τα» προσηγορίας 
y ` \ s ΄ el 3 0 ` 
ἔχοντα; βασιλευς yap καὶ τύραννος ἅπας εχθρος 
? ri x 7 3 i 1 , 5 d 
ἐλευθερία καὶ νόμοις ἐναντίος. ov φυλαξεσθ ὅπως. 

i 
yY ` / ^ 3 ^ / 
ἔφην, μὴ πολέμου ζητοῦντες απαλλαγήναι δεσπὀ- 

/ 
την εὕρητε; 

co 5 ΄ > ^ ` a r 

Ταῦτ᾽ ἀκούσαντες ἐκεῖνοι. και θορυβοῦντες ws 
3 - / ` ` UT vi bi 
ὀρθῶς λέγεται. και πολλους ετέρους λογους παρα 

- Li ` / > a hs /. ef 
τῶν πρεσβεων και παρόντος ἐμοῦ και πάλιν VOTE- 

3 + ες »y 3 ^ ^ 3 ei 
pov ακούσαντες, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐδὲν μᾶλλον αποσχη- 

- tf £ 5 3 e 5 v 
σονται τῆς Φιλίππου φιλίας ovd ὧν επαγγέλλεται. 

s 3 a 4 3 y b vi N 
καὶ ov τοῦτο ἐστιν ἄτοπον, εἰ Μεσσήνιοι καὶ le- 

/ ν 2 A ^ ^ f ᾽ 
λοποννησίων τινες παρ ἃ TQ λογισμῷ βελτισθ 
e ^ Ü ? * 3 ε - e x / 
opwot τι πριξουσιν: αλλ υμεῖς οἱ και συνιέντες 

? * ` ^ / 5 7 e ^ ΄ , 
aUTOL και τῶν λεγοντων AKOVOVTES Ίμῶν ὡς επι- 

/ e / 3 ^ ON z 
βουλεύεσθε, ὡς περιστοιχίζεσθε, ἐκ τοῦ μηδεν Ίδη 


^ , , ε , ` ^ / ε / 
ποιῆσαι λῆσεθ , ὡς ἐμοι δοκεῖ. πάντα ὑπομείναν- 


2) 
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20 


e ¢ pr cep s ` ν ΄ , ^ 
TES* OUTOS 1] παραυτιχ 160v1) και pao Tor) peior 


3 / ^ > ο & / 
ισχυει Tov ποθ ὕστερον συνοίσειν μελλοντος. 
s ` « - e a / 3e ^ , 
Περι μεν δὴ τῶν ὑμῖν πρακτέων καθ ὑμᾶς av- 
S va , A A Λ « 
τους ὕστερον βουλεύσεσθε. ἂν σωφρονῆτε: ἃ δὲ 
- > ’ x / e X Y £ 3 ’ 
vuv ἁποκρινιµενοι Ta δέοντ ἂν eur. ἐψηφισμένοι. 


^5 yY f $4 N 3 ’ 5 M 
ταῦτ ἤδη λέξω. ἦν μεν οὖν δίκαιον, ὦ ἄνδρες 
» ^ N 3 - S € ie bi 5 ΩΙ 
Αθηναῖοι, τους ἐνεγκόντας τὰς ὑποσχέσεις, εφ αἷς 
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ο D , ` 3 ’ - » 
επεισθητε ποιήσασθαι τὴν ειρηνην. καλειν' OUTE 


S DENEN ” [4 ie / 4 12 Ἁ 
γαρ QUTOS αν ποτε υπεμεινα πρεσβεύειν, OUT αν 
e ^ $06? ef $ if a 3 ^ 

ὑμεῖς οἱδ ὅτι ἐπαύσασθε πολεμοῦντες, εἰ τοιαῦτα 


, / hae ον / » E ) Ὁ 
πραξειν τυχοντα εἰρήνης Φίλιππον wesole ἀλλ. ην 


XN ΄ 3 / s δα ’ . 
πολυ τουτων ἀφεστηκοτα τα τότε λεγόμενα. καὶ 
/ > e Jj ^ / ν Gas 5.5 
παλιν y ετερους καλειν. τινας; TOUS OT εγω 


’ no ^ 3 / ΣΝ. - ε / E 
γεγονυίας Ίδη τῆς εἰρήνης ἀπὸ τῆς ὑστέρας ἥκων 
’ - SES N ej , / 
πρεσβείας τῆς ἐπι τους ὅρκους. αισθόµενος φενακι- 
7 x / » h3 [4 
ζομένην την πολιῦ, προύλεγον και διεμαρτυρόμην 
AN 3 » / / σον / y 
καὶ οὐκ εἰων προέσθαι IloXas οὐδὲ Φωκέας, Aé- 
e 3 x s ο/ / e uv 
yovras ως εγω μεν ὕδωρ πίνων εἰκότως δύστροπος 
^ / V ? / Y f. 3 / 
καὶ δύσκολος εἰμι τις ἄνθρωπος, Φίλιππος È, ἅπερ 
wv » Ἀ £ ^ 3N [4 / N ^ 
εὐξαισθ᾽ ἂν vets, éav παρελθη. πράξει, και Θεσπιὰς 
t 
N hj ^ ^ if ` ΄ - 
μὲν καὶ Πλαταιὰς τειχιεῖ, Θηβαίους 0€ παύσει τῆς 
eb y / ` ^ e ^ / [i 
ὕβρεως, Χερρόνησον δὲ τοῖς αὐτοῦ τέλεσι διορυξει, 
7] s s hj 7 N 3 7 3 / 
Εὔβοιαν δὲ καὶ τον Npwrov avr ἄμφιπολεως 
€ ^ 3 z ^ ` er 3 ^ ^ r 
ὑμῖν ἀποδώσει: ταῦτα γαρ ἅπαντα emt του npa- 
$3 5 ^ 19 Bo? of e / / 
τος ἐνταῦθα μνημονεύετ oid ὅτι ῥηθέντα, καίπερ 
y 5 . Ὁ ^ > ^ ^ 6 N ^ 
ὄντες ου δεινοὶ τοὺς ἀδικοῦντας μεμνῆσθαι. καὶ το 
ii o * ^ b [i j ` N 2 / 
πάντων αἴσχιστον, καὶ τοῖς ἐκγόνοις προς TUS ἐλπί- 
$ SUN 5 δὲ > , > / 
das την αὐτην εἰρήνην εἶναι ταύτην ἐψηφίσασθε" 
74 / e $ / x A ^ / LY 
οὕτω τελέως ὑπήχθητε. τί δη ταῦτα vvv λέγω και 
^ ^ ^ / > ^ * Ν s 3 
καλεῖν φημι δεῖν τούτους; EYW νη τους θεοὺς Ta- 


- A +e / > a ^ e ^ N > D 
ANON uera παρρησίας epo προς υμας και οὐκ ATO- 


/ , τ» 2 / ? S ? a 
E κρυψοµαι. ουχ ιν εις λοιδοριαν εµμπεέσων εµαυτο 


N 5 y , > (d ^ ie Las δ᾽ > AN 
μεν εξ ισου λογον παρ υμιν ποιήσω. τοις έμοι 


/ , 2 ^ M / / 
προσκρουσασιν εξ ΠΡ ΧΎΣΝ και ην παρασχω πρὀφα- 
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^ r [ο N / σοι. te? 
σιν τοῦ πάλιν τι λαβειν Tapa Φιλίππου. οὐδ᾽ ἵνα 
3 ^ 9 2 9 / » € ^ ’ 
ὡς ἄλλως αδολεσχώ. αλλ οἶμαι ποθ᾽ ὑμᾶς Avry- 
A ῷ ΄ ^ A a / 3s 
σειν ἃ Φίλιππος πραττει, μᾶλλον ἢ τα vurt’ TO 
` ^ P ^ / ν Ἡ XN , 
yap πρᾶγμα ορω προβαίνον, και οὐχὶ βουλοιμην 
` A > / 3 ^ ^ X IN y, 3 iN 
μὲν ἂν εἰκάζειν ὀρθῶς, φοβοῦμαι δε μὴ λίαν εγγυς 
. ^5 3 ej e ων Ὁ A 2 ^ 3 
ἡ τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη. ὅταν οὖν μηκεθ ὑμῖν αμελεῖν ἐξου- 
"n n ^ / > 3 ΄ , d 
σία γιγνήται των συμβαινόντων, μηδ᾽ ἀκούηθ᾽ ὅτι 
e Ὁ eh rue te ^ 3 ` 2 ^ ` ^ ^ 5 > 
TaUT εφ υμας εστιν εἐμου μήδε τοῦ δεῖνος, aXX 
3 & ra e ^ « > aan 3 , SS 
αὐτοὶ πάντες ὁρᾶτε καὶ EV ειδῆτε, ὀργίλους καὶ τρα- 
A e ^ 3 + ΄ - S N ^ 
χεις υμᾶς ἔσεσθαι νομίζω. φοβοῦμαι δὴ µη τῶν 
f ë z » ul fe e ^ / 
πρέσβεων σεσιωπηκὐτων εφ οἷς αὐτοῖς συνίσασι 
r ^ 2 ^ + A 
δεδωροδοκηκοσι, τοις ἐπανορθοῦν τι πειρωµενοις τῶν 
` ΄ > i ^ * € ^ * ^ 
δια τούτους ἀπολωλοτων τη παρ υμων ὀργὴ περι- 
e ^ € a ^ € ` ` > + 2 
πεσεῖν ovy’ opo γαρ ως τα πολλα ἐνίους ουκ 
* N 3 / 2 3 * N e ^ ^ z. 
εις τους αἰτίους ANA εἰς τους υπο χείρα µαλιστα 
` $) x 3 , [74 > Y 7 ` / 
την οργην αφιεντας. Εως ουν ETL µελλει καὶ συνι- 
` / $ ΄ ολ 7. 
σταται τα πράγματα καὶ κατακουοµεν ἀλλήλων, 
cf (? ^ / 3 ^ 5 / 4 3 
ἕκαστον ὑμών. καίπερ ακριβώς εἰδότα, ὅμως ETA- 
^ v / e 7 ’ ` ^ 
ναμνῆσαι βούλομαι τίς ὁ Φωκέας πεισας και Πύλας 
e a ΄ ᾳ ν 3 ^ ΄ - SEEN 
ὑμᾶς προέσθαι, ὧν καταστας ἐκεῖνος κύριος τῆς επι 
` > ^ e ^ ν - 5 / / 
τὴν Αττικην ὁδοῦ καὶ τῆς εἰς Πελοποννησον κύριος 
΄ ` / P] e a ` S ^ ΄ 
γεγονε. και πεποιηχ υμιν μη περι των δικαίων 
» ο ν ^ p t 5 . ’ 
μηὸ υπερ των έξω πραγμάτων εἶναι την βουλην, 
TOM e ` ^ 5 ^ ΄ ` ^ M M A 
a υπερ των εν TH χωρα και του προς την ATTI- 
X 2 ^ / S g , ` ^ 
KNV πολέμου. ὃς λυπήσει µεν ἕκαστον ἔπειδιν παρη, 
4 S 2 D / ^ ε / 5 * ^ 
yeyore εν εκεινη TN ἡμέρᾳ. εἰ "yap µη Tapé- 


΄ na e a 203 ^ 5 - / a 
κρούσθητε TOP ὑμεῖς, οὐδεν ἂν ἣν TN morei πραγμα" 
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y Ν Ss ’ » 5 ` 3 SS 
οὔτε γὰρ ναυσὶ δήπου κρατῆσας εἰς τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν 
> ” f. Ν 3 ^ 
nrOev av ποτε στόλῳ Φίλιππος, οὔτε megn βαδί- 

€ ν ` ΄ ` / 3 B ὦ ` " 9 
tov ὑπὲρ tus luras και Φωκεας, αλλ ἢ τὰ δίκαι 

^ pd / ν ` 3 rd Y e i? 5 b 
ἂν ἐποίει καὶ THY εἰρήνην ἄγων ἡσυχίαν εἶχεν, ἢ 

ο 5 ο 5 > ε 5 , 2 A " - 

s Tapaxpr ἂν ἣν ἐν ὁμοίῳ πολέμῳ δι ὃν τοτε τῆς 
3 9g 3 ΄ a 3 3 τ `N € ^ 

37 εἰρήνης ἐπεθύμησεν. ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ὡς μεν ὑπομνῆσαι. 

- t a y ε 7 X , / / 3 
νῦν ἱκανῶς εἰρηται, ὡς ὃ ἂν εξετασθείη μάλιστ 
, A ` / 9 / / 207 N 
ακριβώς, µη γένοιτο, ὦ πάντες θεοί: οὐδένα yap 

V A y Σο; 3 A / 2 3 39 ; 
βουλοίμην ἂν ἔγωγε, ovd εἰ δίκαιος ἐστ απολωλε- 

` ^ / ΄ s ^ / 
ιο VAL, µετα TOU παντων κινδύνου και τῆς ζημίας δικην 


ὑποσχεῖν. 
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^ 5 Y 9 ^ i δέ 
Πολλῶν, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι, λόγων γιγνομένων 
? ΄ - 9 € id 3 [4 ^ e / 
ὀλίγου δεῖν καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἐκκλησίαν περι ὧν Φι- 
1,3 e S > 5 , ’ ? Ü 
λιππος. ah οὗ την εἰρήνην εποιήσατο, ου μόνον 
ε - , ` ` `N Yy 3 ^ Ν ie πο} 
ὑμᾶς «λλὰ καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους αδικεῖ, καὶ πάντων οἷδ 
cf / ^ x ? N N ^ ^ ` 
ὅτι φησάντων y av, εἰ καὶ μὴ) ποιοῦσι τοῦτο, και 
’ - ^ z e 3 ^ ^ ^ 
λέγειν δεῖν καὶ πραττειν ὅπως εκείνος παυσεται TNS 
ef 3 N / ὃ f 5) ^n ο fa / 
ὕβρεως καὶ δίκην δώσει, εἰς τοῦθ υπηγµενα πάντα 
« * N f £ ^ ef ^ b 
τὰ πράγματα καὶ προειµένα ὁρῶ ὥστε δέδοικα μὴ 
/ x 9 ^ > ` Qo, ᾽ Ν 7 
βλάσφημον pev εἰπειν ἄληθες Ò ἢ’ εἰ καὶ λεγειν 
7] 3 ΄ e , s ^ 
ἅπαντες ἐβούλοντο οἱ παριόντες καὶ χειροτονεῖν 
ε - 3 e ε / 2 y ` " 2 
ὑμεῖς ἐξ ὧν ὡς pavorar ἔμελλε Ta πραγμαθ 
4 2 b £ A ’ τ ^ A 
ἕξειν, οὐκ ἂν ἡγοῦμαι δύνασθαι χεῖρον ἢ νῦν διατε- 
- Ey ν El y 5 « y ^ 
θῆναι. πολλα μεν οὖν LOWS εστιν αίτια τοντων, 
M 2 1 A λων ΄ , ^ s ΄ 
καὶ οὐ παρ ἓν οὐδε δύο εἰς τοῦτο τα πραγματα 
fl pp te 7. 3 s 3 v 3 - i ῷ 
ἀφῖκται, μάλιστα δ᾽, ἄνπερ έξεταζητε ορθῶς, εὐρη- 
` ν / £x A x R 
cere διὰ τοὺς χαρίζεσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ) τα βελτιστα 
, ΄ e ` , 5 ” 
λεγειν προαιρουμένους, ὧν τινες μεν, ὦ ἄνδρες 
D ^ D E D ^ D$ ν ΄ 
Αθηναῖοι, ἐν οἷς εὐδοκιμοῦσιν αὐτοὶ καὶ δύνανται, 
^ / 3 ie s ^ / 
ταῦτα Φφυλαττοντες οὐδεμίαν περι τῶν μελλοντων 
, 3 ef δὲ ` DAN ^ r 
πρόνοιαν ἔγουσιν. ἕτεροι δὲ TOUS ETL τους πραγµα- 
5’ 5 r b , IAS » 
σιν ὄντας αἰτιώμενοι καὶ διαβαλλοντες ουδεν aXXo 


[ο A oo e ^ ’ Σα 5 t ^ ΄ 
ποιοῦσιν 1) ὅπως η μεν TOMS αυτη παρ αυτης δίκην 


] 
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- 
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30 ΔΗΜΟΣΘΕΝΟΥΣ [9 2 


/ X: hy ^ Y vi 5 9) du 
ληψεται καὶ περι TOUT ἐσται, Φιλίππῳ Ò ἐξέσται 
` p s p 7 ΄ ε ` 
καὶ λεγειν καὶ πράττειν ὃ τι βούλεται. αἱ € 
- - ΄ » 3 EA LÀ 
τοιαῦται πολιτεῖαι συνήθεις μέν εἰσιν ὑμιν, αἴτιαι 
N ^ ^ J ^ 3 * + 5 > ee 
δε τῶν kakav. αξιῶ Ò, ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναίοι, euv 
^ 2 ^ s / g gg 
τι τῶν ἀληθῶν μετα παρρησίας λέγω, μηδεμίαν μοι 
hj ^ 3 e ^ > * / ^ 
διὰ τοῦτο παρ ὑμῶν ὀργὴν γενέσθαι. σκοπεῖτε 
\ [4 / $ ^ ` / Bo 8 N ^ y 
yap ὡδί. ὑμεῖς THY παρρησίαν ἐπὶ μεν τῶν ἄλλων 
el M » ^ 5 ^ ^ > ^ 4 
οὕτω κοινὴν οἰεσθε δεῖν εἶναι πᾶσι τοῖς ἐν τῇ πόλει 
e = ^ ΄ `N ^ ^ 3 ^ 
ὥστε καὶ τοῖς ξενοις καὶ τοῖς δούλοις αὐτῆς HETA- 
/ « s ” 3 y, 7 3 € ^ 
δεδώκατε, καὶ πολλους ἄν τις οἰκέτας ἰδοι Trap ὑμῖν 
` / 2 / “ ΄ , A 
μετα πλείονος ἐξουσίας ὁ τι βούλονται λέγοντας ἢ 
/ > 2 f ^ 3 A 5 ` ^ 
πολίτας ἐν ἐνίαις τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων, ἐκ OE TOU 
΄ z 3 , ^A? ο ^ 
συμβουλεύειν παντάπασιν εξεληλάακατε, εἶθ ὑμῖν 
΄ 3 , 3 ` ^ 2 ’ 
συμβέβηκεν εκ τούτου ἐν μεν ταῖς ἐκκλησίαις τρυ- 
- ν a ΄ s e ` , 2 
φᾶν καὶ κολακεύεσθαι πάντα προς ἡδονὴν ακούου- 
> s ^ / s ^ / ` 
σιν, ἐν δε τοῖς πραγµασι και τοῖς γιγνομενοις περι 
^ 3 y+ τ ΄ > S 5 S ^ 
τῶν εσχατων ἤδη κινδυνεύειν. εἰ μεν οὖν καὶ νῦν 
/ , 2 p , > > A 4 
οὕτω διάκεισθε, ove ἔχω τι λέγω" εἰ δ᾽ à συμφέρει 
> / 2 Z > e “ z 
χωρις κολακείας ἐθελήσετε ακούειν, ἕτοιμος λεγειν. 
s ν > , ΄ « / 3 ` 
καὶ γαρ εἰ πανυ φαύλως Ta πράγματα ἔχει και 
* ^ ο 3’ ΣΝ ο ^ ^ 4 
πολλα προειται. ὅμως ἐστιν, EUV ὑμεῖς Ta δέοντα 
Led 4 3 Xy if ^ 3 , 
ποιεῖν βούλησθ’, ἔτι πάντα ταῦτα ἐπανορθωσα- 
« , ` » , * A ΄ 
σθαι. και παραδοξον μεν ἴσως ἐστὶν ὃ μέλλω 
΄ 3 * D ν ’ 3 ^ 
λέγειν, aXnes δέ’ τὸ χείριστον εν τοις παρεληλυ- 
p ^ bi ‘N is f, e 4 
θοσι. τοῦτο προς Ta μέλλοντα βελτιστον υπαρχει. 
’ ᾱ 5 * ^ ef y * y ΄ Ωω» 
TL οὖν ἐστι τοῦτο; ὅτι OUTE µικρον οὔτε µέγα οὐδὲν 


^ / 4 [4 ^ ^ ^ £ 
των δεοντων ποιουντων υμων κακως τα πραγματα 


8. KATA ΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΥ T. 91 


y ΄ f 3 / ? aA ^ / el 
EXEL, ETEL TOL, εἰ πανθ ἃ προσῆκε πραττοντων οὕτω 
t rar A , ν > D S / , 
διέκειτο, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐλπὶς ἦν avra γενέσθαι βελτιω. 
- às ^ x e "i ^ e t Ν ^ ? 
νῦν δὲ τῆς μεν ῥᾳθυμίας τῆς vperepas καὶ τῆς ἀμε- 

/ z 4 ^ ’ 3 3 , 
λείας κεκράτηκε Φίλιππος, τὴς πόλεως ὃ οὐ κεκρα- 
20) 6 e ^ 2 > σον , 

τηκεν' οὐδ᾽ ἥττησθε ὑμεῖς, ἀλλ οὐδε κεκίνησθε. 
, ES > / e ^ v ^ 
Εἰ μὲν οὖν ἅπαντες ὡμολογοῦμεν Φίλιππον TH 
"n A 9 s 9 z A σον 
πόλει πολεμεῖν καὶ τὴν εἰρήνην παραβαίνειν, οὐδὲν 
pA y ` / / ` 2 A 
ἄλλο ἔδει τον παριόντα λέγειν και συμβουλεύειν 1) 
ef ? ΄ Ν e^ SEES, 3 ΄ 
ὅπως ἀσφαλέστατα καὶ ριστα αυτον ἀμυνούμεθα: 
t 
3 ` ^ [74 3 / 3/ z ef / 
ἐπειδὴ δὲ οὕτως ἀτόπως ἔνιοι διάκεινται ὥστε TO- 
, 2 / EY ` ^ e 
Acis καταλαμβανοντος εκείνου καὶ πολλα των υμε- 
7 Yy hj , 3 £ 3 ^ 
τέρων ἔχοντος καὶ παντας ἀνθρώπους αδικοῦντος 
Ί Ὁ - 3 ^ 3 y , 
ανεχεσθαι τινῶν εν ταις εκκλησιαις λεγοντων πολ- 
/ e e ^ , ? ^ hj +} 
λάκις ὡς ἡμῶν τινες εἰσιν οἱ ποιουντες TOV πολε- 
ο επ , ν - ν 
μον, ἀνάγκη φυλαττεσθαι καὶ διορθοῦσθαι περι 
΄ y h3 / ΄ 3 ε Σ ΄ 
τούτου' ἔστι γὰρ δέος μή ποθ᾽ ὡς ἀμυνούμεθα 
΄ Ν 2 3 Ν nd / td 
γραψας τις καὶ συμβουλεύσας εἰς την αἰτίαν Eu- 
/ ^ / b ih 38 SS ^ 
πέση TOU πεποιηκέναι TOV πολεμον. εγω δ) τοῦτο 
- e / / . / 6 9uyD GC dc 
πρώτον απαᾶντων λεγω και διορίξομαι, εἰ εφ ἡμίν 
3 x bj d M ^ ^ 5 z 3/ 
ἐστὶ τὸ βουλεύεσθαι περι τοῦ ποτερον εἰρήνην ἄγειν 
E ^ ^ 3 * > y SET 3 
ἢ πολεμεῖν δει. εἰ μεν οὖν ἐξεστιν εἰρήνην AYEW 
^ $ N πα R OA > N ^ 2715315 ^ y 
τη TONEL και εφ ἡμιν εστι TOUTO, LV εντεῦθεν αρξω- 
N : e (ο (ο SS ` ^ 
μαι, φημι eywye ἄγειν ημας δει», καὶ τον ταῦτα 
/ ’ SS f ` N / 
λέγοντα γραφειν και πραττειν καὶ μη φενακιξειν 
, ^ 9 ) d «ν 4 ; - ν y 
ἀξιῶ" εἰ ὃ ἕτερος τα ὅπλα εν ταῖς χερσιν έχων 
` ΄ « ` CON E ` by ^ 
καὶ δύναμιν πολλην περι αυτον Tovroua μεν TO της 


3 ’ ε - / ^ , XY 3 7 7X ^ 
ειρηνης υμιν προβαλλει, τοῖς ὃ ἔργοις αυτος τοις 


- 


5 


-- 


» ΔΗΜΟΣΘΕΝΟΥΣ DE: 


5 


^ vi ^ / ^ Y x 3 4 
TOU πολεμου χρηται, τι λοιπον ἄλλο πλην αμυνε- 
Π S > D ” , ^ et 
σθαι; φασκειν δὲ εἰρήνην ἄγειν εἰ Βούλεσθε, ὥσπερ 
η 2) - 3 5 ΄ > δέ e 3 ’ 
εκείνος, ου διαφερομαι. εἰ δὲ τις ταυτην εἰρήνην 
e ’ D ΩΙ . ^ ΄ M A 5 5 
ὑπολαμβανει εξ s ἐκεῖνος πάντα τάλλα λαβων εφ 
a / a ` / x g p» E 
«ἡμᾶς ἥξει, πρώτον μεν μαίνεται, ἔπειτα ἐκείνῳ παρ 
[4 ^ 3 € ^ 3 ο) / M 3 id / 
υμών, ουχ ὑμιν παρ ἐκείνου την εἰρήνην λεγει" 
^ 3 3 ν A ^ 2 / , 
ποῦτο ὃ ἐστὶν Ὁ τῶν ἀναλισκομένων χρηματων 
, / > ^ ο κ ` ^ € ^ 
παντων Φιλιππος ὠνεῖται, AUTOS μεν πολεμεῖν υμιν, 
ο ο πε ^ « ν - 
ὑφ ὑμῶν δε µη πολεμεῖσθαι. 
7 SN ` 2 / ΄ ^ ef ^ 
10 Kat µην εἰ µέχρι τούτου περιμενούμεν, ἕως ἂν 
e ^ e / ^ / | x j / 
1 Ίμιν ομολογηση πολεµειν, παντων ἐσμεν εύηθεστα- 
Σον ν A SEEN N , ` ONES D 
τοι" οὐδε yap ἂν ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αττικὴν αὐτὴν faóit 
\ S ^ AUS Uy 5 ” R ` ` 
καὶ tov Πειραια. τοῦτ ερεῖ, εἰπερ οἷς προς τους 
] 


3 ’ ’ 5 » / ^ 7 ’ 
13 Όλυνθιοις τετταράκοντ απέχων τῆς πόλεως στάδια 


— 


” / (ο y ^ ^ M 
ἄλλους πεποίηκε δεῖ τεκμαίρεσθαι. τοῦτο μεν γαρ 


5 e ^ c / A Ὁ. ὦ > 25 ΄ 
εἶπεν ὅτι δεῖ δυοῖν θάτερον, Ὦ κείνους ἐν Όλυνθῳ 
` 5 a A .Ν 9 / 4 ν ” 
μη οἰκεῖν 1) αυτον ἐν Μακεδονία. παντα τον ἄλλον 
/ 5 » ^ 5 , ’ - 3 
χρονον, εἰ τις αυτον αἰτιάσαιτο τι τοιοῦτον, αγα- 
^ ^ , / Ν > ΄ 
νακτῶν και πρέσβεις πέμπων τους απολογησοµε- 
- 2 > ΄ [4 N A 
20 vous’ τοῦτο Ò εἰ Φωκέας ὡς προς συμμάχους 
; ΄ ` / / 3 à 
ETOpEVETO, καὶ πρέσβεις Φωκεων ἦσαν οἳ παρηκο- 
N ^0 , ^ / s 5 (e ^ » lg 
ουθουν αυτώ πορευομένῳ, και Tap ut ptor 
s / * , ` 5 ’ / 
πολλοι Θηβαίοις ου λυσιτελ]ησειν την ἐκείνου Tap- 
s ` ~ M a e f. Y 
odov. καὶ μὴν καὶ Pepas πρῴην ws φίλος και 
’ > ’ 5 SS y , 
25 σύμμαχος εἰς Θετταλίαν ἔλθων ἔχει καταλαβων. 
hj ` ^ - [4 3 t 
και Ta τελευταια τοις ταλαιπωροις (ρείταις του- 


S Ὢ i y ὃν ’ 
τοισι ἐπισκεψομένους EPN τους στρατιώτας πεπομ- 


10. RATA Φ ΙΠΗΠΟΡ I. 22 


΄ 3 3 ’ \ m N e 
Ῥέναι kar εὔνοιαν" πυνθάνεσθαι yap αυτους ws 
E ` 4 / > 3 * 
νοσοῦσι καὶ στασιιξουσι, συμμάχων Ó' εἶναι καὶ 
2 1 ^ 3 ^ P4 ^ ^ 
Φίλων αληθινῶν εν τοῖς τοιούτοις καιροις παρειναι. 
go y 1 5 59 aN > ΄ à Jas ^ x 
εἶτ᾽ οἴεσθ᾽ αὐτόν, οἳ ἐποίησαν μεν οὐδεν ἂν κακὸν, 
` A > 9 " $ 4 y ΄ ` 3 
μὴ παθεῖν & ἐφυλαξαντ ἄν ισως, τούτους μεν εξα- 
- e ^ aa A Li , 
πατᾶν αἱρεῖσθαι μᾶλλον ἢ προλέγοντα βιάζεσθαι, 
Ὁ > > ’ , ` ^n € 
ὑμιν Ò ἐκ προρρήσεως πολεμήσειν, καὶ ταῦθ ἕως 
* cos 3 ^ 2 y ^ s A 
ἂν exovtes ἐξαπατᾶσθε; ουκ ἐστι ταῦτα" Kai γαρ 
y 3 ΄ pA ’ X , 5 ^ 
dv αβελτερωτατος εἴη πάντων ανθρωπων. εἰ TOV 
Σ É e ^ ^N , ’ > Δ 3 3 
αδικουμένων ὑμῶν µήηδεν εγκαλούντων αὐτω, aXX 
΄ - x ^ N D ’ 3 "n 3 ^ κ 
υμῶν αυτων τινας αἰτιωμενων. EXELVOS εκλυσας την 
EN > x 3 e - ` ’ 2 D € 
προς ἀλλήλους εριν υμων και φιλονεικίαν εφ εαυ- 
S ; » Ν - 3s r ^ 
τον προείποι τρέπεσθαι, καὶ τῶν παρ ἑαυτοῦ μισθο- 
΄ M D 2 D - > ΄ 
φορουντων τους λογους αφελοιτο. οἷς αναβαλλουσιν 
ες 5 , e > ^ 4 > ^ ^ D 
υμας, λεγοντες WS εκείνος γε ov TOAEMEL TH TONEL, 
3 > s ^ , / > ^ 
ANN ἔστιν, ὦ προς TOU Atos, ὅστις εὐ Ppovav 
2 ^ 3 ’ - ^ a / ` 
ἐκ TOV ονομάτων μάλλον 1) των πραγµατων τον 
3; 2 > z * ^ ? e ^ νὴ 5 y 
ayovT εἰρήνην 1) πολεμοῦνθ εαυτῷ σκέψαιτ ἂν; 
D s ΄ $ / 7. » 9 ^ LÁ 
ουὐδεις δήπου. ὁ τοίνυν Φίλιππος εξ αρχῆς, αρτι 
^ X A + vy i 
τῆς εἰρήνης γεγονυίας, οὕπω «ιοπειθους στρατη- 
- TAS ^ M pi z ^ > 
γοῦντος οὐδε τῶν ὄντων ev Χερρουήσῳ vvv απεσταλ- 
΄ d ν ’ , ν ` 
µένων. Σέρριον καὶ Δορίσκον κατελάμβανε καὶ τους 
3 / ’ κ. Ὁ - 2 ’ 
ex Σερρίου τείχους καὶ Ἱεροῦ opovs στρατιώτας 
Opes 7 å t ς / bi / 
εξεβαλλεν, οὓς ὁ ὕμετερος στρατηγος κατέστησεν. 
/ ^ / y 3 , > 7 E ` 
καίτοι ταῦτα πράττων TL εποιει; εἰρήνην μεν yap 
? / s ` y Ü ` as 3 / ^ 
ὀμωμοκει. καὶ µηδεις εἴπη, τί δε ταῦτ εστιν. ἢ 
; 7 ΄ - A 9 x M ` ^ 
TL TOUTOV µελει TH TONEL; EL μεν γαρ μικρα Tavra 
ο B 


M 


N 
μι 


— 
oo 
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A ` Coa » ^ y 2 ^ y / 
ἢ μηδὲν ὑμῖν αὐτῶν ἔμελεν, ἄλλος ἂν eum λογος 
Li ` 3 3 ν N s / y 3. Ἡ 5 
οὗτος" το ὃ εὐσεβες και TO δίκαιον ἄν T ἐπὶ 
^ 3 T 3 * / ’ N 
μικροῦ τις ἂν T ETL μείζονος παραβαινη, την 
3 a 3 ΄ ΄ x ^ e /5 » 
αὐτὴν ἔχει δύναμιν. φέρε δὴ νῦν, ἡνίκ᾽ εἰς Χερ- 
/ ^ Sj N / t 4 
5ρονησον, nv βασιλευς καὶ πάντες οἱ Ελληνες 
e / 2 , 5 ΄ 3 ΄ « 
υμετεραν ἐγνωκασιν εἶναι, ξένους εισπέµπει καὶ 
^ ε - hj 3 ie ^ i ^ 
βοηθεῖν ομολογει και επιστελλει ταυτα, τι ποιει; 
Res `N ` ο; - } * Ν ΄ 2 
17 φησι μεν γαρ οὐ πολεμεῖν, eyw δε τοσούτω δέω 
^ ^ > ^ y e ^ * ιν 
ταῦτα ποιοῦντα ἐκεῖνον ἄγειν ομολογεῖν την προς 
ε 5 3 ὦ e ` , e / ν 
ιο υμᾶς εἰρήνην, wate και Μεγάρων ἁπτόμενον καὶ 
3 > i / , ` ^ 
εν Ευβοίᾳ τυραννίδα κατασκευάζοντα καὶ νῦν 
JEN Ü / ν ` , , 
επι Όρακην παριόντα και ta ev Πελοποννήσῳ 
7 Ν e 3 [74 i M ^ 
σκευωρουµενον καὶ πανθ, ὅσα πράττει μετὰ τῆς 
΄ - ΄ Ν Ν ? L4 κ 
δυνάμεως, ποιοῦντα λύειν φημι την εἰρήνην καὶ 
- € ^ kJ « by hj M y 5» 
15 πολεμεῖν υμιν, ει µη καὶ τους τα μηχανήματα epi- 
΄ 3 / Y 7 σα ^ 3 ` ^ 
σταντας εἰρήνην αγειν φήσετε, ἕως ἂν αὐτὰ τοῖς 
’ 3 / } , 3 z e , 
τείχεσιν ἤδη προσάγωσιν. aXX ου φήσετε" ο γαρ, 
ΩΙ xX 3 N / ^ ΄ by 
οἷς ἂν eyw ληφθείην, ταῦτα πράττων καὶ kata- 
’ e 2 ` λ e ` , AR 
σκευαζοµενος, οὗτος ἐμοὶ πολεμεῖ, κἂν μήπω Burry 
18 δὲ 4 ΄ 9 € ^ 8 r ` of Y 
8 unde τοξεύη. τίσιν οὖν υμεῖς κινδυνεύσαιτ αν. εἰ 
7 d ^ ` e + 3 ^ 
21 TL YEVOLTO; τω τον Ελλήσποντον αλλοτριωθήναι, 
- x N ^ 3 p κ ^ 3 e ^ 
To Μεγάρων καὶ τῆς Ευβοίας τον πολεμοῦνθ ὑμῖν 
v P4 ^ , 3 T 
γενέσθαι κύριον. τῷ Πελοποννησίους τακείνου Φρο- 
^ ^ * ^ Ν« / » ^ * L4 
νησαι. εἶτα τον τοῦτο τὸ µηχανηµα ἔπι την πολιν 
e ΄ - 3 L4 3y 3 N A * e ^ 
25 LOTAVTA, τοῦτον εἰρήνην αγειν εγω do προς ὑμᾶς; 
^ a: ^ 5 3 2 3 - ΄ / A ^ 
19 πολλοῦ γε καὶ δεῖ, αλλ αφ ἧς ἡμέρας ἀνεῖλε Φω- 


/ 32 N ΄ y bi 7S ^ (2 
KEAS, ATO ταύτης Eywy avrov πολεμεῖν ορίζοµαι. 


22. KATA ΦΙΛΙΠΠΟΥ T. 35 


È ^ ΄ 28 `N 3 ΄ y ο i 
ὑμᾶς δὲ, ἐάν μεν αμύνησθε Ίδη, σωφρονήσειν φημι, 
»* 3 92 σον ay? ο ΄ r 
eur Ò euonte, οὐδε τοῦθ ὅταν βούλησθε δυνήσεσθε 
e s e pP 3 " ^ y 
ποιῆσαι. και τοσοῦτον γε ἀφεστηκα τών ἄλλων, 
5 ν » ^ ^ ~ / el Jar 
ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναῖοι, τῶν συμβουλευόντων ὥστε οὐδὲ 
- TA r ’ - - M ^ 
δοκεῖ μοι περι Χερρονήσου νῦν σκοπεῖν οὐδὲ Βυξαν- 
/ , > 9 a s 2 ` ES 
τίου, αλλ. ἐπαμῦναι μὲν τούτοις καὶ διατηρῆσαι 
fd ΄ z y ` if 
μη τι πιίθωσι, βουλεύεσθαι μέντοι περὶ παντων 


^ ΄ ’ e 3 ΄ t y 
τῶν Ελληνων ὡς ἐν κινδύνῳ μεγάλῳ καθεστωτων. 


5 


20 


΄ p 3 - ` ε 5 3 [3 Q5 ^ 
Βούλομαι ὃ ειπεῖν προς ὑμᾶς e£ ὧν UTEP τῶν πραγ-᾽ 


μάτων οὕτω φοβοῦμαι, tv. εἰ μὲν ὀρθῶς λογίζμαι, 
µετάσχητε τῶν λογισμῶν καὶ πρόνοιάν τιν ὑμῶν 
y αὐτῶν, εἰ μὴ καὶ TOV ἄλλων ἄρα βούλεσθε, 
ποιήσησθε, ἂν δὲ ληρεῖν καὶ τετυφῶσθαι δοκώ, 


r ^ £5 5 ο ε / / , 
PTE νυν µητ αὖθις ὡς υγιαινοντι μοι προσεχητε. 


e x ν , » ^ s ^ ` 
Or: μεν δη μεγας EK μικρου και ταπεινον TO; 


b 


2 ` / pA X ao A ` 
κατ αρχας Φίλιππος nvuEntat, και απιστως και 
^ y by t ` e et x 
στασιαστικῶς ἔχουσι πρὸς αὕτους οἱ Ελληνες, και 
[74 ^ / 5 ^ 2S 3 
ὅτι πολλῷ παραδοξότερον ἦν τοσοῦτον αυτον εξ 
a Ὁ / NES η» 4 S 4 
εκεινου γενέσθαι ἢ νῦν, ὅθ᾽ οὕτω πολλα προείληφε, 
BS « S το e ^ r IN ’ 5 ce 
καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ Up αὐτῷ ποιήσασθαι, καὶ πινθ᾽ ὅσα 


DES A 3 - ’ 2 5 
τοιαῦτ ἂν ἔχοιμι διεξελθεῖν, παραλείψω. αλλ 


ὃ 


ες» 
in 


NS / [7] > ΄ 3372 € ^ 
ορω συγκεχωρηκοτας απαντας ανθρωπους. αφ υμων 


3 J > ^ € ^ e hj jo ; el / 
αρξαµενους, αυτω UTEP ov τον αλλον ἅπαντα xpo 
΄ e ’ ΄ ο ο / 

νον παντες OL πολεμοι γεγονασιν οι Ελληνικοί. 
’ 5 3 Ss ^ « ^ e 7 « 
τι οὖν εστι τοῦτο; το ποιεῖν ὃ τι βούλεται, καὶ 
5 of e S / S 8 e ^ 
καθ ἕνα οὐτωσι περικοπτειν. και λωποοντειν των 


e L ` ^ ^ / ? , 
Ελλήνων, καὶ καταδουλοῦσθαι τας TONELS επιοντα. 


6 AHMOXOENOTX (9. 23 


c2 


D] / r by t ^ e n y ν 
9) καιτοι προστάται μεν υμεις ἐβδομήκοντα ἔτη καὶ 
/ ^ € Z b) » , x r 
τρια των Ελλήνων ἐγένεσθε, προστωται δε τρια» 
ex ΄ ri y / 
κοντα ἑνος δέοντα Λακεδαιμονιοι” ισχυσαν δέ τι 
s ^ S ` 2 / 
και Θηβαίοι τουτουσι τους τελευταίους Xpovovs 
` ` 3 ^ z » > d » 4? 
«μετὰ την ἐν Λεύκτροις µάχην. αλλ ὅμως ovh 
€ ^ zy y y / B , 
ὑμῖν οὔτε Θηβαίοις οὔτε Λακεδαιμονίοις οὐδεπω- 
9 yy > es ΄ - 3 € ^ 
ποτε, ὦ ἄνδρες Αθηναίοι, συνεχωρήθη τοῦθ᾽ vro 
^ e ΄ - J ΄ PES ^ 
τῶν Ελλήνων, ποιεῖν ὃ τι βούλοισθε. οὐδε πολλοῦ 
- 3 \ ^ Ν ES ^ SS ^ 7 3 
94 δεῖ. αλλα τοῦτο μεν υμιν. μαλλον δε τοῖς TOT οὖσιν 
1 / , D 3 , / Ins 
ιο Αθηναίοις, επειδη τισιν οὐ µετριως ἐδόκουν προσ- 
(d é y ^ ` e Ν 3 ^ 
φέρεσθαι. πάντες wovto δεῖν, καὶ οἱ µηδεν ἐγκαλεῖν 
y 3 ^ ` ^ 3 , ^ x 
έχοντες αυτοίς, META των ἠδικημένων πολεμεῖν, kat 
/ / » « ^ 3 
παλιν Λακεδαιμονίοις ἄρξασι καὶ παρελθοὺσιν εἰς 
^ 3 XN / e ^ 3 S / 3 
THY αὐτὴν δυναστείαν ὑμῖν, ἐπειδὴ πλεονάζειν ETE- 
/ N ἐρ - ο τ / 
15 χειρουν και περα TOU µετριου τι καθεστηκότα 


3 7 / 3 $ / ` € 
€KLVOUV, παντες εἰς πολεμον κατεστησαν, καὶ οι 


` 


& , oe ) m5 ` / a ` ορ 
µηδεν ἐγκαλοῦντες αὐτοῖς. καὶ TL δεῖ τους ἄλλους 


te 


L4 3 > ¢ ^ - M N ΄ 2 bj 
λέγειν; aXX ἡμεῖς αὐτοὶ καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιοι, οὐδὲν 
` 3 ^ Es > 2 ^ [74 3 ΄ Sy ας Ὁ 3 
ἂν εἰπεῖν ἔχοντες εξ αρχῆς Ô τι ἠδικούμεθ ὑπ ad- 

r e ο x 7 s » 3 " 

20 ANAWY, ὅμως ὑπερ ὧν τους ἄλλους ἀδικουμένους 
ο ^ ^ 327. ^ ^ / 1.“ 
ἑωρώμεν. πολεμεῖν ὠόμεθα δεῖν. καίτοι πάνθ᾽ ὅσα 
3 [2 S / 5 ^ $ 3 
εξημάρτηται καὶ Λακεδαιμονίοις εν τοῖς τριάκοντ 

9 ῷ y ` ^ e / / ^ 
ἐκείνοις ἔτεσι και τοῖς ἡμετέροις προγόνοις ἐν τοῖς 
e, , Ba 2 139 a y 2 ^ 
εβδομήκοντα, ἐλάττονα εστιν. ὦ ἄνδρες 4θηναιοι, 
e D , ` N , 9 E x 

zs QV. Φιλιππος εν τρισι καὶ δέκα οὐχ ὅλοις ετεσιν 
Ῥ 2 , / * tf ^ s 
οἷς ἐπιπολάζει ἠδίκηκε τοὺς "Ελληνας, μᾶλλον δε 


ar 5 ΄ P4 3 ^ y SS 
% οὖδε πέμπτον μέρος τούτων ἐκεῖνα. Όλυνθον μεν 
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3 ` / ον 9 L4 ` / N / 
δὴ καὶ Μεθώνην καὶ Απολλωνίαν kat δύο και τριᾶ- 
/ DENS / dn A e "4 ef 
κοντα πόλεις ἐπι Θράκης €@, ἃς ἁπάσας οὕτως 
b ^ 5 f ef 1 * ΄ 2 * ΄ 
ὠμῶς ἀνήρηκεν WOTE μηδ εἰ πώποτ. ῳκήθησαν 
;. Ὁ. Ὁ ο 70 c ` ` / 
προσελθὀντ εἶναι ῥᾷδιον evmew: καὶ το Φωκεων 
y ^ > ΄ - > XN 
ἔθνος τοσοῦτον ἀνηρημένον σιωπῶ. αλλα Θεττα- 
/ - p DASS ` / ` s / 
λία πως ἔχει; ουχι τας πολιτείας και TUS TONELS 
> ^ ΄ x , Li DÀ 
αὐτῶν παρῄηρηται καὶ τετραρχίας κατεστησεν. tva 


S / ` /. > ` S » ο ] 
μὴ µόνον κατὰ πόλεις ἀλλα καὶ κατ ἔθνη δουλεύω- 


> zh 3 2 ^ 
σιν; αἱ δ᾽ ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ πόλεις οὐκ ἤδη τυραννοῦν- 31 


` ^ 3 ’ Li ^ S ? 
Tal, καὶ ταῦτα ἐν νήσῳ πλησιον Θηβῶν και Αθη- 
^ > F ? * 3 κ ’ 3 x 
νων; ου διαρρήδην εἰς τας ἐπιστολας γραφει “epot 
5» ` 5 , ` Ν > / , ^ 
δ᾽ ἐστὶν εἰρήνη προς τους ἀκούειν ἐμού βουλοµε- 
33 ν 3 ΄ ` ^ - » xy 3 
vous”; καὶ ov γράφει μὲν ταῦτα, τοῖς ὃ ἔργοις οὐ 
- 2 2) 3 b e ? y if 
ποιεῖ, αλλ. ἐφ EXAnorovtoy οἰχεται, πρότερον 
al 2 33 / 5 y 2 7 
ἧκεν επ Αμβρακίαν. Hrv ἔχει τηλικαύτην πολιν 
2 ; ΄ > d r 
ev Πελοποννήσω, Meyapois ἐπεβούλευσε πρῳην, 


οὔθ᾽ ἡ 'Ελλὰς οὔθ᾽ ἡ βάρβαρος τὴν πλεονεξίαν yw- 


1ο 


^ ^ ^ ο) e ^ [74 
εἲ τώνθρῶπου. καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὁρῶντες oi Ελληνες 98 
p p p n 


ej ν U P4 2 T ’ N 
απαντες και UKOVOVTES OU πεμπτομεν πρέσβεις περι 
΄ S > , * , ^ e >) 
τουτων προς ἀλλήλους και αγανακτουµεν. ούτω δε 
^ ’ hy ΄ ` f 
KO AX COS διακείμεθα και διορωρυγμεθα KATA πολεις 
er > y ^ e [4 z ar y ^ 
WOT αχρι της τηµερον ημερας οὐδεν οὔτε τῶν OUH- 
y ^ ’ ^ / ον 
φεροντων ουτε των δεοντων πρᾶξαι δυνάμεθα. οὐδε 


- PES / g ` "4 Ὁ 
συστῆναι, οὐδὲ κοινωνίαν βοηθείας καὶ φιλίας ου- 


20 


/ , ν ’ ` 
δεμίαν ποιήσασθαι, ἀλλὰ μείξω γιγνόμενον τον 2) 


y ^ Ν ^ ^ 
ἄνθρωπον περιορῶμεν, τὸν χρόνον, κερδάναι τοῦ- 


A » » L ef 3 z ef H 
τον OV άλλος απολλυται EKATTOS εγνώκως, WS Y 


5065065 


26 


30 


as 


“5 


1) 


25 
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3 ` ^ 3 / 5 `~ ^ ο 7 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, ουχ ὅπως σωθήσεται τα τών ᾿Ελλη- 
- Σο) / , hy [24 er 
νων σκοπῶν οὐδε πραττων, EMEL OTL γε ὥσπερ 
i λ y a y y 
περίοδος ἢ καταβολὴ πυρετοῦ 3) τινος ἄλλου Ka- 
- iy ^ / r ^ ^ η t 
κου και τῳ TAVU πορρω δοκοῦντι νῦν αφεσταναι 
΄ 5 N 5 A Ἂ N 3 "^ fe 
προσερχεται, οὐδεις αγνοει. και µην κακεινο γε 
y [74 “ N e ` ^ Ü ^ e 4? t ^ 
ἐστε, OTL ὅσα uev υπο Λακεδαιμονίων 3) Ud Ίμων 
y ες À 3. 3 > e Ns f 
έπασχον οἱ EXXqves, αλλ οὖν υπο γνησίων γε 
3’ - ς y ^ N ‘ aS / 
ὄντων τῆς Ελλάδος ἠδικοῦντο, καὶ τον αἴτον TpO- 
” ΄ r, ^n e ^ 2 εν , OU y 
πον av τις υπελαβε τοῦθ ὥσπερ ἂν εἰ υἷος EV ουσια 
^ S ΄ ΄ ^ Í: A 3 
TONAN YEYOVÆS γνήσιος διώκει τι μη καλώς unè 
, ^ 2 py δν ` a ” ΄ Li ` 
ορθῶς, κατ αὐτο μεν τοῦτο ἄξιον µεμψεως εἶναι και 
/ ε 3 > L ^ [4 ? L 
κατηγορίας, ὡς Ò οὐ προσήκων ἢ ὡς οὐ κληρονόμος 
z ` ^ 3) / 2 i ^ L + D 
τουτων ὧν TAUTA ETOLEL, οὐκ ενειναι λεγειν. εἰ δε 
- A e ^ ` M $ 3 ΄ 
γε δοῦλος 1) υποβολιμαῖος τα μη προσήκοντα απωλ- 
& 3 / ε ΄ el ^ M 
Ave καὶ ελυμαίνετο, Πρακλεις ὅσω μᾶλλον δεινον 
w Ὁ - ” , ^ y 3 > , , 
και op*yrs ἄξιον παντες ἂν ἔφησαν εἶναι. αλλ οὐχ 
e ` / ` È b ^ r ^ , 
ὑπερ Φιλιππου και ὧν εκείνος πρα-τει νὺν, ουχ 
[i y , p 5 e + ras 
ούτως εχουσιν, ου µονον ουχ Ελληνος ὄντος οὐδε 
/ as n t ? 5 das 
προσήκοντος οὐδὲν τοῖς "Ελλησιν, ἀλλ, οὐδε βαρ- 
/ , ^ 7] s > ^ 2 9 $9 / 
Bapov ἐντεῦθεν ὅθεν xaXov εἰπεῖν, αλλ. ολέθρου 
/ ef ο 2 , ^ dear 
Μακεδόνος, ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ἀνδράποδον σπουδαῖον οὐδεν 
5 if 
IJV προτερον. 
0 / ^ E , ej ᾽ / D 
Καιτοι τί τῆς εσχάτης ὕβρεως απολείπει; ου 
‘N = / 2 ΄ + SS ` e 
προς τῷ πολεις ἀνηρηκέναι τίθησι μεν τὰ Πύθια, 
` ` ^ e / LS EY J S ` 
τον κοινον τῶν Ἰλληνων αγωνα, καν AVTOŞ μη 
- K ΄ 5 £ / ΄ 
παρῇ, τους δούλους {αγωνοθετήσοντας πεμπει; [κύ- 


^ ^ ν - 3 ^ Ν er i 
τος δε Π[υλών και τῶν επι τους Ελληνας ταροδων 
R i 5 
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? 7 « - hy Π `N JB ^ 
ἐστι, και φρουραῖς και ξένοις τους τοπους τούτους 
/, Y SS ~ ^ [d ^ ^ 
κατέχει: EXEL δε καὶ τὴν προμαντείαν τοῦ θεοῦ, 
a ie ^ hs N ^ ’ . 
παρωσας ἡμᾶς και Θετταλους και «ωριέας και 


N 5 ? 7 as ^ f 
τους ἄλλους Αμφικτύονας, ἧς οὐδὲ τοῖς ΄Ελλησιν 


A w La) A SE 
ἅπασι µέτεστιν ; | γραφει δε Θετταλοις ον XP) D 


/ ΄ / N ΄ N « 
τρόπον πολιτεύεσθαι; πέμπει de ξένους τους μεν 
» ji bj ^ ? ^ ^ , 
εἰς Πορθµον, τον δῆμον εκβαλοῦντας τον Epe- 
΄ N > 2i 3 ? Li 4 "i 
τριέων, τους δ᾽ em ᾿Ὥρεον, τύραννον Φιλιστιδην 
’ ? 2) 7 ^ b G ^ e cd 
καταστήσοντας; WAN ὅμως ταῦθ opovres οἱ EA- 
D. Ὁ ~ s JEN Ü e s 
ληνες ανεχονται, καὶ τον αυτον τροπον ὥσπερ την 
4 Y ^ = 2 , s SS 
χάλαζαν ἔμοιγε δοκοῦσι θεωρεῖν, ευχομενοι μεν μὴ 


Ὦ € X ef p ΄ s ? SS 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἕκαστοι γενέσθαι, κωλύειν δε οὐδεις 


ἐπιχειρῶν. οὐ μόνον δ᾽ ἐφ οἷς ἡ “Ελλὰς ὑβριζε-' 


€ 3 3 ^ 3 ^ 5 4 3 , 1 3 e ` [3 

ται UT αὐτοῦ, οὐδεὶς αμύνεται, ἀλλ. οὐδ᾽ UTEP ὧν 
Ἡ [74 3 - - A yn y 

αυτος ἕκαστος αδικείται' τοῦτο yap Ίδη τουσχατον 
3 n 3 / 3. 93 / 2 4 ` 
ἐστίν. οὐ Κορινθίων ἐπ Αμβρακιαν ἐλήλυθε καὶ 

’ , 3 ^ το D $ 3 
Aeveuda; ουκ ᾿Αχαιῶν Ναύπακτον opwporer At- 


^ 3 N > ^ pd ’ 
τωλοῖς παραδώσειν; οὐχὶ Θηβαίων Εγίνου apy- 


N ^ 3 EN B $ ΄ Γ΄ η 
putat; και vuv επι υξαντιους πορενεται συμμι- 


5’ } ϱ ^ 3^4 y > ` 
Yous ὄντας: ουχ ἡμῶν, EW τᾶλλα. αλλα Χερρα- 
+ AN / 3’ Τι / ^ 
νήσου Tiv μεγίστην εχει πολιν Kapótav ; ταῦτα 
/ [4 ef Li ~ 9 
τοινυν πασχοντες ἅπαντες μελλομεν και μαλακιξο- 
` s ν / / ? ^ 
µεθα και προς τους πλησιον βλεπομεν, απιστουντες 
» D ? ^ / to^ 2 ^ / 
αλλήλοις, ov τῷ παντας "uas αδικοῦντι. καίτοι 
Ν “ 3 ^ ef ’ ’ y 
τον ἅπασιν ασελγως OUTO χρωμενον τι οιεσθε. 
3 ^ 3 ο e ^ ε r ^ / / 
ἐπειδὰν καθ éra ἡμῶν ἑκαστου κύριος γενηται, τι 


[A 
ποιησειν | 


E 
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/ > y / > s s ^ ν 
Τι οὖν αἴτιον τουτωνι; οὐ yap ἄνευ Xoyov καὶ 
/ ' 0j; p ^a ο 5 ε , ` 
δικαίας αἰτίας οὔτε TOO οὕτως εἶχον ἑτοίμως προς 
2 / tg) Erd ^ S x 4 
ελευθερίαν οἱ Ελληνες, ovre νῦν προς TO δουλεύειν. 
9 73 5 ? xy , ^ > ^ ^ 
ἦν τι TOT, WV, ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. ἐν ταῖς τῶν ToN- 
^ / ES ^ 2 mu m A ` ^ ^ 
λῶν διανοίαις ὃ νῦν οὐκ ἔστιν, ὃ καὶ τοῦ Περσῶν 
3 fa ΄ X 3 / = ας € y 
ἐκράτησε πλούτου καὶ ἐλευθέραν ἦγε THY Ελλάδα 
Ν M / 5’ - ΄ 2 - e 
καὶ OUTE ναυμαχίας οὔτε πεζης µαχης οὐδεμιᾶς ἡτ- 
^ ^ 2 zi « cf ΄ bi »X 
Tato, νῦν ὃ ἀπολωλὸς ἅπαντα λελύμανται καὶ ἄνω 
b fe ia S "^ Cry z , j 
Kal κατω πεποίηκε τα τῶν Ελλήνων πραγματα. τί 
> 5 - s s e y , 
οὖν ἣν τοῦτο; TOUS παρα τῶν ἄρχειν βουλομένων 
A / ` e / / / 
ἢ διαφθείρειν την Ελλάδα χρήματα λαμβάνοντας 
e > 7 ν , 5 \ 
ἅπαντες έµισουν, καὶ χαλεπωτατον ἣν TO δωροδο- 
^ 2 ^ > O4 E » ^ 
κοῦντα ἐξελεγχθῆναι, καὶ τιμωρίᾳ μεγίστη τοῦτον 
2 "n ` 5 « t ΄ ^ ΄ 
εκολαζον. TOV οὖν καιρον εκάστου τῶν πραγμάτων, 
^ e 4 ΄ , > 5 " 
ὃν ἡ τύχη πολλακις παρασκευάζει. οὐκ ἦν πρίασθαι 
` ^ / Far ^ / σον 
παρα τῶν λεγόντων οὐδε THY στρατηγούντων, οὐδὲ 
M Ν 2 ” κ / » * A x N 
την προς ἀλλήλους ὁὀμονοιαν. οὐδὲ την προς τους 
/ N ` ’ 9 » Σο») 0 
τυράννους Kat τους βαρβάρους απιστίαν, οὐδ΄ ὅλως 
^ IAS ^ , el ,» e 2 E ^ 
τοιοῦτον οὐδέν. νῦν δ᾽ ἅπανθ᾽ ὥσπερ εξ αγορας 
᾽ / ^ 9 ^ S > ` ΄ [snb 
ἐκπέπραται ταῦτα, ἀντεισῆκται δε ἀντὶ τούτων ὑφ 
ζω 2 / X p G oq , ^ 5 
av ἀπόλωλε καὶ νενόσηκεν y Ελλάς. ταῦτα ὃ 
> « / ^ y y + Ex A e 
ἐστι τι; ζῆλος, εἰ τις εἴληφε τι, γέλως, ἂν OO- 
N ^ ^ `A ^ 2 ^ of a θ᾽ 
ΟΥ, µισος. ἂν τουτοις τις επιτιµα, TANANA παν 
ei 2 ^ ^ ^ y 3 Ν i? 
ὅσα ἐκ τοῦ δωροδοκεῖν ἤρτηται. ἐπεὶ τριήρεις γε 
` ΄ - ν ΄ ` ^ E 
Kal σωμάτων πλῆθος καὶ χρηματων και της ἄλλης 
^ 9 / ν y e y E) ΄ 
κατασκευῆς αφθονία. καὶ τἄλλα οἷς ἄν τις ισχυειν 


` / ’ - ef SY / ὃν / 
τας TONELS κρίνοι, νυν ἅπασι και πλείω και μειξω 
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2 s ^ D ^ Σ xd πο Y 
εστι των τότε πολλῳ. aXX ἅπαντα ταυτ αχρηστα, 
Y 5 / e Ν e^ FA + 
ἄπρακτα, ἀνόνητα ὑπὸ τῶν πωλούντων γιγνεται. 
e 5 e? ^5» Y M ` ^ to^ / 
Οτι δ᾽ οὕτω ταῦτ᾽ ἔχει, τὰ μεν νῦν ὁρᾶτε δήπου Íl 
` λῶν 3 ^ ^ , ` >»? ^ 
καὶ οὐδὲν ἐμοῦ προσδεισθε μάρτυρος" τὰ Ó' ἐν τοῖς 
p / τ’ , id 5 OS ’ 
ἄνωθεν χρόνοις ὅτι ταναντία εἶχεν, ἐγω δηλώσω, : 
υ + 2 - + 3 ` /7 ^ 
οὐ λογους έμαυτου λεγων. ἄλλα γραμματα των 
, ^ e s Aa? ^ " , 
προγόνων τῶν ὑμετέρων, & κεῖνοι κατέθεντο εἰς 
΄ [al é D b + 7] 3 
στήλην χαλκῆν γράψαντες εἰς ἀκρόπολιν. ᾿4ρθ- {2 
/ e ΄ / BA N 
uos, φησίν, ὁ Πυθώνακτος Ζελείτης ἄτιμος και 
/ ^ ΄ cog / ν - / 
πολέμιος τοῦ δήμου τοῦ ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν συμμᾶ- ιο 
2 8 ` , 3 and * ` 4 , , 
χων αὐτὸς καὶ γένος. εἶθ᾽ ἡ αιτία γεγραπται δι 
A a 3. el s ` ` E D 
ἣν ταῦτ᾽ εγένετο" ὅτι τὸν χρυσὸν τον ἐκ Μήδων 
, / y a> ? ` A , 
εἰς Πελοποννησον ἤγαγεν. ταῦτ ἐστι τα γραμ: 
/ S « A / 9 > e " 
pata. λογιξεσθε δὴ προς θεῶν, τίς ἦν ποθ᾽ ἡ δια- 1} 
- 2 ο ^ ΄ - ΄ * 
vola τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων τῶν τοτε ταῦτα ποιούντων, ἢ i5 
’ * ? / ? ^ / ` » 
τί το αξίωμα. εκεῖνοι Ζελείτην τινα ρθµιον 
^ $ i? . [A i x ^ ? if 
δοῦλον βασιλέως (ἡ γὰρ Ζέλειά ἐστι τῆς ᾿Ασίας), 
ef ~ 5 / ò a / yY > II N 
ὅτι τῷ δεσπότη διακονῶν χρυσίον Ίγαγεν εἰς Ηελο- 
ϱ , » / , ` e a m 
πόννησον, οὐκ θήναζε, εχθρον αὑτῶν ανέγραψαν 
x ^ , 3 Ν N $ Ν 3 if 
και τῶν συμμαχων αὐτὸν καὶ γένος, KAL ἀτίμους. 20 
- EC ` , a y e ν , , 
τοῦτο ὃ εστιν ovy ἣν ἂν τις οὕτωσι φήσειεν ατι- Η 
/ / S ^ ^ > f ^ , 
μίαν" τί γὰρ TO Ζελείτῃ, τῶν Αθηναίων κοινῶν εἰ 
t 
` ’ y 3 > 3 ^ - ΄ 
µη µεθεξειν ἔμελλεν; αλλ ἐν τοῖς φονικοῖς γεγραπ- 
A / να iG * > ὃ ὃ e 7 ὃ i 0 
ται νόμοις, ὑπερ ὧν ἂν μὴ διδῷ φονου δικάσασθαι, 
X y $ ie ^ ` yf 
καὶ ἄτιμος φησι τεθνάτω. τοῦτο δὴ λέγει, καθα- zs 
` ` r ` , / 5 , a 
pov τον τουτων τινα αποκτειναντα εἶναι. ουκοῦν 4) 


2) ’ 3 - - / ^ € / 
ενοµιζον ἐκεῖνοι τῆς πάντων 70v. Ὦλληνων σωτη- 
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p e ^ 2 / > » s A J - 
plas αὐτοῖς ἐπιμελητεον εἶναι: ου γαρ ἂν AUTOS 
M 4 ? 5 ` 5 ^ x 
ἔμελεν ει τις ἐν Πελοπουνήσῳ τινας ὠνεῖται και 

1 s ^ > ο y ? / ? 
διαφθείρει, μὴ τοῦθ᾽ ὑπολαμβανουσιν' ἐκολαξον ὃ 

ef x ^ A » el S 
οὕτω καὶ ἐτιμωροῦντο οὓς αισθοιντο ὥστε και OTN- 

/ - , ν ΄ ο.» Š ^ [4 ΄ 

s λίτας ποιεῖν. ἐκ δε τούτων εἰκότως τα τῶν EMi- 
2 [ο / / 2 p , ^ 

νων ἦν τῷ βαρβάρῳ Φοβερα, ovy o βαρβαρος τοῖς 
ef , , E ^ 9 S ej p » ο ^ 
{i Ελλησιν. αλλ οὐ νῦν" οὐ yap οὕτως εχεθ ὑμεῖς 

5 hj ^ ^ y N » } A ^ 
ουτε προς τα τοιαῦτα OUTE προς TAANA, aXXa. πως; 


y ΄ ν ? b ^ 
€um a ; κέλευετε και ουκ ὀργιείσθε; 


EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY ΑΝΑΓΙΓΝΩΣΚΗΙ. 


y / zog ’ hj ^ 
41 Εστι τοίνυν τις εὐήθης λογος παρα τῶν mapa- 
^ ΄ ` / e y / 
1 µυθεισθαι Βουλομενων τὴν πολιν, ὡς apa οὕπω 
/ / , Q ϱ > 5 / d 
Φιλιππος ἔστιν οἷοι ποτ ἦσαν «ακεδαιμόνιοι, ot 
θαλά ἐν ἢ ὶ γῆς dra βασιλέα δὲ 
αλαττῆς μεν Ίρχον και γῆς ἀπασης, Βασιλεα δε 
΄ 5 ο 7 } Jas 3 ΄ Σ 3 
συμμαχον εἶχον, υφιστατο Ò οὐδεν αὐτούς" ἀλλ. 
e , @ ? / ΄ D s > 5 
15 ὅμως Ίμυνατο κακείνους ἡ πολις και ουκ ανηρ- 
/ ΣΝ & # , 5 y Si ^ ` 
πάσθη. εγω δὲ ἁπάντων ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν πολλὴν 
3 / τ. ἡ X σῶν e / p ^ 
ειληφότων επιδοσιν. καὶ οὐδεν ὁμοίων ὄντων τῶν 
^ - / σαν e ^ j ^ ` ^ 
νῦν τοῖς προτερον, οὐδεν ἡγοῦμαι πλεον ἢ τὰ τοῦ 
$ ^ y - / ^ ^ 
48 πολέμου κεκινῆσθαι καὶ ἐπιδεδωκεναι. πρῶτον μὲν 
N si ἐς ’ ; ὁ X rd ^ 
20 Yap «ακούω Λακεδαιμονίους TOTE καὶ παντας τους 
y / ^ ^ / ` e p B p 
ἄλλους τετταρας μῆνας à) πέντε, την ὡραίαν αὐτήν, 
Σ / A s r ` i e / 
ἐμβαλοντας ἂν καὶ κακωσαντας τὴν χωραν οπλι- 
« - Là ? ^ 2 3 
ταις και πολιτικοί στρατεύμασιν εναχωρεῖν επ 
4 
y , LN > 3 D 9 ^ ` 
οικου παλιν: οὕτω Ò ἀρχαίως εἶχον. μᾶλλον δε 


c el rar / , ^ , 
25 πολιτικῶς, ὥστε οὐδε χρημάτων ὠνεῖσθαι παρ 
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, ` Ins , > 5 ͵ D s ^ 
ουδενος ουδέν, αλλ. εἶναι νομιμον τινα και προφανὴ 


^ 4 N 3 e - & ΄ hj ^ 
τον πόλεμον. νυνὶ Ò ὁρᾶτε pev δήπου τὰ πλεῖστα. 


` 7j 2 + 2 Ν b 3 
τους προδότας ἀπολωλεκότας, οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἐκ παρατά- 
Jas ΄ ΄ Ὁ τ hi / 
ξεως οὐδε μάχης γιγνόμενον: ακούετε δὲ Φίλιππον 
3 ` ^ L e ^ y / B (a 
ουχι τω φάλαγγα οπλιτῶν ἄγειν βαδιίζονθ᾽ ὅποι 
z 3 x (ο ` € te t / 
βούλεται, αλλα τῷ ψιλους, ἱππέας, τοξότας, ξένους, 
- D ^ ΄ 2 ^d > 3i ^ 
τοιοῦτον ἐξηρτῆσθαι στρατόπεδον. ἐπειδὰν ὃ ἐπὶ 
΄ SS ^ 3 [d ^ ΄ EY 
τούτοις προς νοσοῦντας EV αὐτοῖς προσπέσῃ καὶ 
x 6 N ^ ΄ b ? i oe D 
µηδεις ὑπερ τῆς χωρας δὲ απιστίαν c£, µηχανη- 
> 3 ΄ - N ^ + XN 
ματ εἐπιστήσας πολιορκεῖ. καὶ σιωπῶ θέρος καὶ 
T e σον / Jas.» ` > / 
χειμώνα, ως οὐδεν διαφέρει. οὐδ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐξαίρετος 
e aA Ü ^ , / Ins 
OPA τις ἣν διαλείπει. ταῦτα μέντοι πάντας εἰδο- 
bI ΄ 3 - ΄ xs / 
τας καὶ λογιζομενους ov δεῖ προσεσθαι τὸν TONE- 
2 x y > 3 S N ο Ν - 
μον εἰς την χώραν, οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν εὐήθειαν τὴν τοῦ 
/ ^ He i id ^ ? 
τοτε προς Λακεδαιμονίους πολέμου βλέποντας ἐκ- 
E ^ , ο e D " ΄ 
τραχηλισθῆναι, αλλ. ὡς ἐκ πλείστου φυλάττεσθαι 
A ΄ s ^ ^ 77 y 
τοις πραγµασι και ταῖς TUPATKEVALS, ὅπως οἴκοθεν 
E z ^ > ^ 2 
μη κινήσεται σκοποῦντας, οὐχί συµπλακέντας δια- 
u IN ` M r Ss ΄ 
γωνιζεσθαι. προς pev yap πόλεμον πολλὰ φύσει 
, 3 Coa e / » > ” 
πλεονεκτημαθ ἡμῖν ὑπάρχει. ἄν περ, ὦ ἄνδρες 
2 - - > 4 A ^ wi ^ 2 p 
Αθηναῖοι. ποιεῖν ἐθέλωμεν ἃ δεῖ, ἡ φύσις τῆς ἐκεί- 
/ 8 y ` / s ` ` 
νου χωρας, nS ἄγειν καὶ φερειν ἐστι πολλην και 
^ ^ M / 3 N b ^ y 
κακως ποιεῖν, ἄλλα µυρια" εἰς δε αγῶνα ἄμεινον 
e ^ 3 ^ 5 
ἡμῶν εκείνος Ίσκηται. 
> / s ^ ^ , Jar - 
Ov µονον 6€ δεῖ ταῦτα γιγνωσκειν, οὐδὲ τοῖς 
” > ^ 5 ^ ^ ^ 2 5) N 
ἔργοις εκείνον αμύνεσθαι τοῖς τοῦ πολέμου. ἀλλὰ 


I ^ ^ i ^ / s 3 DES 
και τω λογισμῳ και TH διανοίᾳ τους παρ υμιν 
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» 
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το S 3 - 2 ^ 3 , 74 
υπερ avTOv λέγοντας μισῆσαι, ενθυµουµεένους ὅτι 
, 3 - - th 3 - - S 
E. 2 z Ξ 
οὐκ ἐνεστι τῶν τῆς πόλεως ἐχθρῶν κρατῆσαι, πρὶν 
^ ` D 3 OA ^ "n 5 e ^ 
αν TOUS εν αυτη τη TONEL κολασητε υπήρετουντας 
aN ὦ A S * Ü ` ` 7 ν 
8| ἐκείνοις. 0 ua τον Aia καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους θεοὺς ov 
5 2 τ - ^ 5 ` 3 As Cy ue zs 
«δυνήσεσθε ὑμεῖς ποιῆσαι, αλλ, εἰς τοῦτο αφίχθε 
4 `A / ^ ? 5 D / ΄ 
µωριας 7) παρανοιας 1] οὐκ EXW τι λεγω (πολλάκις 
^ y ? 1 + ~ ^ ^ r 
yap ἐμοιγ επελήλυθε καὶ τοῦτο φοβεῖσθαι, μή τι 
ὃ / ^ vi > A er ’ 
αιμονίον τα πραγματα ελαύνη). ὥστε λοιδορίας, 
0o. a 8 ` ^ ΄ e Do 9 y 
φθονου, σκωµµατος, ἧς τινος ἂν τύχητε ἕνεκ αἰτίας 
> ; ΄ e Jnr A 2 ^ ” 
ιο ανθρωπους μισθωτούς, ὧν ovd ἂν ἀρνηθεῖεν ἔνιοι 
e > rT OS ^ ΄ ΄ ν - 
ως ουκ εἰσι TOLOUTOL, λεγειν κελευετε, KAL YEAATE 
- M ^ `N 2 ’ - / 
33 ἄν τισι λοιδορηθῶσιν. καὶ οὐχι πω τοῦτο δεινὸν, 
/ A D 3 « s ` / , 
καίπερ ov δεινὸν: aXXa καὶ µετά πλείονος aopa- 
’ / ΄ ’ A ^ € ν 
λείας πολιτεύεσθαι δεδώκατε τούτοις ἡ) τοῖς υπερ 
e na ΄ t 7i ef \ 
15 UWV λεγουσιν. καιτοι θεάσασθε ὅσας συµφορας 
’ x ^ / 5 [A 3 ^ 
παρασκευάζει το των τοιούτων ἐθέλειν ἀκροᾶσέαι. 
΄ η Ὁ ^ ΄ ” 
λέξω δ᾽ ἔργα à martes εἰσεσθε. 
3 2d Ὁ Ü ^ $ ^ , ^ 
56 ᾿Ησαν ἐν Ολύνθῳ τῶν ἐν τοῖς πράγμασ» τινὲς 
` / x L > e A 9 ’ ‘ 
μεν Φιλίππου καὶ πτανθ᾽ ὑπηρετοῦντες ἐκείνῳ. τινες 
A ^ 1 ` ’ ` 7 e 
20 δὲ τοῦ βελτίστου καὶ ὅπως μὴ δουλεύσουσιν οι TO- 
^ [A ο x i 5 ΄ 
AITAL πράττοντες. πότερος δὴ τὴν πατρίδα εξωλε- 
A Ü s ? +o e 
σαν; 1) ποτεροι TOUS VT T €as προυόοσαν, ων προ- 
L4 + 3 y. (s ` / 
δοθέντων "Όλυνθος ἁπωλετο; οἱ τα Φιλίππου 
^ N dw? 5 e [ IN ^ A 
φρονουντες καὶ OT Tv η TONS πους TU βελτιστα 
9] ^ 9 , Ch 
25 λέγοντας συκοφαντουντες και διαβαλλοντες οὕτως 
ef id > 7 / a 3 - Y ^ e 
ωστε TOV γ Απολλωνίδην καὶ ἐκβαλειν ὁ δῆμος ὁ 


^ 3 2 ’ 
τῶν Ὀλυνθίων ἐπείσθη. 
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9 D S ΄ / Ss m ^ ; 
Ου τοινυν παρα τουτοις μονοις το έθος TOUTO . 


> ΄ y 5 ? ^ ? b] 
πάντα κακὰ εἰργάσατο, ἄλλοθι δ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ" aXX 
I 3 / , ` ? / 4 Ν 
ev ᾿Ερετρία. ἐπειδὴ απαλλαγεέντος Πλουτάρχου καὶ 

5 n > ` t ν hj ra 
τῶν ξένων ὁ δῆμος εἶχε τὴν πόλιν και τον Πορθμὸν, 
ε M Ene n ^ 3 `N ΄ € 3. 3 S é 
οἱ μὲν ep ὑμᾶς ἦγον τὰ πράγματα, οἱ È επι Pı- 
΄ ` ΄ \ . - 
λιππον. ἀκούοντες δε τούτων τὰ πολλα μᾶλλον 
€ / `‘ ^ ? ra ^ ^ 
οἱ ταλαίπωροι καὶ δυστυχεῖς Βρετριεις τελευτῶν- 
> i ` ον fo^ , ? 
τες ἐπείσθησαν τους ὑπερ αὐτῶν λεγοντας εκβα- 
- ` / 9 £ / e / 
Acw. και γαρ τοι πεµψας Ιππονικον ὁ σύμμαχος 
E ^ B ` Ῥ / ` / 
αὐτοῖς Φιλιππος και ξένους χιλίους, τα τείχη TE- 
^ ^ ^ ` ^ y , 
ριεῖλε τοῦ Πορθμοῦ και τρεῖς κατέστησε τυράννους, 
/ 2 / - / ν ` 
Ιππαρχον, Avtopedovta, Ἱκλειταρχον' και pera 
a ? 2 tg 3 ^ / M y / 
taut εξελήλακεν εκ τῆς χωρας δις Ίδη βουλομέ- 
a , ν ’ ` > 2 ΄ 
νους σωδεσθαι, τοτε μεν πεέμψεις τοὺς μετ EvpuXo- 


ie y SS N s 
you Eevous, παλιν δε τους μετα Παρμενίωνος. 


F / a ν \ / , 0 ff Ὁ c 
Καὶ τί δεῖ τὰ πολλὰ λέγειν; aXX ἐν flpeo Φι- 


΄ hi y ’ hj , M 
λιστίδης pev erparre Pinno και Méven mos. και 
te N P x b ^ a ^ 
Σωκράτης και Ooas και Αγαπαΐος. οἷπερ νῦν 
y ` LÀ ` ^95) ο [74 3 
ἔχουσι τὴν πολιν (καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἤδεσαν ἅπαντες). Ev- 
- , X bl ? τ - b 3 L4 
patos δέ τις, ἄνθρωπος καὶ παρ ἡμίν ποτ ενθαδε 


5 T d f 2 ^ m N ^ y 
οἰκήσας, ὅπως ἐλεύθεροι καὶ μηδενος δοῦλοι ἔσον- 


€ Ν ` Y e o / ^ E 
ται. οὗτος τὰ μεν ἄλλα ὡς ὑβριξετο καὶ προέπη- 


/ € NS ^ D ^ X y ie 
λακίζετο ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου. πολλα ἂν em λέγειν" 
> ^ ν / ^ e , 3 / e 
ἐνιαυτῷ δὲ πρότερον τῆς ἁλώσεως ενέδειξεν ὡς προ- 

/ M 1 XN M ? 2 ^ bi y 

δστην τὸν Φιλιστίδην καὶ τους pet αὐτοῦ, arobo- 
^ 7 / bi + 

μενος à πράττουσιν. συστραφέντες δὲ ἄνθρωποι 


N ` ` y d s 
πολλοι και χορηγον έχοντες Φιλιππον και πρυτα- 


5S 


6f) 
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if ? Y bs 3 ^ 3 N , 
νευύμενοι ἀπάγουσι τον Εὐφραῖον εἰς το δεσµωτη- 
> M f $i /. e ^ SS ^ > 
ül ριον ὡς συνταράττοντα τὴν πολιν. ὁρῶν de ταῦθ 
r ^ e ^ 2 - ολ ` ^ ^ ^ ^ 
ὁ δῆμος ὁ τῶν [lpevrOv, αντι τοῦ τῷ μεν βοηθεῖν, 
s ? 3 / ^^ hj 1 > i ` 
τους Ò αποτυµπανίσαι, τοῖς μεν οὐκ ὠργίζετο, τον 
. 3 / ^ "p^ x ` Jo p 
sô ἐπιτήδειον ταῦτα παθεῖν ἔφη καὶ επεχαιρεν. 
hy ^ 3 ε ` 1 2 1 v fg y b ἔα 
uera ταῦθ᾽ οἱ μεν επ ἐξουσίας ὁπόσης ἠβονλοντο 
» e e / / ν ^ 
ἐπραττον ὅπως ἡ πόλις ληφθήσεται, καὶ κατεσκευά- 
SS ^ ^ bs) ^ y y 
ζοντο τὴν πρᾶξιν' τῶν δὲ πολλών εἰ τις αἰσθοιτο, 
35 « ΄ ` A? ^ Ὡ » 
ἐσίγα καὶ κατεπέπληκτο, τὸν Ευφραῖον, οἷα ἔπαθε, 
΄ ef 3 3 fe ’ ef 3 
το µεμνημένοι. οὕτω ὃ αθλίως διέκειντο ὥστε ov 
y: 3 n 2 s e ^ / 
πρότερον ἐτόλμησεν OVOELS τοιούτου κακοῦ προσιον- 
t^ , ` / ` ν 
τος ῥῆξαι φωνὴν, πριν διασκευασάμενοι προς τῶ 
/ / e / ^ 3 e N 
τείχη προσῆεσαν οἱ πολέμιοι’ τηνικαῦτα Ò οἱ µεν 
/ ς Ss Jas ^ ` / / 
ϱ) ἡμύνοντο οἱ δὲ προυδίδοσαν. τῆς δὲ πόλεως οὕτως 
[d 7 ? ^ NS ^ € 4 Y Ν 
13 ἄλουσης αἰσχρῶς και κακῶς οἱ μεν ἄρχουσι καὶ 
- s ’ ? ie N s * 
τυραννοῦσι, τους τοτε σωζοντας αὐτους και TOV 
3 ^ e ΄ f ^ ^ 3, N Ν 
Evudpaiov ἐτοίμους ὁτιοῦν ποιεῖν ὄντας τους μεν 
3 "n ` ν 3 / e 3 ; - 
ἐεκβαλοντες. τοὺς δε ἀποκτείναντες, ὁ Ò Ευφραίος 
3 ^ 3 £ (9 / y ΄ ei N 
εκείνος απέσφαξεν ἑαυτὸν. Epyw μαρτυρήσας ὅτι καὶ 
/ ` ^ [4 `~ ^ ^ 5 if 
20 δικαίως καὶ καθαρῶς ὑπερ τῶν πολιτῶν ανθειστή- 
a 
κει Φιλίππω. 
N 9 Ὁ 9 9 / >» ^ ν ν 
0- Τί οὖν ποτ αἴτιον. θαυμαζετ tows, τοῦ καὶ τους 
7 / b ` 3 ^ M ` 3 , 
OxvvOiovs καὶ τους ᾿Ερετριεῖς καὶ τους fAlpevras 
el ν ` CES T ΄ » ^ 
Ἴδιον προς τους ὑπερ Φιλίππου λεγοντας ἔχειν 1) 
ν € ν e ^ [74 ` 2 € ^ e im 
25 TOUS ὑπερ ἑαυτῶν; ὅπερ kat παρ ὑμῖν, OTL τοις 
M το ` ^ / / Jar ’ 
μεν ὑπὲρ τοῦ βελτίστου λέγουσιν οὐδὲ βουλομένοις 


y 3 7 N T IAs 3 ^ ` ` 
EVEOTLV EVLOTE προς χαριν ουδεν ELTEL τα γαρ 
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/ , ? ? ~ ο z e 3 
πραγµατ αναγκη σκοπειν οπως σωθήσεται’ οἱ ὃ 
? > a e / / / 
ἐν αυτοῖς οἷς χαριζονται Φιλιππῳ συμπραττουσιν. 
8 7 D ο ο ? λῶν - ” 
εἰσφέρειν ἐκέλευον, οἱ ὃ ovdev δεῖν ἔφασαν: πο- 
- x i z e D y 3 » ef 
λεμειν καὶ µη πιστενειν, OL ἀγειν ειρηνην. έως 
1 ΄ y SS 7 «* ^ 
ἐγκατελ/φθησαν. ταλλα τον αὐτὸν τρόπον οἶμαι 
' ? rr S DEA / ο "n 7 
πανθ.. ἵνα μη καθ ἕκαστα λεγω’' οἱ μεν, ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
- ^3 X. [2 3 P] 7 y 
χαριουνται, TAUT ελεγον, οἱ Ò ἐξ ὧν ἔμελλον ow- 
A N ^ x * ^ > σι 
θήσεσθαι. πολλα δὲ καὶ τὰ τελευταῖα ουχ οὕτως 
sy SES B y ὃ 2) Ma t ^ NA 
OUTE προς χάριν OUTE OL ἄγνοιαν οἱ πολλοι προΐεντο, 
pi ο ο » 3 ^N a ef. [2 ^ 
αλλ. ὑποκατακλινόμενοι, επειδη τοῖς ὅλοις ἡττᾶσθαι 
3? 7 N S S g . y ? , D 
ενομιξον. ὃ v) τον lia καὶ τον ᾿Απολλω δέδοικα 
1 ν ` ΄ (e ^ ? \ y ? , 
εγω μη παθητε ὑμεῖς, ἐπειδάν ἴδητε ἐεκλογιζοµενοι 
` e ^ ? $ / ` / S ν Ü 
μηδεν ὑμιν ενον. καίτοι μη γενοιτο μεν τα πραγ- 
3 3 ΄ * 0 ΄ x ΄ - * 
ματ εν TOUTO' τεθναναι δε µυριακις κρειττον d) 
à ^ , r 3 e 
κολακείᾳ τι ποιήσαι Φιλίππου. καλὴν y οι πολ- 
ν - , ΄ ᾽ - ΄ oe e 
Aot νῦν απειλήφασιν f2perrov χαριν. οτι τοις Φι- 
’ 4 ? / τ # Ns b 3 ^ 
λίππου φιλοις επέτρεψαν αυτούς, τὸν ὃ Ευφραῖον 
3 7 fa 2 ε - ο Gh , ef i 
έωθουν" καλὴν y ο δῆμος ὁ Ερετριέων, ὅτι τους 


* / τ 2 74 Ἢ 
μεν ὑμετέρους πρέσβεις uT 1Àaoe, Κλειταρχω δ᾽ 


» 4 e ’ ΄ T ΄ « 
ενέδωκεν αυτον) δουλεύουσι γε μαστιγουμενοι και 2 


’ - , if , / ^ Ν 
σφαττόμενοι. καλῶς Όλυνθίων εφείσατο τῶν τον 
x / ef = p ` s 
μεν Λασθένη (ππαρχον χειροτονησεντων, τον δε 
3 / 3 / / ` ’ 
Απολλωνίδην εκβαλοντων. μωρία και κακία TOL- 
^ 3 ’ ` 2^ / S i 
αὗτα ἐλπίζειν, καὶ κακῶς βουλευομένους καὶ μηδὲν 
© Ü ^ Ὁ vay A ? s ^ Go ^ 
ὧν προσήκει ποιεῖν εθελοντας, ἄλλα τῶν UTEP τῶν 
2 ^ 7 7 ΄ ΄ ΄ - 
εχθρών λεγόντων «κροωµενους, τηλικαυτην 1/γει- 


Ον > a ^ / ) 
σθαι πόλιν OLKELY TO μέγεθος ὥστε μηδὲν. unè 


[ή 


0f 


16 
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^ e ^ > `N t Ss « > ^ 
Säv ὁτιοῦν 7, δεινον πείσεσθαι. καὶ μὴν κακεινο 


é ` ^ a 


, ^ 
τις γαρ αν ῴήθη TAUTA 


ot 


, ’ / / D oW ^ 
aig Xpov,vaTepov ποτ εἰπεῖν 
/ s s / M ` S ν ν - 
γενέσθαι; νὴ τον Δία, ἐδει yap το καὶ το ποιῆσαι 
` N ν - » Y ` a y E ^ 
Kal TO μὴ ποιῆσαι. πολλα av ειπειν ἔχοιεν OXvv- 
^ å 19 , / 2 EN , ΄ 
s Oros νῦν, ἃ TOT εἰ προείδοντο, ουκ ἂν ἀπωλοντο' 
L > A 3 - s ^ ^ ^ 5) 
πολλ. ἂν Ὠρεῖται, πολλα Φωκεῖς, πολλα τῶν απο- 
$ 74 3 ο / Pi M 2 ^ 
(f) λωλότων ἕκαστοι. «λλα TL τούτων ὄφελος αὐτοῖς ; 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE First Philippie was delivered late in tlie year 352 B. C., 
or early in the year 351. The progress of Philip's conquests 
and aggressions, which furnished the occasion for it, and whose 
rapid suceession our orator himself has sketched in more than 
one of his ovations (e. g. Οἱ, I. 12, 18; Phil., 1.4; De Cor., 69), 
may be registered chronologically thus: Amphipolis, on the 
Strymonic Gulf, so tenaciously held by the Athenians as a eolouy, 
and so eagerly coveted as a source of supply of timber for their 
ships, was captured by Philip in 358 (Curtius, V. p. 52 ; Grote, 
XI. 828), and from that time was held up for many years as a 
bribe to purchase peace or a rod to compel compliance. Pydna, 
Potidza, and Methone, all clustering about the Thermaic Gulf, 
which lay nearer to Athens (Methone being the last possession of 
the Athenians on the Macedonian coast), were taken severally in 
the years 357, 356, and 353. Pagasæ, Phere, and Magnesia, 
lying on or about the still nearer Pagasæan Gulf, and guarding 
the approaches towards Thermopylæ, all fell into his hands in 
353. The same year witnessed also his attempt to pass through 
Thermopyl for the destruction of the Phocians. Most of these 
important places had stood in more or less intimate relations to 
the Athenians, and were wrested more or less directly from their 
hands. With his fleet gathered or largely increased by his con- 
quest of these maritime cities, he now plundered the merchant- 
men of the allies of Athens (as we learn from the oration itself, 
§ 34), landed his troops on the Athenian islands Lemnos and 
Imbros, carrying off Athenian citizens as prisoners, and even 
seized their ships at Gereestus in Eubæa, levied immense sums 
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of money from them, and finally bore away the sacred trireme 
from Marathon on the coast of Attica over against Athens. 
* And all this,” the orator says, “you were unable to prevent, 
neither could you despatch succors at the times when you pro- 
posed to send them.” It was not till Philip, after his successes 
in Thessaly, marched into Thrace, ejecting some of the kings 
there, and setting up others as he chose (Ol, I. 13), and com- 
inenced the siege of Hereeon Teichos (cf. Phil., I. 10, 11, 41 with 
OL, TIT. 4, 5 and Grote, XI. p. 429, note), that the Athenians, 
alarmed for the safety of their possessions in that quarter, voted 
to raise an army adequate to oppose any effectual resistance to 
his eneroachments. And when, on the report of Philip's death, 
or, at any rate, that he was sick, this expedition lingered and 
dwindled till it finally turned out a miserable abortion (Ol. IIT. 
5, and note there), Demosthenes, then only about thirty years 
of age, and not yet one of the accepted, still less one of the pop- 
ular advisers of the Athenian demus, broke silence, and, giving 
them the counsel which should rather have come from their 
older and more admired political orators, delivered his first 
Philippic oration, 

In the Argument which is prefixed to this oration in many 
editions, Libanius says : “ The Athenians, 1msuccessful in their 
war with Philip [the war about Amphipolis, so called, which 
commenced soon after Philip's capture of the city, and formally 
ended only with the Peace of Philocrates, B. c. 346], have con- 
vened in assembly iu a state of discouragement. The orator 
accordingly endeavors, in the first place, to remove this discour- 
agement by telling them it is no wonder that they have been 
defeated, they have been so slothful and negligent of their 
duty ; and, in the second place, he instructs them how they ean 
best carry on the war. He moves them to arm and equip two 
forees, one larger, consisting of citizens, which shall remain at 
home and be ready for the exigencies which arise from time to 
time ; the other smaller, consisting partly of citizens and partly 
of mercenaries, to hover along the coast of Macedonia, and carry 
on the war incessantly, and thus put an end to Philip’s pri- 
vateering and conquering expeditions.” 


» 
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The orator apologizes for the smallness of the force, which he 
recommends, by an explicit acknowledgment (S 23) that it was 
impossible for the Athenians now to furnish a force that could 
meet Philip on the field of battle ; hence it was necessary, at 
present, to adopt this guerilla warfare, Knowing his country- 
men, as he also knew Philip, only too well, he adapts his advice 
to their character and the present necessity, and, like a wise 
counsellor and far-seeing statesman as well as zealous patriot, he 
at once alarms and encourages them ; he points ont at once the 
eases of their present weakness and the sources of their possible 
futnre strength. He proposes a definite, a feasible, and, it would 
seem, a wise plan which he might well hope they would not 
only vote, but execute, and, by executing, gain courage and 
strength for greater undertakings. Yet his advice was not fol- 
lowed ; neither of the two measures which he recommended was 
carried into effect ; the working armament was not sent out, nor 
was the home-force ever got ready. It was not until the follow- 
ing month of September (the oration being delivered some time 
in the first half of 351 B. ο.) that any actual force was sent 
against Philip ; and even then nothing more was done than to 
send the mereenary chief Charidemus to the Chersonese, with 
ten triremes and five talents in money, but no soldiers. The 
Athenians were invincibly averse to any efforts and sacrifices 
which were not indispensably necessary ; the older orators of 
the peace party, Eubulus and Demades, with the support of 
Phocion, had the popular ear, and were not anxious to yield it 
toa young and dangerous rival ; and there were already parti- 
sans of Philip ($ 18) who were as ready to influence the popular 
mind in his favor as they were to report to their Macedonian 
master all that was done at Athens. 

But the oration is, for all this, none the less worthy of our 
admiration and study. “It is" as Grote justly remarks (XI. 
440), “not merely a splendid piece of oratory, emphatie and for- 
cible in its appeal to the emotions, bringing the audience by 

* So Grote (XI. 443), with the essential concurrence of Curtius (V. 274) and 


Whiston (I. 78)  Thirlwal (II. 104) aecepts the more commonly received date, 
359. 
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many different roads to the mam convietion which the orator 
wishes to impress, profoundly animated with gennine Pan- 
hellenie patriotism and with the dignity of that free Grecian 
world now threatened by a monarel from without. lt has other 
merits besides, not less important in themselves, and lying 
more immediately within the scope of the historian. We find 
Demosthenes, yet only thirty years old, young in political life, 
and thirteen years before the battle of Chieronea, taking accu- 
rate measure of the politieal relations between Athens and 
Philip ; examining those relations during the past, pointing out 
how they had become every year more unfavorable, and foretell- 
ing the dangerous contingencies of the future, unless better pre- 
cautions were taken ; exposing with courageous frankness, not 
only the past mismanagement of public men, but also defective 
dispositions of the people themselves, wherein such management 
had its root ; lastly, after fault found, adventuring on his own 
responsibility to propose specific measures of correction, and 
urging upon reluctant eitizens a painful imposition of personal 
hardship as well as of taxation. We shall find him insisting on 
the same obligation, irksome alike to tbe leading politicians and 
to the people ($ 51). throughout all the Olynthiaes and Philip- 
pies. We note his warnings given at this early day, when 
timely prevention would have been practicable ; and his supe- 
riority to older politicians, like Eubulus and Phocion, in prn- 
dent appreciation, in foresight, and in the courage of speaking 
out unpalatable traths. The first Philippie alone is sufficient 
to prove how justly Demosthenes lays claim to the merit of 
‘having seen events m their beginnings,” and given timely 
warning to his countrymen (De Cor.. 246). It will also go to 
show, along with other proofs hereafter to he seen, that he was 
not less honest and judicions m his attempts to fulfil the remain- 
ing portion of à statesman's duty, that of working up his coun- 
trymen to unanimous and resolute enterprise; to the pitch 
requisite not merely for speaking aud voting, but for acting and 
suffering, against the common enemy.” 

Before reading this first Philippie of Demosthenes, the student 
should endeavor to reproduce in his mind’s eye, not only the 
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eireunistanees, but the scene, the time, the place, the audience, 
and the orator ; for they were all quite extraordinary. 

The time was extraordinary, It was a decisive moment in 
the history of Athens and of Greece. Nay, more, it was a great 
erisis in the history of the world. A power was rising in the 
North and rapidly advancing southward, which threatened, first, 
to subvert the liberties of Greece, and then to bestride Europe, 
Asia, and Africa like a colossus, obliterating old empires, ehan- 
ging the fate of nations, aud introducing a new epoch in human 
history. It was the same power which rose up in prophetic 
vision before the eyes of Hebrew seers in the form now of a 
Winged leopard, and now of a he-goat, coming from the west, 
overrunniug the East, traversing the face of the whole earth 
Without touching the ground, and casting down and trampling 
under foot whatever came in its way. At the time when this 
vration was delivered, as we have seen, city after city, whieh 
were but lately the possessions or the allies of Athens, had 
already fallen into the hands of the king of Macedon ; and now 
to name them was to mark the successive steps of his progress, 
now they were so many magazines and batteries for new assaults, 
so many ἐπιτειχίσματα, as the Greeks would call them, for fur- 
ther conquests. He had indeed inet with a temporary check at 
Thermopylæ, and was now in Thrace. But he was still extend- 
ing his acquisitions, and threatening the possessions of Athens 
m that qnarter; and the Athenians, disheartened, but by no 
means awake to the extent of their danger, were just now in 
that strange state of mingled anxiety and apathy from which 
only a prophet’s foresight and eloquence could arouse them, and 
only the wisdom and guidance of a faithful and trusted states- 
man could deliver them. 

The place was extraordinary. It was Athens, the watch-tower 
of old Hellas; but, alas! her most trusted watchmen were now 
asleep, if some of them were not even in sympathy and alliance 
with the enemy, — Athens, immortalized at Marathon and Platæa 
and Artemisium and Salamis as the defender of the liberties of 
Greece, but now, alas! degenerate, if some of the leading men 
were not even false to the principles and spirit of their illus- 
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trious ancestors, The particular spot which was the scene of 
this oration, and the centre of political influence in Athens, was 
the Pnyx. And this was no ordinary senate-house, no parlia- 
ment-house, or congressional chamber, or other common hall of 
assembly. The Pnyx was one of the four hills on and around 
which Athens was built, and not less famous or sacred in its 
way than the Areopagus or the Acropolis itself, being the repre- 
sentative of the politics and government of Athens as those 
other world-renowned hills were the representatives severally of 
its law and its religion. The Pnyx proper was a large seini- 
circular area, partly hewn ont of the solid rock and partly built 
up on a massive Pelaseie wall upon the abrupt face of this hill, 
where all the citizens of Athens and Attica were wont to assem- 
ble, beneath no roof but the clear blue sky, and within no walls 
but the distant, lofty, bold and purple-tinted mountains, — there, 
uot by their representatives, but in person, not in a council 
consisting at most of a few hundreds, but in an assembly of 
thousands, to deliberate on publie affairs and transact the busi- 
ness of the state. The rostra or bema from which the orator 
spoke, and to which he ascended by eight or ten steps, hewn out 
of the rock, was a square. platform, a dozen or fifteen feet high, 
itself also hewn out of the solid rock, in the middle of the chord 
of that semicircle, to speak mathematically, or, speaking more 
exactly and popularly, occupying the same position in reference 
to the area of the Pnyx and the seats of the assembly which the 
hand and eye of the archer do when he takes hold of the string 
and begins to draw it back and round out the bow, and takes 
sight along the arrow before he lets it fly. That bema looked 
directly down upon the Pnyx, and more remotely upon the 
agora and the whole city. Τί looked over to the Areopagus with 
its venerable council and court, and to the Acropolis, crowned 
with temples and statues of the gods. It looked around upon 
Athens and Attica, upon Hymettus and Pentelieus, just behind 
which was the plain of Marathon ; upon Parnes and Cithzeron, 
beyond which were Platæa and Artemisium and Thermopylæ ; 
upon Piræus and Salamis and Eleusis and Megara and Corinth 
and Argolis and all the cities and islands and harbors and prom- 
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ontories of the Saronic Gulf ; and all these not more beautiful 
to the eye of tlie orator and his audience as they flashed in the 
brightness of a Grecian sun, than they were radiant with the 
brighter glories of Athenian history. Never before was there a 
bema in itself so full of inspiration to speaker and hearers, and 
there has never heen one like it since. 

And never before nor since has there been such an audience, — 
an audience comprising the mass of the Athenian people, in 
whose hands were concentred all the powers of legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive government, educated to a man, of acute un- 
derstanding, of enltivated taste, dificult to please, requiring to 
be instructed like a senate, and vet to be anmsed as in the 
theatre, canvassing measures like statesmen and criticising words 
like rhetoricians, played on by demagogues like an instrument 
of thousand strings by a skilful musician, and at the same time 
swaying over sea and land the sceptre of a government scarcely 
less absolute and arbitrary, perhaps even more capricious, than 
that of an Oriental despot. 

And the orator was quite as peculiar, quite as remarkable as 
the audience. Small in stature, slender in form, deficient in 
museular development, but from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his foot instinct with thought and feeling, temperate in 
all his habits, a water-drinker when everybody else drank wine, 
one of those thin men whom tyrants fear and proscribe because 
they think too much, further attenuated, mayhap, by study and 
toil, a solitary man while all the Athenians spent their time in 
talking, langhing, and hearing “something newer,” a watchful, 
anxious, incorruptible patriot among corrupt demagogues and in 
the midst of a pleasure-seeking people, he was always and alto- 
gether different from those around him. And when he rose to 
speak, full of his subject, bearing on his heart the liberties of 
his country, — when, burning with zeal for the right and indig- 
nation at all wrong, he hurled his thunderbolts at traitors aud 
tyrants, — his hearers felt that there was iu him something pro- 
digious, something strangely bewitching and overpowering, if 
not even something more than human. Hence the oft-cited ex- 
clamation of Eschines to those who marvelled at the speech of 

PES 
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Demosthenes as read to them by his rival, “You should have 
heard the monster himself!” Im like manner Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus says : ** When | read one of the speeches of Isocrates, 
I am disposed to serene aud tranquil thought, like those who 
listen. to spondaic measures or Dorian or Lydian melodies ; 
but when I take up an oration of Demosthenes, I am inspired 
like the Corybants at the Mysteries of Cybele, and I am borne 
hither and thither with anxiety, fear, contempt, hatred, pity, 
anger, good-will, aud all the varied passions of the orator." 

This matchless orator was now a young man, at the very com- 
mencement of his remarkable publie life. From early child- 
hood to mature manhood he has had to contend with diffieulties 
which would have discouraged and overwhelmed any ordinary 
character. Orphanage, dishonest guardians, imperfect educa- 
tion, constitutional defects and impediments, jealous rivals and 
bitter personal enemies, 


everything has been against him. 
He has conquered all these difficulties, baffled his enemies, 
mastered hinself, triumphed over nature and adverse cirenm- 
stances, turned failure and opposition into helps and means 
of victory. But now he is to enter upon the great battle of his 
life. Now he has to contend not only with Philip and his con- 
quering legions. The ablest generals, the most eloquent orators, 
the oldest and most experienced statesmen, the most admired 
and trusted counsellors of Athens, are for the most part against 
him. The Athenians themselves, in their character and habits, 
are against him. The spirit of the people, all the tendencies of 
the age, not only at Athens but in all Greece, are against him. 
In order to succeed he must work a miracle ; he must breathe 
life into the ribs of death itself! He knows this, he feels it in 
his inmost soul. Yet he does not despair, he does not even 
hesitate. The people have gathered in crowds from the city and 
the country and filled the Pnyx. The Κήρυξ cries, * Who wishes 
to speak ?” Without waiting for any of the older orators and 
usual leaders of the people, Demosthenes rises from his seat, 
comes forward, ascends the bema, aud delivers the oration which 
we are about to read. We know it was not successful; the 
orator failed to accomplish his object. We know that he was 
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destined to fail in his heroic struggle for the liberties of his 
country. But he fell as heroes fall, he died as martyrs die, not 
with those miserable words profit and success on his lips, but 
with his banner blazoned all over with duty, honor, liberty, and 
glory. Few scenes in history are more striking, few more sug- 
gestive of the moral sublime, few more fruitful in lessons of 
wisdom and duty to young men, than the appearance of Demos- 
thenes on the Athenian bema for the delivery of his First 
Philippie. 


ANALYSIS. 


The following skeleton exhibits an outline of the plan and 
general divisions of the oration :— i 


A. Exordium (§ 1). 

B. Encouragement drawn from discouragement and from the 
past history of Athens and of Philip (2 - 12). 

C. Measures recommended. Plan of the campaign (13 - 22). 

D. Reasons for this plan (23 - 27). 

E. Ways and Means (28-380). 

F. Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast. with the 
wretched state of things now existing at Athens (33 — 46). 

H. How shall this state of things be brought to an end 
(ΑἹ - 50)? 

T. Conclusion (51). 


NOTH 


A. Exordium: Apology for speaking first (1). 

$1. Ir THE SUBJECF UNDER DISCUSSION HAD BEEN A NEW ONE, 
Γ WOULD HAVE WAITED FOR YOUR USUAL ADVISERS TO SPEAK 
FIRST. BUT SINCE THEY NAVE OFTEN GIVEN THEIR ADVICE ON 
THIS VERY SUBJECT, AND THAT NOT SATISFACTORY, ELSE THERE 
WOULD BE NO NEED OF YOUR PRESENT CONSULTATION, | MAY REA- 
SONABLY EXPECT TO BE PARDONED FOR OPENING THE DEBATE. 

l. Page 1, line 1. Both in thought and in language this introduc- 
tory sentence is a good illustration of the art which is so perfect that it 
conceals the art. Under cover of a modest and harmless apology for 
himself and a graeeful compliment to his andience, the orator, in his 
very first sentence, lets fly a polished shaft at the policy of their 
favorite counsellors. At the same time, while the sentence seems 
to be perfectly simple and natural, the words are selected with ex- 
quisite taste, the clauses are measured as it were with square and 
compass, and the whole period is constructed with consummate skill. 
In the first place, the whole sentence is divided into two antithetie 
and well-balanced members distinguished by εἰ μέν and ἐπειδὴ δέ 
(C. 685 e; Cu. 628; H. 862). Then the first member is divided 
into a protasis and an apodosis; and the apodosis, beginning 
with ἐπισχὼν ἄν, contains two subordinate alternative conditions, 
distinguished by εἰ μέν and εἰ δὲ μή, and followed by two corre- 
sponding alternative conclusions (...à» Ὕγον, and ἂν ἐπειρώμην...), 
each of which is marked by the particle d». ἐπισχὼν ἄν is equiv- 
alent to ἐπέσχον àv καὶ (C. 658 a; Cu, 595: οἱ ORE 


* The grammars of Crosby, Curtius, Goodwin, and Hadley are thus referred 
to, as in the Notes on the Olynthiacs aud the De Corona, 
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only the participle ἐπισχών is distinctly preliminary to the verb 
ἦγον. The past tenses of the indicative with εἰ in the protasis and 
ἄν in the apodosis express a supposition contrary to the fact (C. 631, b; 
Cn. 537; G. 222 ; H. 746). "Phe use of the imperfect (instead of the 
pluperfect or aorist) throughout the protasis and the apodosis (mpo?- 
τίθετο, ἤρεσκε, ἦγον, ἐπειρώμην) expresses a continued action or state 
instead of a completed or momentary one. he prytanes or proëdri, 
or whoever brought forward the subject or laid the question before 
the people, gave an opportunity to speak not only at the moment 
when the herald eried, τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται, but during the whole 
time that the subject was under cousideration. See Sanppe ad loc. 
— Ελ... προύὐτίθετο, if it were some new subject, gentlemen of Athens, 
which was luid (and is still lying) before us for discussion, 1 should 
have waited until the most of those who «re accustomed to do so had 
expressed their opinion, and then, if, ete. It was the especial prerog- 
ative of the prytanes and particularly of the proédri to bring mat- 
ters before the ecclesia for their consideration and action. Die. of 
Antiq. art. βουλή. Cf. Isoc., VIII. 15: περὶ ὧν οἱ πρυτάνεις προτι- 
θέασι. But the state, and the people, and even private individuals, 
are sometimes said in a more general sense προτιθέναι λόγον. After 
εἰωθύτων supply γνώμην ἀποφήνασθαι from γνώμην ἀπεφήναντο. The 
reference is to Eubulus and Phocion aud other leaders of the peace- 
party, who were older than Demosthenes, and had been accustomed 
to guide the Athenian popnlace (Curtius, V. 142, 444; Grote, Xl. 
443). Demosthenes was now only thirty, and might well apologize 
for proposing a plan of his own without waiting for or even eonsult- 
ing orators who had so long swayed the people, and who were advo- 
eates of a more popular policy. According to the law of Solon, per- 
sons of over fifty years of age were ealled upon to speak first in the 
assemblies of the people. Esch. con. Ctes. 4. This had become 
obsolete. Aristoph. Acharn. 43. Still, for the sake of good order 
and good feeling, the older statesmen wonld usually speak first. We 
have in De Cor., 170 a graphic description of the herald calling again 
and again τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται, and when all the orators and all the 
generals were speechless, Demosthenes comes forward not only first 
but alone to give his advice in the perilous emergency. — 5. ἃ γιγνώ- 
σκω = γνώμην, my sentiments. — 6. ἐπειδὴ δέ introduces the second 
member of the antithesis, and sets over against the supposition and 
conclusion of the first member a similarly balanced fact and inference 
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from it. — ὑπὲρ ὧν, α]. περὶ ὧν. The former has the preference as the 
more diflienlt or improbable reading, besides being found in the best 
MSS. and editions. The difference is not essential, and the preposi- 
tions are used almost interchangeably. Properly περί is about, hence 
in regard to, and ὑπέρ is over, hence in behalf of: but sinee tt so hap- 
pens that we are now considering interests in behalf of whieh these men 
have spoken many times before, I am led to believe that though I have 
visen first IT may reasonably expect to ect. with indulgenee. For 
ἀναστάς, the participle expressing condition, see C. 635; Cu. 583; 
(i, 226: H. 751. For καὶ = even ος C. 674, fs Ci, S9, $2 
H. 795, f. — 9. ἐκ...χρόνου, strictly from past time, having reference 
to the beginning of the time; but in usage = in or duríng. 

D. Encouragement and exhortation to united and vigorous action 
(2-12). 

2-12. You SHOULD PRAW ENCOURAGEMENT FROM TIE VERY 
WRETCHEDNESS OF YOUR STATE; FOR IT IS ALL THE RESULT OF 
YOUR INACTION, AND THEREFORE CAN BE REMEDIED BY ACTION. 
REMEMBER HOW NOBLY AND SUCCESSFULLY YOU RESISTED THE 
LACED.EMONIANS AT TIE HEIGHT OF THEIR POWER. SEE ΠΟΥ͂ 
PHILIP HAS WON IIIS CONQUESTS, AND RECOVER YOUR LOST POS- 
SESSIONS AND ALLIES BY SIMILAR ENERGY. THEY INCLINE TO you 
RATHER THAN TO HIM. GIVE THEM A CHANCE, AND THEY WILL 
SOON SLIP AWAY FROM HIM. HELP YOURSELVES, AND GODS AND 
MEN WILL HELP YOU. WHEN WILL YOU DO YOUR DUTY IF Nor 
Now? To FREE MEN THERE IS NO NECESSITY SO DIRE AS DISIIONOR, 
AND NO DISHONOR LIKE BEING SUBIECT TO A MAN OF MACEDON, 

2. 11. Πρώτον μέν, correlative to ἔπειτα, ἃ 5. Take courage, first, 
from the very wretchedness of your state; secondly, from your past 
history, ete. — οὖν, not inferential, but continuative or transitional 
from the exordium to the body of the speech. So 02., 1. 2; II. 8; 
111. 3, and often. — 12. τοῖς...πράγµασιν, at or by the present state 
of things. Verbs expressing an emotion of pleasure, displeasure, or 
the like are followed by a dative of the object, cause, or ground of 
the emotion. Madv.* 44; C. 456; Cu. 489; H. 611. --- οὐδ᾽ = not 
even. — 19. ὃ γὰρ...ὑπάρχει, for that which is the worst in regard to 
them in the past, this promises to become (or is capable of becoming) the 
best for the future. This logie of common-sense, so paradoxical and 
yet so just and wel? put, is repeated in Phi7., THH. 5; and in 07, I. 4, 


* Madvig’s Syntax 
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the orator extracts encouragement from the most formidable of Philip's 
resources by a similar argument. — 15. τί.. τοῦτο. The superior 
vivacity and force of this rhetorical question (whieh the orator asks 
himself or supposes his hearers to ask) over the logical γάρ, which 
might have connected the two clauses, is observed by Greek rhetori- 
cians. Demosthenes is fond of this figure. — ὅτι οὐδέν, κ. τ. X, it. is 
that your affuirs are in a bad condition, beeause you do (lt. while you 
are doing) nothing that ought to be done. — 17. ἐπεί τοι, κ. τ. N., for 
verily, if, while you were performing your whole duty, they were thus, 
there would be no hope of their becoming better. —3, 19. ἔπειτα, κ.τ.λ., 
in the second. place, you ought to consider both you who hear it from 
others and you who know it from personal remembraner, i. e. both the 
younger and the older members of the assembly. — ὑμῖν is understood 
as the agent of ἐνθυμητέον. C. 458, 682; Cu. 434; G. 281 ; H. 600. 
— ἀναμιμνησκομένοις denotes the manner and means of knowing. 
(0. GPs Cum. moll s (s BITS Dni, Ge 

P. 2, 1. 3. ἡλίκην.. ὡς, lit. when the Lacedomonieus once were in 
possession of how much power, how nobly and becomingly, ete. The 
use of the double relative or interrogative in a single clause is not 
unfrequent in Greek. We make two clauses, and use a verb instead 
of the participle: how mneh power the Lacedemonians onee possessed 
and yet how nobly and hecomingly, ete. — 3. ἐξ οὔ... πολύς, not long 
since, a kind of adverbial clause, henee the verb ἔστι is usually omitted, 
but not always, as Heslop affirms. See Franke in loc. The historical 
reference is perhaps to the repulse of Agesilaus, king of Sparta, by the 
combined forces of the Athenians and Thebans under Chabrias and 
Gorgidas. ‘These events would donhtless be in the recollection of 
many of the hearers of Demosthenes, when twenty-seven years after 
he delivered his first Philippic." 
how befitting them as the professed and acknowledged champions of the 
rights and liberties of the Greeks. — 5. ὑπὲρ τῶν δικαίων, in behalf 
of the rights. ᾿Ελληνικῶν is of course understood, but need not be 
expressed. lt is found in OL, 1]. 24, and is added here in some 
MSS. and editions, but not the most or the best. — ἐκείνους, more 
emphatic than αὐτούς, THEM, powerfn] as they were. — 6. εἰδῆτε... 


Whiston. — és προσηκόντως, 1. e. 


καὶ θεάσησθε, that you may know and sce eleavly, as it were with the 

elearness of ocular vision. Demosthenes was so fond of such pairs 

of kindred words, that Greek critics censured and ridiculed him for it. 

Cf, Rehdantz in loe. See also De Cor., 4, and note there. It is a 
B 
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species of rhetorical amplification and emphasis which suited the inten- 
sity of the orator's mind and the earnestness of his spirit. The inter- 
position of ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι between the two words is also frequent, as 
Whiston suggests, and adds to the emphasis. — 7. ουδὲν οὔτε...οὔτ᾽. 
οὐδέν is the subject of both elauses, and the correlation and contrast 
of the two is emphasized by οὔτε... οὔτ: both that nothing is to be 
feared by you while you are on your guard, aud that nothing will be 
as you would have it if you are negligent. —vdrattopévors, lit. being 
on your guard, implies condition. C. 635; Cu. 588; G. 226 ; II. 
191. — 9. παραδείγμασι. The success of the Athenians in overcom- 
ing the Lacedienionians ustrated the first proposition, viz. that they 
had nothing to fear so long as they were on the watch ; aud the pres- 
ent insolence of Philip demonstrated the second, to wit, that nothing 
would be as they would have it if they were negligent. —10. τῇ τότε, 
τῇ νῦν, C. 526; Cu. 381; H. 534. —13. ov ἐχρῆν, sc. φροντίζει», from 
our caring nothing for what we ought, sc. to have cared, —4, 15. oko- 
Ty, κ. τ. A, when he looks at the yreatness of his present military 
power on the one hand and on the other (τε | καὶ) at the loss of all the 
places hy our state. — 8vvápeos is usually force, army, in Demosthenes. 
Philip was at this time (in the Sacred War) at the head of an army 
of 20,000 foot and 3,000 horse, Grote, Xl. 410; Thirhwall, 1I. 98 ; 
Curtius, V. 77. — 16. τὰ χωρία, fhe places so well known and soon 
to be named. — 17. ὀρθῶς μὲν οἴεται, κ.τ.λ. See a similar argument 
and construction, O/., IT. 22, σώφρονος μέν, κ. τ. λ., and elsewhere. — 
μέντοι, yet, or however, opposed to μέν, So OL, IH. 2. See note, 
De Cor., 12. —18.. ἸΠΐδναν, Ποτίδαιαν, Μεθώνην, often named as sore 
places in the orations of Demosthenes, and always in the order of 
their capture by Philip. See special Introduction, p. 51, for the 
places and dates. — καὶ...καὶ...καί. Franke calls attention to the 
polysvndeton, i. e. the repetition of the connective. Asyndeton, entire 
omission of the connective, is more frequent. OZ, 1. 9; De Cor., 69, 
237, et al. The former gives weight and magnitude, the latter viva- 
city and rapidity. — πάντα... κύκλῳ, i. e. the whole country about the 
Thermaic Gulf. See Map. — οἰκεῖον, as our own. Literally and with 
the order and emphasis of the Greek : WE onee...held all that region 
As OUR OWN round about, Placed before κύκλῳ, according to hehdantz, 
to avoid hiatus and rhythmical feebleness. — 20. per’ ἐκείνου, on his 
side, —21. αὐτονομούμενα καὶ ἐλεύθερα. Observe the pair: indepen- 
feat and free. The Peonians aud Tllyrians are specified as such nations 
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in (£., 1. 23, where see the same words and the same argument. — 
5. 23. ἔσχε τὴν γνώμην, yot the idea (Heslop) ; taken it into his head 
(Kennedy), quite different from εἶχε. — 25. ἐπιτειχίσματα, fortresses 
held as points of attack. Vydua, Potidiea, and Methone were on the 
coast of Macedon, and commanded the country. So in De Cor., 87, 
Enbeea is called κατὰ τῆς πόλεως ἐπιτειχισμόν, and so Deceleia was 
held by the Lacedemonians as an ἐπιτείχισμα against. Athens in the 
hence called Decelean War. See Whiston's note ad loc. — χώρας is 
objective genitive = against or tn respect to his own country. — 
26. πεποίηκεν ἔπραξεν, he would have done nothing of what he has 
now aeeomplished. For the distinction between these words, see note 
ο Πας. 

P. 3, 1. 2. κείµενα ἐν péow, a metaphor drawn from the games 
where the prizes are placed in some central and conspicuous place in 
the arena. Hom., Z4., XVIII. 507, XXIII. 273. Heslop renders : 
offered to competition. — 3. φύσει ὑπάρχει, naturally belong. Such 
apothegins, or gnomes, abound in our orator, and are expressed with 
much brevity and point. — 6. 6. χρησάμενος, by acting on this prin- 
ciple, strictly having acted on it, the aor. part. distinctly implying 
that such action or application was preliminary to the conquests. — 
7. τὰ μέν, lit. some «s one would hold pluces after having taken them 
in war; more concisely and idiomatically : some us military conquests, 
others as allies and friends. — 9. καὶ προσέχειν...ἅπαντε. The 
commentators generally notice these words as forming a hexameter 
line. Such lines, of which they instance not a few, probably slipped 
from him unconsciously. See Cic., Or., ὅθ, 169. — 7. 11-13. ἂν... 
νῦν, if therefore you also will adopt the sume principle now. —13. καὶ 
ἕκαστος, and if cach one of you, giving up all evasion, would be ready 
to aet where he ought and wherever he cau make himself useful to the 
state, — 16. εἰσφέρειν. This is the technical word for the extraordi- 
nary war-tax or contribution (εἰσφοραί) which was paid by the 1,200 
richest Athenians, who were divided into classes (συμμορίαι) for that 
purpose. See note OZ., 1]. 29, and references there. — 17. ἐν ἡλικίᾳ, 
in (of) the military age, sc. from 18 to 60. See Ol., I. 28. — συνε- 
λόντι δ᾽ ἁπλῶς, fo speak eoneiscly. ὡς often precedes the part. when 
thus used. See explanation in Lex. L. ἃ S.; C. 671c; Cn. 435; 
G. 184, 5; H. 601; Madv. 38e. — 18. ὑμῶν αὐτών.. γένεσθαι, be- 
come your own masters. Cf. OL., ΠΠ. 30, and note there. Gen. of pos- 
session. C. 443; H. 572, c. — 19. οὐδέν instead of μηδέν in a con- 
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ditional clause, because the force of the conditional particle (ἄν) is 
intended to fall chiefly on the next clause, while this clause states a 
fuct = while each one hopes to do nothing himself. — 90, καὶ... 
κομιεῖσθε, you will both seewre your own possessions, if God will, and 
yet buck again what has been thrown away by sheer neglect. For kop- 
εἶσθε, cf. OL, IE 28, where it is said of securing or receiving back 
Amphipolis. On ἂν θεὸς θέλῃ, see Ul., 11. 20 and note there. Heslop 
reads ἐθέλῃ here, but the editions generally have θέλῃ, and the edi- 
tors generally agree that the shorter form of this verb is used of the 
gods even after a word ending with a consonant. Cf. Sauppe and 
Dindorf in loe, Several commentators call attention to the contrast 
between the κατά in κατερρᾳθυμημένα and the ἀνά in ἀναλήψεσθε and 
the pleonasm in πάλιν with the ἀνά. The two clauses of the apodosis 
are not tautology, but an emphatic reduplication of kindred ideas, 
resembling the pairs of kindred words which our author is so fond of 
using. — 8. 24. ἀθάνατα, proleptic : that his present power is sceured 
tu him as to a god in everlustiny possession. Heslop. — ἀλλὰ καὶ 
μισεῖ τις, nay, many u one even of those who seem to be very friendly 
to him both hates and fears and envies him. τις, our many a one, as 
often in Homer, e. g. 7/., ΠΠ. 207. The reference is to the ΠΠ, 
Peonians, and other allies of Philip. Cf. OL, I. 23; II. 15. — 
26. ἅπανθ᾽ ὅσα περ take their trne meaning and interpretation from 
the μισεῖν, δέδιεν, and φθονεῖ which precede: all the hates and fears 
and envies and jealousies, — all the feelings, passions, and motives, — 
ALL the elements of human nature, WHATEVER THEY MAY BE, which 
evist in other men. The omission of the substantive makes the lan- 
guage more comprehensive aud emphatic without making it obscure 
in its connection. The fact that the orator felt under the necessity 
of making such remarks as this, and that which immediately precedes, 
shows the alinost superstitious awe and dread which Philip had in- 
spired αἱ Athens. 

P. 4, l. 1. κατέπτηχε μέντοι, now, however, all these are cowed 
down, having no place of refuge. Observe the emphatic position of 
κατέπτηχε. It is especially applied to timid animals crouching in 
their lair. See Whiston in loc. — ἤδη, emphatic in position as well 
as in signification, forthwith. Heslop renders et onee; Whiston 
immediately, — 9. 5. ἀσελγείας, here ?nsolfenee, Partitive gen. de- 
noting degree. C. 416; Cu. 412; G. 168; H. 559 c. ---ἄνθρωπος, 
the mun, bitter with a mixture of hatred and contempt. — t. ὃς οὐδ᾽, 
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who does not even. —7. ἄγειν ἡσυχίαν, alinost exactly onr idiom: 
keep quiet. — 8. ὥς φασιν. Soin 0L, 1. 22, he reports what he keurs 
from others in regard to Philip. — 8. οὐχ otds ἐστιν, and is not the 
man to rest in the possession of what he has conquered, but ts ever trying 
to compass something more, and is throwing his uct round about us on 
every side while we procrastinate and sit still. οἷος is different from οἷός 
τε, οἷός ἐστιν — βούλεται καὶ προήρηται, οἷός T ἐστιν = δύναται. Harpo- 
erates cited by Franke, cf. οἷαί τε, ἃ 27. — περιστοιχίζεται is a meta- 
phor drawn from hunters who fix poles or stakes (στοῖχοι) in the 
ground and then stretch their nets upon them to prevent the escape 
of the wild beasts they are pursuing. So all the commentators, 
Heslop finds in προσπεριβάλλεται also a hunting metaphor. But 
Whiston says, it is apparently borrowed from a person wrapping a 
mantle or cloak about himself. This is the prevailing use of repi- 
βάλλεσθαι, Thueydides (V. 2) uses προσπεριβάλλειν, of throwing a 
wall about a city; and Isocrates (198 E) uses the middle voice of 
throwing a wall about one's self. — 10, 11. mór'...móre, ef. ἔστιν... 
ἔστιν, OL, 1.19, and note there. Observe the increase of the emphasis 
by the interposition of à ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι. So also between pairs of 
kindred words, ef. note, 8 3, above. — ἐπειδὰν τί γένηται, when what 
shall have happened, se. will you do your duty — what event, what 
disaster 1] rouse you? The double interrogative again, cf. note § 3 
above. The rapid series of interrogations in this section well illus- 
trates the remark of Robert Hall quoted iu the general Introduction, 
'p. xiv. — 13. ἐπειδὰν...ᾖ, whenever there is a necessity, forsooth. — vi 
Δία is ironical. Heslop and Kennedy render it, Z suppose. — νῦν δέ. 
νῦν qualifies γιγνόμενα especially, but iufinences also the whole ques- 
tion by its emphatic position at the beginning: but Now what ought 
we to think of things that ure now taking pluce. — 14. ἐγὼ μέν, I for 

my part, Whatever may be the opinion of others. L. & S. Lex. μέν, 7. 
— 16. fj interrogative, involves the antithesis to the preceding μέν: 
or if you do not think so, do you wish? See explanation and exar- 
ples in Lex. ἤ interrogative, 2. — εἰπέ like ἄγε and φέρε is used irre- 
spective of the number of persons addressed. C. 656, lt brings the 
question home to each hearer. — 17. αὐτῶν is gen. of source after muv- 
θάνεσθαι, and is used instead of ἀλλήλων, as it often is. So in Eng- 
lish we can say, inquire among yourselves, ov inquire of one another. 
Longinus (18) quotes the passage, doubtless from memory, with ἀλλή- 
λων instead of αὐτῶν, Some editions (Bekker, Dindorf, Whiston, but 
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in brackets) read κατὰ τὴν ἀγοράν after πυνθάνεσθαι: do you wish to 
go about and inquire of one another in the «gora. — Aéyeral τι kar- 
νόν, is there any news ? — γένοιτο yap, yes, indeed, for could there be 
any greater news? Heslop renders yap by why, expressive of sur- 
prise and impatience. The author of the Acts of the Apostles shows 
his acquaintance with the character and habits of the Athenians 
when he represents them as spending their time in nothing else than 
telling and hearing τι καινότερον (Acts xvii. 21). — 18. Μακεδὼν 
ἀνήρ, contemptuous, like ἄνθρωπος above, § 9, and perhaps τούτου, 
$3. See OL, 111. 16; Phi., MI. 31, and general Introduetion, 
p. vii.— 19. καταπολεμῶν = Lat. dehellans. Virgil: debellare super- 
bos. Rehdantz. — 90, διοικῶν, manaying, lit. as if it were his own 
house and property. — 11. 20. ἀλλ' ἀσθενεῖ is printed as a question 
by Heslop and some others. But in most editions it is an answer to 
the preceding question. ‘‘Is Philip dead /" asks some one of the 
idle, but curious Athenians in the agora. ο, indeed, but he is 
sick," answers another and would-be wiser citizen. ‘‘ Bunt what is 
the difference to you?” adds Demosthenes, ridiculing and censuring 
both. — 21. καὶ γὰρ...πάθῃ, for even should unything happen to this 
Philip, you will immediately ereate another, if you attend to your af- 
fairs in this way.— ἂν τι πάθῃ, like the Latin si quid humani acciderit, 
is an euphemism for should he die. — 24. οὐδὲ γὰρ οὗτος παρά, for 
even this mon has not been exalted so mueh through, ete. — οὐδέ is an 
emphatic negative. — παρά = through. Arnold, in his note on Thuc., 
I. 141, παρὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ ἀμέλειαν, says, ‘‘ This is exactly expressed in 
vulgar English, ‘all along of his own neglect.'" See Heslop and 
Whiston in loe. Franke compares the Latin propter and juxta, and 
says, it is as if the growth of Philip's power ran parallel to the negli- 
gence of the Athenians. — 25. καίτοι καὶ τοῦτο, and yet this also is 
to be eonsidered. —12. 26. εἴ τι πάθοι instead of ἄν τι πάθῃ, as above, 
because here the supposition is to be stated more generally and less 
vividly, with a more indefinite and less positive result (G. 220, b) ; or, 
as Whiston states the difference, ἄν τι πάθῃ expresses the not improb- 
able contingency of death as the eonsequenee of illness, whereas ef τι 
πάθοι expresses the more remote and improbable contingency of the 
same event, independent of any proximate or antieipated eause. C. 
631, e ; Cu. 545; H. 747. — 96. καὶ τὰ τῆς τύχης...ἐξεργάσαιτο, and 
if the favor of fortune, whieh always takes better eare of us than we do 
of ourselves, should aecomplish this also for us. — καὶ τοῦτ᾽, this also, 
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ete., the death of Philip to crown her other favors. Heslop. Cf. 
OH Wi, 2, and note there. 

P. 5, 1. 1. ἴσθ᾽, for ἴστε, be assured. that, being elose at hand, you 
might step in when all things were in eonfusion (lit. upon all things 
in confusion) «nd manage them just as you please. — 3. οὐδὲ δ.δόντων, 
not even if etreumstances offered you Amphipolis. C. 635; Cu. 583; 
G. 226; H. 751. So ὄντες above implies a condition. Demosthenes 
here, perhaps, alludes to Philip's surrender of Amphipolis on his ac- 
cession to the throne, and the negleet of his countrymen to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. Grote, XI. 305. Whiston. — 
5. ἀπηρτημένοι is here the opposite of πλησίον ὄντες, and so means 
remote (lit. hanging off). — καὶ ..γνώμαις, both in your preparations 
and in your purposes, i. e. as far from having resolved as from being 
prepared to carry on the war. 

C. Measures recommended (13 — 22). 

13-22, IllEAR ME WITH PATIENCL, AND WITHOUT PREJUDICE AT 
THE NOVELTY OF MY PLAN, WHILE ] PROCEED TO STATE THE KIND 
OF MILITARY PREPARATION WHICH l RECOMMEND, FIRST FURNISH 
FIFTY TRIREMES FOR CARRVING FOOT-SOLDIERS, TOGETHER WITI 
THE NECESSARY TRANSPORTS FoR ΠΑΤΕ OF THE CITY CAVALRY, AND 
BE IN READINESS TO EMBARK IN PERSON AS SOLDIERS, AND SAIL AT 
ANY MOMENT EITHER TO REPEL THE SUDDEN INCURSIONS OF PHILIP 
UPON OUR POSSESSIONS, OR TO MAKE INROADS UPON HIS TERRITORY, 
AS OCCASION MAY OFFER. BESIDES, GET IN READINESS A SMALL 
FORCE, SUCH AS YOU CAN NOT ONLY VOTE BUT ACTUALLY RAISE, SAY 
TWO THOUSAND INFANTRY AND TWO IIUNDRED CAVALRY, ONE FOURTH 
OF WHOM AT LEAST SHALL BE ATHENIANS, WITH TRANSPORTS AND 
TEN SWIFT TRIREMES, TO HARASS THE ENEMY CONTINUALLY, AND 
CARRY ON A CONSTANT WARFARE WITI HIM. 

13. 7. ‘Os μὲν οὖν, κ.τ.λ. The Greek order is so expressive and 
artistic here that it may well be preserved even at some expense to 
our English idiom: That you ought then to be entirely willing to do 
your duty all of you promptly, presuming that you are convineed and 
persuaded of it, I cease to urge. — ἐθέλοντας ὑπάρχειν is stronger than 
ἐθέλειν. See Rehdantz in loc. Heslop renders: there ought to exist 
a readiness. — ὧς...πεπεισμένων, ws subjective = presuming that. 
(C. des Cu, BIS ©. SS. OS. he Ἡ τους Μαν 155-10; ἅπαλ- 
λάξαι ἄν, would deliver, sc. if voted and raised. C. 658 a ; Cn. 575; 
G. 211; II. 789. -- ἀπαλλάξαι...οἵομαι is to be understood with πλῆθος 
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ὅσον and πόρους οὕστινας in the same way as with τρόπον ἥν: the kind 
η] armament and the number of men and the supplies of money which 
L think would deliver us from such a state, and how the other requisites 
might, as it seems to me, be best and most expeditiously provided, I 
will now also (or even now, i. e. at once, Heslop; Franke, statim) en- 
decor to tell, — 14, 15. κρίνατε (aor.) denotes a momentary, mpo- 
λαμβάνετε (pres.) a continued action : form your judgment when you 
have heard all I have to say: don't be prejudging as I go on. Madv. 
141. Heslop. Some copies insert καί before μή. — πρότερον, sc. be- 
fore you have heard, defines as well as emphasizes the προ-. — 
16. μηδ’...λέγειν, nor if I seem to any one to be vccominending an 
entirely new forec. — ἐξ ἀρχῆς, lit. from the beginning = entirely. 
The novelty of the proposed force consisted in its being made up of 
citizens instead of mercenaries, and being constantly maintained in- 
stead of being raised anew for every new emergency (τῇ νυνὶ βοηθείᾳ.) 
It might take longer to raise such a foree and provide for its subsist- 
ence, hence some might charge him with the very deluy (ἀναβάλλειν) 
which he deprecated. But it would prove the most expeditions in 
the end; for. he proceeds to say, il is not those who eried ** Quick !” 
and “ To-day!” that spel most to the purpose. — οἱ εἰπόντες is past ; 
those who have spoken on former occasions, and ταχύ and τήμερον 
were the very words which they spoke. — 19. οὐ γὰρ ἄν, κ. τ. N., for 
we could not prevent what has already happened by present suecor, sc. 
if we should render it ever so immediately (implied protasis, C. 658 a ; 
Cu. 575; G. 211; H. 783). The maxim is so obvious as to be almost 
common-place in itself; but it is so well put, and in such a con- 
nection as to form (sit venia verbo) « knock-down argument. — 
15. 91. ἀλλ᾽ ὃς ἄν, but he speaks most to the purpose who ean show. — 
τίς...πόση...πόθεν answer to the ἤν...ὅσον...οὕστινας of the thirteenth 
section (ris having reference to the kind of troops, πόση to the num- 
ber, and πόθεν to the ways and means of support, ef. ἃ 20 below), and 
πορισθεῖσα belongs with each of the interrogatives and denotes the 
preliminary aetion or condition which will enable the troops to hold 
out: what fore, and how great, and from whut source provided and 
supplied (i.e. in case it be provided and supplied, C. 685; Cu. 553; 
G. 226; H. 751) will be able to keep the field. The conciseness and 
flextbility of the Greek is seen in such sentences. — 23. πεισθέντες, 
of our own eccord. — 294. τοῦ Ἀοιποῦ, C. 433 a ; Cu. 426; H. 591. — 
20. μὴ κωλύων, nof, however, wishing to oppose. μή, Not οὐ, because 
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following the inf. ἔχεν, So Franke. Whiston says, “not positive, 
but conditional.” — 27. ὑποσχεσις, the promise Qundertaking) ; τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, (he perfuruutnee ; τὸν ἔλεγχον, the test. 

16. P. 6, l. 1. τριήρεις. Vessels propelled by three banks of vars 
aud three ranks of rowers, properly ships of war, the swiftest of which 
were almost as fast as a moder steamship. Pwo classes are distin- 
guished in this passage, viz. ταχεῖαι τριήρεις (§ 22), swift ships and 
long (μακραί), which were real men-of-war, carrying sometimes 200 
men, crew and marines; and a slower and heavier class, used in battle 
only in cases of necessity, but usually employed for transporting troops. 
These last are again subdivided into cavalry transports, ἱππαγωγοί, 
and transports for foot-soldiers, here called simply τριήρεις, but often 
called ὁπλιταγωγοί. Besides these we have πλοῖα, sailing-vessels for 
carrying baggage, provisions, ete. (impedimenta). Ch L. & S., Les., 
amd Smith's Dice. Antiq., art. Ships. — 2. πεντήκοντα, Phe entire 
{lect at this time consisted of at least 300 triremes, Demos., De Sym., 
1s; Bockh., Pub. Econ., B. ΠΠ. C. 21. — εἶτ'...ἐμβᾶσιν, and then 
secondly) that we ourselves ought to have our minds made up to this, 
that, if need be, we must embark in them ourselves aud suil, sc. as vol- 
uuteers, or citizen soldiers. This shows the use to be made of the 
lifty triremes and the kind of triremes meant (sc. ὁπλιταγωγοῦ. OD- 
serve the emphatic repetition of ourselves, — the same idea which so 
often recurs in the Olynthiaes afterwards, e. œ. 1. 6; II. 27; 111. 34, 
et passim. — 4. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις, aad besides these I move you to 
prepare cavalry transports for the half of our cavalry aud a sufi- 
cient. number of sailiny-vessels (tenders). The article with ἱππέων 
refers to the standing force of cavalry usually maintained at Athens, 
which at this time was 1,000, 100 from each tribe. Cf. De Sym., 
13. — 5. ἱππαγωγούς, quae, Pericle auctore, 430, e vetustis triremi- 
bus fartæ sunt (Thue., II. 56) quibus equites et equi vehebantur. 
Ab his et ὁπλιταγωγοὶ τριήρεις supra, et τριήρεις ταχεῖαι (S 22) 
naves longie, quarum in pugna navali usus erat, distinguend:e sunt. 
Franke. — 17. 6. ταῦτα μὲν.. ἐπί, these, on the one hend, I think 
ought to be in readiness against. μέν, on the one hand, or in the 
first pluee, is resumed at the beginning of § 19, and there finds the 
δέ, in the second. place, which answers to it. — 10. παραστῆσαι, so 
the MS. E, Vomel, Rehdantz, ete., i (s weerssury to impress this upon 
his mind, al. παραστῆναι, that it should be present, or be impressed. 
— ὑμεῖς, emphatic, is the subject of ὀρμησαῖτε, which has the preg- 
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nant signification of awake aud start of: that You may perhaps awake 
from this your excessive apathy, and start off, just as you did to Bu- 
bæn, After ὥσπερ understand ὡρμήσατε. --- 11. εἰς Εὔβοιαν. This 
expedition was sent to aid the Eubceans against the Thebans, B. c. 
358, and was successful in compelling the latter to evacuate the 
island. It was a frequent subject of glorification with the Athenians. 
Demosthenes himself was oue of the trierarchs (De Cor., 99), and Grote 
suggests (Xl. 307) that he doubtless heard the appeal of Timotheus, 
whose eloquence moved the Athenians to undertake the expedition, 
and whose generalship conducted it to so successful an issue. — 
12. εἰς ᾿Δλίαρτον. This happened x. ὁ 395, before the birth of 
Demosthenes; hence πρότερόν ποτέ φασιν. The Athenians under 
Thrasybulus marched to assist the Thebaus against the Spartans, and 
arrived just in season to turn the seale and compel the Spartans to 
withdraw from Beeotia. This expedition is also mentioned, De Cor., 
96. — 12. τὰ τελενταῖα, finally, as the last instance. — 13. πρῴην, 
recently. It was two or three years previous to this oration, B. C. 
353 - 9. -- 18. 18. οὔτοι παντελῶς, κ. T N, and even if you should 
not achieve this us Y say you ought, it (the preparation which I recom- 
mend) is by no means a thing to be despised in order that either through 
the fear which it would cause, ete. — 17. εἰσὶ...εἰσίν, ef. mór ...móre, 
ἃ 10, and note there, — ἐξαγγέλλοντες denotes a customary action, 
who are in the habit of reporting, carrying abroad intelligence, e£-. — 
18. πλείους τοῦ δέοντος, more than there should be; in eo numero fue- 
runt Philocrates, Phryno, Aristodemus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, alii. 
Sauppe. — 19. μηδενός, not οὐδενός, on account of ἵνα, says Franke ; 
but better with Rehdantz, because it is an implied condition ; 2f 
there were nothing to prevent you sailing against his country, as there 
would not be, if you raise a permanent force and take advantage of the 
winds and the situation (cf. 8 31) as T recommend. — 20. ἂν ἐνδῷ 
καιρόν, should he (Philip) give you an opportunity. —19. 21. ταῦτα 
μέν...πρὸς δέ, cf. note, § 17, above. — δεδόχθαι...καὶ παρεσκευάσθαι, 
immediately voted and at onec provided. C. 599; Cu. 506 ; G. 202, 2; 
H. 715. — πρὸς τούτοις, besides this (Bekker, Dindorf, Heslop, Whis- 
ton, ete.), al. πρὸ τούτων, before this (Franke, Sauppe, Rehdantz, etc.). 
The former reading, found in good MSS., accords better with the 
sentence immediately preceding, and is confirmed by πρὺς τούτοις, 


§ 22. — 23. προχειρίσασθαι, to get ready to hand. Whiston. — 
25. μή pot, none of your ten thousand, nor twice ten thousand merce- 
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neries, The ace. and dat. depend on λέγητε or some such verb im- 
plied in μή. — 20. ἐπιστολιμαίους, on paper, defined by ἐν τοῖς 
ψηφίσμασιν below, ἢ 30. - ταύτας, sc. with which you are so familiar. 
— 27. ἀλλ ἣ...ἔσται, but u force whick shall belong to the state, i. ο. 
consisting, not of mercenaries alone, but largely of citizens, and there- 
fore fully subject to the command and at the disposal of the state, 
instead of running off to fight their own battles, 24 below. This is 
the reading of most of the editions. Some MSS. read ἀλλ ἤ. — 
κἄν.. ἀκολουθήσει, vid which, whether you elect one or more, or this 
or that man, or any one whatever as general, will obey and follow 
him. — τὸν δεῖνα, cl. note, Ol., 11. 31; IH. 35. 

90, P. 7, 1. 8. τίς...πόση...πόθεν, cf. note, § 15 above. — πῶς... 
ποιεῖν, i. ο. how the force can be so constituted that it will cheerfully 
obey the commander and fight the battles of the country. — 5. καθ 
is distinctive, one by one. — 6. ξένους μὲν λέγω, mercenaries I do in- 
deed propose. West the remark in the previous section, ** none of your 
ten thousand, or twice ten thousand mercenaries,” should be misun- 
derstood, and prejudice the minds of his hearers, for whom it was 
much easier and pleasanter to vote any number of mercenaries than to 
take the field themselves, he takes the earliest opportunity to suggest 
that he does not propose to dispense entirely with this usual and 
popular species of troops. At the same time he intimates by the 
word μέν that this is not the only force which he proposes. Instead, 
however, of proceeding at once to state the number of mercenaries, — 
a number which they would deem contemptibly small for them to 
vote, —lie stops to warn them against their pernicious habit of voting 
large and doing little or nothing; in other words, as soon as he has 
relieved their minds by this popular suggestion, he returns to his 
main point, “aone of your myriads,” ete., and insists that they shall 
vote no more than they ean and will execute. If any reader sees in 
this not only rhetorical art, but artifice, he should remember that 
the Athenian people would not listen to an orator who did not please 
their tastes and yield more or less to their prejudices. — 7. καὶ ὅπως, 
and beware how you do what has many times harmed you. For the 
eelistruetion, see G, 626; Cu. 553, Obs.; G. 218, Ν. 2; H. Τῦθα,. -- 
ποιήσετε, al. ποιήσητε. But the fut. ind. is more common than the 
suhj., especially with Dem., in such warnings. Cf. Vómel in loe. — 
9. ἐπὶ...ποιεῖτε, when it comes to (ἐπί with the dative) the doing (ac- 
tion, business, agendum), you do not erecute (elfect, accomplish, faci- 
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tis) even the smallest. Cf. note, O7., ΠΠ. 15. —10. ἀλλὰ... φαίνηται, 
but after you have executed aad pr "i the small, add to these from 
time to dime (mper. pres.), if they prove (not merely seem, but are 
shown) to be too small, ο. 514; H. 662, — 21. 12. λέγω δή resumes 
the ξένους μὲν λέγω above, emphasizing λέγω, however, instead of 
ξένους, I propose then. δή resumptive = then, or / say. — στρατιώ- 
τας here means foot-so’diers ; the cavalry ave spoken of below, ἱππέας. 
So below, δὲ 28, 33. — ἐξ ἦς...Πλικίας, of whatever «ge you may think 
advisable. It was customary to specify in the bill some age as the 
limit of an enlistinent. — 15. μὴ μακρόν. The orator sweetens the 
bitter dranght as often and as much as possible. — 17. ἀλλήλοις is da- 
tive after ἐξ διαδοχῆς, relieving one another. — 18. διακοσίους...πεντή- 
κοντα. One tenth of the whole force was to be cavalry, — the usual 
proportion in the Greek service, — and at least one fourth of the in- 
fantry and the eavalry were to be Athenians. — 19. ὥσπερ is correla- 
tive to τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον in Ol., 1. 15, also, where see note: in the 
same manner as the foot-soldiers, i.e. for the same length of time, 
and relieving each other in the same way. — ics 80. εἶναι 
κελεύω. Ad rem, see note on τριήρεις, 8 16, above. — 22. 22. ταχεῖας 
τριήρεις, see note § 16. — 23. ναντικόν shows that these swift tri- 
remes, war-galleys, were emphatically the nevy. On Philip's navy, 
see Grote, Xl. 421. — τριήρων ἡμῖν, gen. of want and dat, of advan- 
tage after óc, C. 414, 453; Cu. 431 ; 1I. 575, or dat. of the person 
and gen. of the thing. G. 184, N. 1. — καί, foo, i. e. besides the 
transports. — ὅπως... πλέη, i. e. the swift ships are to serve as a con- 
voy. — 96. τηλικαύτην, of sneh amount, as named above, i. e. here, so 
small = tantillam. — 27. Καὶ πολίτας...κελεύω, end why I recom- 
mend (move) (hat those who serve should be CITIZENS. As only one 
fourth of the soldiers were to be citizens, various suggestions have 
been made to get over the difficulty, such, e. g. as making πολίτας. 
or πολίτας τοὺς στατευοµένους, the subject, and εἶναι = παρεῖναι (§ 23). 
But the above is the only translation of which the Greek will admit. 
συστρατευοµένους has heen proposed as an amendment, instead of 
στρατευομένους, so as to correspond with the actual constitution of 
the foree as above recommended. But even then the article wonld 
not be right. And as the reading is, it corresponds with the churue- 
tevistie feature of the recommendation : « potiori nomen fit. 

D. Reasons for this reeonmendation (23 - 27). 

93-97. l RECOMMEND THIS COMPARATIVELY SMALL FORCE, BE- 
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CAUSE DT IS IMPRACTICABLE FOR US NOW TO PROVIDE AN ARMY THAT 
CAN MEET ΕΠΙ 5 ARMY ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. AND | URGE 
YHAT A CONSIDERABLE PART OF TIER FORCE CONSIST OF ATIHENIANS, 
BECAUSE IE IS NO NEW THING FOR CITIZENS TO SERVE IN YOUR 
ARMIES, AND BECAUSE, SINCE MERCENARY SOLDIERS, OFFICERED, 
TOO, MORE OR LESS, BY FOREIGNERS, HAVE CARRIED ON YOUR WARS, 
THEY CONQUER YOUR FRIENDS, AND FIGHT THEIR OWN BATTLES FOR 
THEIR OWN INTEREST, WHILE YOU AND YOUR GENERALS ARK EN- 
GROSSED WITH SPORTS AND FESTIVALS. 

23. P. 8, 1. I. Τοσαύτην here takes the place of τηλικαύτην iu the 
previons section, with the same meaning and the same construction, 
se. ἀποχρῆν οἶμαι, or possibly εἶναι κελεύω. ----τοσαύτην μὲν...πολίτας 
δέ, so small in the first pluce — in the second place citizens. C, ΤΟΙ η. 
— 2. ἐκείνῳ, as usual, refers to Philip. — 3. Ἀῃστεύειν, as opposed to 
παραταξομένην = to carry on u guerilla warfare. — € τὴν πρώτην, 
in the first place = for the present. CY. Ol, ΠΤ. 2. — 5. ὑπέρογκον 
_ ταπεινήν, it must not be over-large nor on the other hand altogether 
contemptible. — 7. καὶ πρότερόν ToT ἀκούω, Compare the καὶ πρότερόν 
ποτέ φασιν of ἃ 17. The reference in both sections is to the same 
war, often called the Corinthian War, g. c. 395. Curtius, IV. 245 ; 
Grote, LX. 454. Little is known of Polystratus. He is mentioned 
also in the Or. con. Leptinem, § 84. The other two generals here 
named were among the ablest and most distinguished of the Athenian 
generals. Tphicrates gained especial distinction by defeating (in the 
Corinthian War) a Lacedemonian mora (about 600 men) of heavy 
infantry with the light-armed πελτασταί which he organized and 
trained. Whiston in loe.; Curtius, 1V. 263 ; Thirlwall, 1. 571, Amer. 
ed.; Grote, IX. 489, Chabrias was scarcely less famous. Curtius, 
IV. 159, V. 93; Thirlwall, 11. 20, 82. — 24. οἶδα ἀκούων. The 
orator still refers to the same war, and now adds a referenee to its 
successes Which, of course, he &nows only by what he has heard. Cf. 
ἀκούων σύνοιδα, Ol, 11]. 3. —11. Δακεδαιμονίους...ὑμεῖς pet’ ἐκείνων. 
These are the words whieh the orator wishes to emphasize: (hat 
these mercenaries fighting by your side and yov BY THEIRS conquered 
the LACEDEMONIANS. It is eurions and instrnetive to see Demos- 
thenes thus referring to the service of Athenian citizens in then 
armies as a matter of hearsay beyond the personal knowledge of him- 
self and his hearers, κο long and so entirely had they come to rely ou 
mercenaries. See on this subject Curtius, IV. 310; Grote, XI. 390. 
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— l4. νίκα, they are continually conquering your FRIENDS, while 
your ENEMIES, ete. — 16. παρακύψαντα, after a passing glance. — 
17. πρὸς ᾿Αρτάβαΐον. See OL, 11. 28, where the orator asks why 
all their generals run away from the service on which they are sent 
and seek out wars of their own, The allusion there and here is 
probably to Chares, who, in the Social War, having no money to 
pay his troops, lent them to the Persian satrap Artabazus, who was 
then in rebellion against the king. He gained a victory for the 
satrap, and was well paid for the service, but caine very near involv- 
ing the Athenians in a war with the king of Persia. Diod., XVI. 


S ται, Xi νο = I7. μᾶλλον, rather than to τὸν τῆς πόλεως 
πόλεμο». — 18. εἰκότως, of course, followed hy γάρ, which assigns 


the reason in the form of a gnome or apothegm. — 19. μὴ διδόντα, 
conditional negative = if he does not find them pay. — 25. 21. πορί- 
σαντας...παρακαταστήσαντας, by providing puy and by attaching 
citizen soldiers as cye-witnesses of the conduct of your generals. C. 
674; Cu. 581; G. 277, 2; H. 789, 6. μάρτυρας is used below, § 47, 
instead of ἐπόπτας. — 23. ἐπεὶ νῦν ye, for the way we manage things 
now certainly is ridiculous, γέλως being the predicate in an emphatie 
position. — 25. μὰ AC...se, no indeed, not we, — 26. πολεμοῦμεν, 
in the war of Amphipolis. — 26. 27. οὐκ ἐχειροτονεῖτε, and did you 
not (lately, this very year, according to your eustom in time of war) 
cleet from among yourselves taxiurchs and generals and phylarchs ten 
of cach, and two hipparehs? What, then, are all these doing, and 
why, when you have such an ample supply of Athenian officers, do 
you not only employ mercenary troops, but let foreign officers com- 
mand them? Such seems to be the spirit of the argument in this 
and the following sections. The Athenian army was organized and 
oflicered, according to the democratic constitution of the state, with 
ten generals, ten taxiarchs (division commanders), and ten phylarchs 
(cavalry officers), one from each tribe; and in the earlier and better 
days of Athenian history, as, for example, at the battle of Marathon, 
these were all in the field and at their post of duty. But now in this 
degenerate age, Demosthenes says, with the exception of one man, 
whom they may perchance send out to the war (ὃν ἂν ἐκπέμψητε ἐπὶ 
τὸν πόλεμον), they were all in the city helping the sacrificial magis- 
trates conduct the sacred processions (μετὰ τῶν ἱεροποιῶν)! Ten of 
these ἱεροποιοί were elected each year, one from each tribe, as masters 
of religious ceremonies. 
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P. 9, L 4. ὥσπερ γάρ, for you elect your tariarchs and your 
phylurchs not for the war, but for the ayora, just like those who 
model generals. in plester, that is, you make your military officers 
mere statuettes, puppets, and figure-heads for your shows and cere- 
monies. These would of course he in and for the ayora. — 27. T. οὐ 
γὰρ ἐχρῆν, for ought not tuxiarchs to have beew ΕΠΟΜ AMONG YOUR- 
SELVES, cé Aippareh FROM AMONG YOURSELVES, officers of YOUR OWN 
(Athenian citizens), i order that the army might have been really at 
the disposal of the state? Observe the emphatic repetition. — 9. tv’ 
ἦν. ἵνα with a past tense of the ind. to deuote the unattained end 
of an unfulfilled condition. G. 216, 3; C. 624, d; H. 742; Μαιν, 
131 b, 3. — ἀλλ, zay. Kennedy renders it or. — 10, εἰς Λῆμνον. 
From a lately discovered fragment of Hyperides we learn that one of 
the two hipparehs was sent every year to Lenmos, for the purpose, 
as we may conclude from this passage, of taking part in some proves- 
sion vf the Cleruchs (Athenian settlers), or other sacred solemnity, 
rather than for the discharge of military duty. Heslop. — 12. τῶν 
δ᾽ ὑπὲρ...ἱππαρχεῖν, while Mencluus (a foreigner) ts hipparch of those 
who are contending for the possessions of the state (Athens). Of this 
Menelaus nothing is known except that he was not an Athenian ; 
the statement of Harpocration that he was half-brother of Philip is 
searcely probable. — 13. ἀλλ᾽...κεχειροτονημένον, but this man, what- 
ceer his character may be, ought to have been elected. by you, i. e. he 
ought to have been an Athenian, for a foreigner might be hired, but 
could not be truly and properly e/eeted. See Schaefer in loc. 

E. Ways and Means (28 - 30). 

28-30. I RECOMMEND THAT YOU RAISE NINETY-TWO TALENTS AS 
MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE FOR TIE ARMY AND NAVY. THE REST THE 
ARMY ITSELF WILL SUPPLY FROM THE WAR. FROM WHAT SOURCES 
THIS SUM CAN BE RAISED WILL APPEAR FROM THE SCHEDULE HERE- 
WITIL SUBMITTED. 

28. 16. ταῦτα pév, sé. the kind of armament and the number of 
troops ; the first and second topics suggested $ 13; τὸ δὲ τῶν χρημάτων, 
the third part of his exposition, which he there calls πόρους οὕστινας 
χρημάτων. ---1δ. περαίνω, pres. ind. = T proceed to despateh, — xph- 
ματα τοίνυν, «s lo supplies, then, the (cost of) subsistence, ration-money 
only for this force, is ninety talents aud a Little over, The items sum 
up ninety-two talents, it will be seen. With this adverbial use of 
πρός compare our foo, which is only an emphatic /o. — 53. τοῦ μηνὸς 
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ἑκάστον. The ealculation is for the year of twelve months, for it is 
23. τοσαῦθ’ ἕτερα, «s much more, sc. forty 


to be a permanent force. 
talents. The budget (for these estimates remind us of the yearly budget 
laid before the British Parliament, and the Athenian orator's office at 
this time was scarcely less complex than that of the British Minister, 
who is the leader in the House of Counnous) is made up as follows :— 


For the ships, 10 ships x 20 mine x 12 months = 2,400 mine . = 40 talents 
For the foot-soldiers, 2,000 foot x 10 drachmas x 12 months 


-—eO140000u0chnsc c ----τ .. 
For the horse, 200 horsemen x 30 drachmas x 12 mths. = 72,000 dr. -- 15. © 
Sum total forthe year . . . . . . . . . . W talents 


A talent was nominally a little less than $1,000, and a drachma 
somewhat less than a Massachusetts shilling (5 of S1). The student 
may ald his memory by keeping in mind this standard of comparison, 
and for practical purposes generally it will be sutticiently accurate. 
It should be remembered, however, that the vaZue of money, as esti- 
mated in the corn or other means of subsistenee it would buy, was 
many times its present value. Doekh, Pub. Econ. B. L, passim ; 
Dic. Antig., Talentum. — Demosthenes's allowanee, therefore (of 30 
drachmas a month, a shilling a day), for the subsistence of the horse- 
man with his horse, and a third of that sum (less than 6 cents a day) 
for the foot-soldier, is not so seanty as with the present value of 
money it would seem to be. — 25. οὖσιν, heing, i. e. numbering. — 
26. λαμβάνῃ, pres. subj. receive stated], from month to month. — 
29. 27. ἀφορμήν is literally a starting-point. Heslop renders it 
start here ; Whiston, provision : but if any one thinks it to be a small 
outfit that vation-money only be furnished to begin with, he is mis- 
taken, — For γιγνώσκω in the sense of think, or judge, see $ 1 and 
note there. 

P. 10, l. 3. προσποριεῖ, will provide what else (προς-) is required 
from the war (i. ο. not for itself, which would require the middle, 
bnt so that you will not have to provide it, cf. πορίσωσιν, Ol.. 11. 16). 
Bockh remarks on this passage in his Pub. Econ., B. 11., Ch. 92, * this 
proposal is worthy of remark as having no patallel in any Grecian 
author; it is the outline of a plan for embodying a military foree to 
maintain itself at free quarters and at the same time to form a per- 
manent standing anny, though its continuance was indeed limited to 
the duration of the war." Heslop. - ΠΟΡΟΥ ΑΠΟΔΕΙΞΊΣ. 
ExrosÉ or Ways AND MEANs. A schedule of resourees available 
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for the purpose, furnished by the proper official, or with his help 
(hence perhaps the ἡμεῖς of 3 30), is here read. by that officer or by 
Demosthenes himself, or perhaps by the clerk, which was not incor- 
porated in the written oration, and so is not preserved. Compare 
the documents, or places for them, in De Corona. — 30. 10. “A μὲν 
Hpets...€o7t., Dionysius (Apis, ud Ammon., L 10) quotes these words 
as the beginning of the sic Philippie.. Hence some have inferred 
that in our present copies of the first Philippie we have two sepa- 
rate orations brought together. But the internal evidence is suthi- 
cient to demonstrate its unity. Moreover, πο oration could ever 
have ended with τοῦτ᾽ ἤδη λέξω; and none could ever have begnn 
with ἃ μὲν ἡμεῖς, κ. T. X. And there are many other reasons for be- 
lieving that Dionysius must have blundcred here, as he did in refer- 
ence to the order of the Olynthiacs, See especially Whiston in loc., 
and Grote, Nl. 431. — 11. ἐπιχειροτονῆτε must here mean, not ap- 
prove, sanction by vote as usual, but simply vote upon. — às γνώμας, 
the resolutions, sententias, sc. that have been proposed whether by 
myself or others, cf. 8 15. — 13. χειροτονήσατε, al. χειροτονήσετε. 

F. Topographical suggestions (31, 32). 

31, 32. You WILL DO WELL TO CONSIDER THE NATURE OF THE 
COUNTRY, AND TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE TRADE-WINDS, OR RATHER 
PREVENT PuiLIP's TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THEM (AS HE DOES CON- 
TINUALLY) BY PROVIDING A PERMANENT FORCE, INSTEAD OF OCCA- 
SIONAL SUCCOLS, AND STATIONING IT IN THE ISLANDS NEAR THE 
MACEDONIAN COAST, WHERE IT WILL BE IN CONSTANT READINESS 
TO LAND OR BLOCKADE THE FORTS, 

31. 15. Δοκεῖτε, the personal for the impersonal construction. 
C. 573; Cu. 571; H. 777. Render: If seems to me that you would. 
— τὸν τόπον, the situation, with reference especially to the winds 
and seasons, as explained in the following context. — 18. ἐνθυμη- 
θείητε, consider well: Ἀογίσαισθε, take into account. —19. τὰ πολλά 
is to he taken with both προλαμβάνων and διαπράττεται, that by 
means of the winds and the seasons he gels the start of us and accom- 
plishes the most of his undertakings. — 20. τοὺς ἐτησίας, the periodieal 
winds, trude-winds, as we eall them. These blow from the north- 
west for forty days after the rising of the dog-star, and would, of 
course, be adverse to a fleet sailing from Athens to Macedonia. 
“ The obstinacy and violence of the Etesian winds, in July and Au- 
gust, are well known to those who have had to struggle with them 
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in the Ægean during that season," — Leake's Northern Greece, quoted 
by Whiston. — 21. ἡνίκ᾽ ἂν ἡμεῖς μὴ δυναίμεθα is subjective, giving 
the view of Philip: ἡνίκα ἡμεῖς οὐ δυνάμεθα would be objective, stat- 
ing the faet as accepted by the speaker and generally understood. 
The latter would mean, when we cannot; the former may be ren- 
dered, when he thinks we cannot, or, more exactly, whenever in his 
opinion we should not be able. C. 043 e, 686 η; We ον. Les ΠΣ 
form also expresses a repeated condition negatively, answering to the 
customary action expressed by ἐπιχειρεῖ. — 32. 23. ὑστεριοῦμεν, for 
we shall be too late for everything, as, e. g. in the cases of Methone, 
Pagase, and Potidea, mentioned below, § 35. — 25. ὑπάρχει δ᾽ ὑμῖν, 
and you are at liberty (licet, Franke) to use as a winter station for the 
force Lemnos, etc. The islands here named, together with Scopelus, 
Halonesus, Jena pn ete., were at this time subject to Athens. 

P. 11, 1. 3. ὑπάρχει, are in readiness; ὑπάρχειν is understood with 
χρή. — τὴν δ᾽ ὥραν, and during (ace.) the season of the year when it 
is both casy to Zand (come to the land and remain there, dat.) and the 
winds are safe. —5. τὸ τῶν πνενμάτων, strictly the matter of the winds, 
is a more general expression for the winds themselves. Cf. τὰ τῆς 
τύχη», 8 12, aud τὸ τῶν θεῶν, and τὸ τῆς τύχης, 45. — 5. πρὸς αὐτῇ, 
κ. T. X, they will easily take their station near his country and at the 
entrances of his ports, sc. to land troops to carry out the system of 
ληστεία recommended in § 23 and to interfere with commerce. 

G. The probable results of this course, in contrast with the wretched 
state of things now existing at Athens (33 - 46). 

33-46. PROVIDE THE MONEY AND ENLIST TUE ARMY FOR THE 
WAR, AS I RECOMMEND, AND YoU WILL CEASE TO BE ALWAYS DELIB- 
ERATING, AND ACCOMPLISHING NOTING. YOU WILL ALSO TAKE 
AWAY FROM PHILIP IIS CHIEF RESOURCES, FOR HE SUPPORTS 111S 
ARMY BY PLUNDERING YOU AND YOUR ALLIES. AND YOU WILL NO 
LONGER BE ALWAYS TOO LATE. WHY Is If THAT YOUR FESTIVALS 
ALWAYS COME OFF AT THE APPOINTED TIME, WHILE YOUR MILITARY 
EXPEDITIONS ARE ALWAYS BEHIND THE TIME? BECAUSE IN THE 
FORMER EVERYTHING IS FIXED BY LAW, WHEREAS IN THE LATTER 
THERE IS NOTHING SETTLED. YOU SHOULD NOT FOLLOW EVENTS, 
BUT LEAD THEM, AS YOU EXPECT YOUR GENERALS TO LEAD VOUR 
ARMIES. BUT YOU FIGHT JUST AS BARBARIANS BOX, ALWAYS COV- 
ERING THE PLACE AFTER YOU ARE HIT, AND FOLLOWING PHILIP 
HITHER AND THITNER AS IF HE WERE THE COMMANDER OF YOUR 
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ARMIES. Do YOU ASK WITERE WE SHOULD ATTACK IIM? HAVE 
YOUR FORCE IN TILE FIELD, AND VOU WILL SOON FIND HIN WEAK 
POINTS. SEND OUT EVEN A SMALL FORCE OF ATHENIAN CITIZENS, 
AND ΤΠΕ FAVOR OF THE GODS AND OF FORTUNE WILL GO WITH 
THEM. 

ΡΠ 7. A= ου, ulverbtal accusative. Crass, i; ον, 
201; G. 160; H. 552. — παρά, alongside of, hence at the time of and 
according to. It might be rendered from or through, as in ἃ 11. — 
κύριος is pred, after καταστάς. Render: How, therefore, und when he 
shal? use the force, the general who is put in command of this matter 
will decide us occasion may arise. — 10, γέγραφα, sc. in my motion. — 
12. παρασκενάσαντες...κατακλείσητε, end then, after having furnished 
the other things vequived, the foot-soldiers, the triremes, the earalry, in 
short, the whole force complete, you bind them by law to remain at the 
war. So Sauppe and Dindorf, governing δύναμιν by παρασκευάσαντες 
and repeating it after κατακλείσητε. Franke and Rehdantz separate 
ἐντελῆ from δύναμιν and make it agree with τἄλλα, thus summing up 
the particulars. Whatever be the construction, it is proleptic = so as 
to be complete. —14. τῶν μὲν χρημάτων, becoming (as yon are not now) 
the receivers and providers of the money yourselves and requiring from 
the general the due (τόν) account of his doinys. ---πορισταί, providing 
it yourselves instead of Jetting your generals take it perchance from 
your friends and allies (3 24), just as ἐπὶ τῷ πολέμῳ, 1. 14, means the 
war to which they are sent in contrast with wars of their own to enrich 
or at least to support themselves. — 18. πλέον...ποιοῦντες, and making 
no progress, L, & S. under πλείων. — 34, 19. πρῶτον μέν is correla- 
tive to ἔπειτα, l. 23 = in the first pluce...in the second place, —21, ipe- 
τέρων ὑμῖν, emphatic juxtaposition : he curries on war with YOU by 
ineuns of what he gets from YOUR OWN ullics. — 22. ἄγων καὶ φέρων 
= agere et ferre, is explained in the Zee., which see. — 22. τοὺς 


πλέοντας, sc. of your allies = ¿heir mercheutmen, their commerce. 
23. αὐτοί, yourselves as well as yonr allies will be saved from robbery 
and plunder. — 24. οὐχ, and he (Philip) will not do as he has done in 
time past, when he made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus and ear- 
ried away captive your citizens (Athenian settlers, cf. note, 8 32), 
when he seized the ships at Gerestus and levicd, ete. The verbs in 
these specifications are all to be mnderstood in the future with οὐχ. 
These are the things which he will no longer be permitted to do. 
Observe that these clauses have no connectives, ef. note $ 4. Gerass- 
4* F 
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tus was a promontory and town in the South of Euboea. It was a 
convenient poit for corn-ships and other vessels to touch at on their 
way from the Levant to Attica. Grote, X. 176. 

P. 12, 1. 1. τὴν ἱερὰν...τριήρη, probably the Paralus. There was 
also another sacred vessel ealled the Salaminia, and indeed still 
others of less distinction in the time of Demosthenes, Besides going 
on the sacred embassies (θεωρίαι) to Delos and elsewhere, these ves- 
sels carried despatches, embassadors, and other officers of state. See 
art. Salaminia, Je. Antiy. — 3. ἠδύνασθε, al. δύνασθε. — εἰς τοὺς 
χρόνους, strictly, to or for the times, to correspond with the sending 
succor expressed by βοηθεῖν. — 5. Παναθηναίων... Διονυσίων. There 
were two Panathenaie festivals, the Less observed annually, and the 
Greater celebrated once im four years, and four Dionysiae festivals, 
all annual, observed at different times and places in honor of the god 
Dionysus, at the greatest of which, observed in the city, crowds of 
strangers as well as citizens were present, and the new tragedies were 
exhibited. See the documents in De Cor; L. & S. Lec. ; and more 
fully, Die. Antiq. — 6. ποῦ καθήκοντος χρόνον, at the proper time. 
C. 433 ; Cu. 420; (t. 179; H. 591..— 7. ἰδιῶται, properly private 
individuals as distinguished from public and professional men ; here, 
the inexperienced, laymen as it were, in. distinction from experts, 
δεινοί. — 8. εἰς ἅ, κ. T. X, fur which you are in the habit of cxpending 
inore money than for any one of your military expeditions, and which 
ave more numerously attended and more magnificent than any I know 
of anywhere. — rorañra .. öra οὐδ᾽ ἕνα, lit. so much as none = more 
than any, with an emphasis, however, on the τοσαῦτα which might 
be expressed in English by combining the two forms = so much 
inoney...more than for any, οἷς, -- Μεθώνην. Cf. special Introduc- 
tion, p. 51. Observe the asyndeton, cf. note 8 4. — 36. 15. ἐκπολ- 
hod, long beforehand. — χορηγός. It was the duty of the choragus, 
who was one of the rich men of the state, to provide, inaintain, and 
train the dramatie choruses at the Dionysiac festivals. — γνμνασίαρ- 
xos, gymnasiarch of his tribe. Each tribe appointed its own gymna- 
siarchs. It was their office to provide, maintain, aud train athletes 
for the games at tne festivals. See Die, Antiq. — 16. τί λαβόντα τί 
δεῖ ποιεῖν, what money he is io receive and what he must do in return 
for it. The action denoted by the part. being preliminary to that 
expressed by the verb, and the two questions being condensed into 


21 


one clanse in the Greek, cf note § 2. —— 19. ἄτακτα.. ἀόριστα, un- 
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arranged, unregulated, undefined, so that nobody kuows beforehand 
who is to command, who is to serve, what he is to receive, or what 
he is to do. — 20. ἅμα...καὶ = simul ac, as soon as we have heard 
of any emergency we appoint trierarchs. Tt was the duty of the trie- 
rarchs (Pub. Econ.), who were appointed from among the rich inen, 
to firi ish the triremes. Compare the choragus and the gymuasiarch 
above, aud on the trierarchie system see Boeckh., Pab, Econ., B. 1V. 
e. 11. — 91, ἀντιδόσεις, crccluruges υγ property, sufficiently explained 
in the Lexicon, and more fully in Ze. Antig. This liberty of ex- 
change was a fruitful source of delay. — 23. μετοίκους, The foreign 
residents were a nuinerous and important class, who did mueli of the 
business at Athens, and bore many of the burdens of the state. Their 
relations were so peculiar that the name (2efies) has been transferred 
by Grote and some other writers of Greek history, Die. Antiq. sub. v. 
— ἔδοξε, gnomie aor, = it is resolved, placitum est. — τοὺς χωρὶς 
οἰκοῦντας, the frecdinen who live apart from their old masters. See 
Boekh., B. H. ch. 21, on this passage, the freedmen and the meties, 
— 24, εἶτ...ἀντεμβιβάχειν, then ayain to embark ourselves instead, 
lit, to make ourselves go on board, The expression is as strange in 
the Greek as in the English, and varions amendiments have been sug- 
gested to correct it. Westermann and Franke read εἴτ᾽ αὐτοὺς πάλιν, 
cir ἀντεμβιβάζειν, Dindorf encloses ἀντεμβιβάζειν in brackets, under- 
standing ἐμβαίνειν with αὐτοὺς πάλιν, and Whiston would prefer this 
reading if ἀντεμβιβάζειν were not in all the MSS. Perhaps the orator 
means to satirize the absurdity of their conduct by the strangeness of 
the language. — 37. 97, εἶτ᾽ ἐν ὅσῳ... ἐκπλέωμεν, so while these delays 
are taking place the object of our expedition, whatever it may be, is al- 
ready lost. --- μέλλεται, pass., as in Xen. Anab. 111. 1, 47 ; Thue. 
V. 11. Compare Heslop in loe. — 27. οἱ δὲ... εἰρωνείαν, and the fi- 
vorable moments (opportunities for deeds) do not wait for our delirys 
and evasions. 

P. 19, 1. 3. οὐδὲν...ἐξελέγχονται, when the opportunities do come, 
prove inadequate to render any effective service, — 4. ὃ, ΠΕ, is, of 
course, Philip, who so fills every mind that there is no need of any 
other designation. — EITIZTOAATI. The letters, which, like the 
schedule at $80, are read and not incorporated with the text, are said 
by the Seholiast to have been chiefly a warning or advice to the Eun- 
beans not to build any hopes on their alliance with the Athenians, who 
were not able to help them. — 38. 8. τὰ πολλά, the most, C. 523 f; 
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Cu. 874; G. 142, N. 3; H. 528 n.— ὡς οὐκ ἔδει = uahuppili. Whis- 
ton, — οὐ μὴν ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως οὐχ, although, perhaps, not ut all. — 9. εἰ 
μὲν...δημηγορεῖν, if indeed all thut we may puss over in speaking to 
acoid giving offence would puss over as matters of fuct, we ought to 
speuk so as to please you. — τὰ mpdypata is the subject of ὑπερβήσε- 
rat, lit. the things (as well as the words) will pass over. So Wester- 
mann, Whiston, hehdantz. Others, as Franke and Heslop, make 
τις the subject, and give ὑπερβήσεται a causative sense, if he could 
thereby cause the things to pass over. — 11. εἰ δ᾽ ἡ, κ. τ. N, but (f gra- 
clousness of speech when it is ill-timed becomes a damage in action, dt 
is a shame, ete. 1t is diffieult to express our orator's favorite con- 
trast of λόγος and ἔργον or πρᾶγμα in good English. — 39. 15. μηδὲ 
τοῦτο, κ. T. λ., and uot be «ble to learn so much as this even, that 
they who would carry on war successfully must not follow in the 
wake of events, but must themselves march in advance of events. — 
20. τῶν πραγμάτων depends on ἡγεῖσθαι to be supplied from the pre- 
vious clause: so also must they who sit in council (consult for the 
publie good) take the lead of events (guide circumstances). — τὰ συµ- 
βάντα...διώκειν is only a stronger expression for ἀκολουθεῖν τοῖς πράγ- 
μασιν, lit. to be eontinually pursuing what has happened, and so is 
40. 24. ἁπάντων, of all the Greek states. 


already past and gone. 
Cf. 24, 216: τριήρεις ὅσας οὐδεμία πόλις ᾿Ελληνὶς κέκτηται, κ. T. X. 
On the Mil. and Nav. Force of Athens, see Bickh. Pub. Eeoa., B. 1l. 
^. 21, and the Revenne, D. IIT. — 25. μέχρι...ἡμέρας, fo this very day. 

P. 14, l. 1. οὐδὲν δ᾽ ἀπολείπετε, and you fail iu mo particular 
(lit. yon leave off nothing) to carry on war with Philip just as the 
burbarians bor, <A). οὐδενὸς ἀπολείπεσθε, which Schaefer and Whis- 
ton render, and yet there is nothing in which you do not interfere, and 
other editors in other ways. But most editors have adopted the 
reading of our text, and justify the reading and constrnetion by ref- 
erence to Plato's Phado, 69 B. Barbarians, of course, represent un- 
skilful boxers as compared with the practised Greeks. Instead of 
πολεμεῖν, Schaefer and Whiston read πολεμεῖτε. — 4. τῆς πληγῆς 
ἔχεται, always feels for the blow, lays hold of it as it were. So Heslop, 
Kennedy, and Whiston. ΟΥ πληγῆς may mean the wound, the part 
struck : when stricken, he always lays hold of the part struck, — 
ἐκεισέ...χεῖρες, lit. thilker are his hands, with a singular mixture of 
motion and rest in the expression, which is doubtless intended to 
heighten the burlesque, — 41. 6. καὶ ὑμεῖς, so you. Cf. καὶ περὶ τῶν 
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πραγμάτων, Ol., 1. 11, and note there. — 9. στρατηγεῖσθε, yor are 
comnucnded by hin, as if he were your general. — 11. πρὸ...προορᾶτε... 
πρίν, triple emphasis, well rendered by Heslop: wor before events take 
pace do you fovesee auything til you hear that something has happened 
or is happening. — 42. 14. δοκεῖ, personal for impersonal. ` Cf note, 
OL, 1. 10, where also there is an equally distinet recognition of the 
providence of the gods. — 16. τοῖς γιγνομένοις, dat. after aia χυνόµε- 
vos, ef. τοῖς πράγμασιν, ἃ Ὁ and note there. — 19. ἀποχρῆν, J think 
some of you would be satisfied with « state of things in consequence of 
which we should as a state have incurred dishonor and the reproach of 
cowardice aud the deepest disyrace of every hind. Ίο subject of 
ἀποχρῆν is contained iu the relative clause ἐξ ὧν, κ.τ.λ. C. 571, f. 
— εἴπερ ..ἀπεγνώκατε, if, that is, you have not altogether given up in 
despair, — 43, 26. ἀρχήν. “Though they had begun the war in 
the hope of punishing him for his duplicity in appropriating Amphip- 
olis, they had been themselves the losers by the capture of Pydna, 
Potidwa, Methone, ete.; and they were now thrown upon the defen- 
sive, without security for their maritime allies, their commerce, or 
their coasts.” Grote, XI. p. 427. — 26. περί = about; ὑπέρ, l. 27 
= for the suke of. 1t is a good illustration of the difference between 
the words. 

P. 15, 1. 2. ὅτι γε οὐ στήσεται, that, to say the least, he will not 
stop, se. in his conquests and encroachments on our possessions, — 
εἶτα expresses surprise or indignation : shall we then wait for this, sc. 
for some one else to stop him. — 3. τριήρεις κενάς, See note, Ol., 
HI. 5. — 3. τὰς παρὰ τοῦ δεῖνος ἐλπίδας, fie HOPES from SOMEBODY 
(Mr. Such-an-one, ef. note, O/., Π]. 35), called the hopes from the 
bema, helow, l. 17; the article points to familiar tacts, and it is donbt- 
less a hit at some of the leading orators. — 44. 5. οὐκ ἔξιμεν αὐτοί, 
κ. τ. A, shall we not go forth ourselves with some portion at least of 
soldiers who are our oun citizens now, although we have not done it 
before? Every word in this question is full of meaning, from the 
WE OURSELVES to the Now, and the Nor BEFORE; and the rapid 
series of interrogations expresses the intense ardor and earnestness of 
the speaker. — 8. ἠρετό τις. The question is rhetorically put, as if 
actually heard by the orator: **1 heard some one ask.” Heslop. — 
τὰ σαθρά, the rotten parts. The same word is used, 07., 1f. 21, and 
the same idea is there more fully developed. — 12. οὐδέποτ᾽ οὐδὲν... 
ὑπ, 712; Cu 019, 620; (5. 957, 289, 8.5 HI. $19, 845, ΤΠ 
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emphatic denial is well expressed by IHeslop: there is no chance of our 
ever having anything done that should be done, — 45. 13. μέρος τι 
τῆς πόλεως = μέρει τινι στρατιωτῶν οἰκείων, l. 6, above, — 14. συνα- 
ποσταλῇ, sent ubroad with the rest of the army. — καί τὸ...συναγω- 
γίζεται, the good-will of the yods and of Fortune too aids us in the 
struggle, Cf. OL, 1.13; 11.2, and notes there. Kennedy and Ileslop 
make εὐμενές the predicate of τὸ τῶν θεῶν, Better with Whiston to 
make τὸ εὐμενές refer to τῆς τυχῆς as Well as τῶν θεῶν, and the sub- 
ject of συναγωνίζεται. --- 10. ψήφισμα κενόν, an empty resolution. 
Cr. $3 19, 30 and notes there. — 18. οἱ μὲν ἐχθροί, κ. τ. X, your enemies 
laugh at them while your friends are frightened to death at (ον stand 
in mortal dread of) such expeditions. — ἀποστόλους is the object of 
καταγελῶσιν as well as of τεθνᾶσι τῷ δέει = μάλα δεδίασι, or ὑπερφο- 
βοῦνται. — 46. 90, ἕνα ἄνδρα is of course the general without an 
army. — 22. ὑποσχέσθαι...ἔστιν, to make promises, however, and as- 
sertions, wid to accuse this man and that 1s possible. The allusion is 
to Chares, whose promises became a proverb. — 35. ἀθλίων.. ξένων, 
miserable unpaid mercenaries. Ol, 11. 28. — 26. οἱ δ᾽ ὑπὲρ.. ὧσιν, 
while those who Tie to you without seruple about what he may have 
done (in the field) are here Gu your presence). ‘“pag(tws limits ψευδό- 
μενοι (Franke, Rehdantz, Heslop, Whiston), not ἐνθάδ᾽ ὦσιν (Wester- 


mann, Kennedy). — 27. ὑμεῖς...προσδοκᾶν, and you keep voting 
(present) af random (whatever you may chanee to) from what you 
hear, pray (καὶ) what ought we ta expect? Heslop would express καί 
by an emphasis: what can we expect? 

H. How shall this state of things be hronght to an end (47-50). 

47-50. SEND OUT CITIZEN-SOLDIERS. THEN TIE SAME MEN 
WILL BE AT ONCE SOLDIERS IN THE RANKS, EYE-WITNESSES OF THE 
CONDUCT OF YOUR GENERALS, AND JUDGES WITEN THEY RENDER UP 
THEIR ACCOUNTS. CEASE LISTENING TO FABRICATED REPORTS OF 
PHELIP’S DOINGS. THESE SILLY STORY-MONGERS ARE NOT HIS COUN- 
SELLORS. ‘TAKE FOR GRANTED THAT HE IS YOUR ENEMY, WHOM you 
MUsT FIGHT AT HOME IF YOU WILL NOT MEET HIM ABROAD, AND 
ACT ACCORDINGLY. 

47. P. 16,1. 2. ὅταν ὑμεῖς, κ. τ. A., they will cease, whenever vou, 
gentlemen of Athens, make (appoint) the sane persons soldiers, and 
witnesses of the conduet of your genevals, and on their return home 
judges of the aceounts, sc. of the generals (Of., 1. 28). Rather a 
demoeratie constitution for an army! But thoroughly consonant 
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with the ideas and the government of the Athenians, and not more 
democratic than were the 10,000 Greeks in their retreat, as deseribed 
by Xenophon (Anab. passim), nor without parallels in the citizen- 
soldiers of the United States in the late war. The generals, as well 
as the civil functionaries (see De Lur., passim) were ὑπεύθυνοι, and, 
before they could be discharged, were required to render an account 
primarily of moneys expended, but also of their conduct generally. 
Die. Antiq., Ευθύνη. — 8. τοῦθ’...αἰσχύνης, to such a-pitch of dis- 
honor. Οἵ. OL, H1. 91. — 9. κρίνεται...θανάτου, is tried before you 
for his life. Sauppe cites instances from Æschines, Demosthenes, 
and Diodorus — Autocles, Cephisodotus, Leosthenes, Callistratus, and 
Chares several times. — 11. ἀγωνίσασθαι περὶ θανάτου, to hazard his 
life in a struggle with the enemy. — 12. τῶν ἀνδραποδιστῶν καὶ Nw- 
ποδυτῶν, kidnappers and thieves (originally clothes-stealers in the 
baths) were punished with death. Lys. 13, 68; Xen. Mem., I. 2, 62. 
-- 13. τοῦ προσήκοντος, sc. the death of a soldier. — 14. κριθέντα, 
by sentence of the law. — 48. 15. ἡμῶν, al. ὑμῶν, but ἡμῶν is required 
by περιερχύµεθα. It is in emphatic contrast or comparison with 
στρατηγῶν, l. 9, and in emphatic continuation of νῦν δέ, 1. 7: while 
among vs some go about the agora and report that Philip is eoneerting 
with the Laccdemonians the overthrow of Theban supremacy (over 
other Beeotian cities, such as Orchomenus, Thespie, and Platæa. Cf. 
Grote, Xl. 405), and is attempting the dissolution of the republics (of 
which Athens was the protector and Sparta the perpetual enemy 
throughout Greece). — μετὰ Λακεδαιμονίων precedes φασί for em- 
phasis. — πράττειν, lit. practising, managing. — διασπᾶν may depend 
on φασί (Franke, Rehdantz, ete.), or on πράττειν (Westermann, Hes- 
lop, ete.). lt makes little difference — without πράττειν, διασπᾶν may 
express what he is attempting to do. — ὡς βασιλέα, to the hing of 
Persia, who was so important a personage in the early periods of 
Greek history that he needs no other designation, and βασιλεύς is even 
used of him without the article like a proper name. For ὡς = πρός, 
sae © Fille Cm, de 5 Gu JS Isl, Geile aime ees, Eon I), Gp 
᾿Ιλλυριοῖς, cf. Ol, 1. 13. --- οἱ δὲ...περιερχόµεθα, and the rest of us eome 
round severally inventing stories. Their whole political activity, as 
Rehdantz remarks, moved in a circle beginning with περιιόντες (l. 15) 
and ending with περιερχόμεθα. --- 49. 90, ἐγὼ δ᾽ οἶμαι, but for my 
part, though I verily believe he is intoxicated with the greatness of his 
achievements «nd dreams many such things in his tmagination...still I 
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ecrtainly do not think that he intends to act in such a way as to let the 
silliest of our number know what nu is going to do. — ἐκεῖνος is en- 
phatie : HE who is so shrewd and politic. —vi τοὺς θεούς and μὰ 
Διά not only intensify the expression, but make it sarcastic. — 
24. τὴν ἐρημίαν τῶν κωλυσόντων, the entire absence af any to hinder 
him. Cf. De Rep. Ord., 19: τῆς τῶν ἐναντιωσομένων ἐρημίαν and ἐρη- 
μίαν alone, Ol., 111. 27. 

50. P. 17, l. 1. ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο in emphatic contrast: if we dismiss 
all Tuis (which is always on our lips) aud make up oar minds to 
THAT (which is quite too remote from our thoughts). Kennedy ren- 
ders in substance and with spirit: det us dismiss such talk and remem- 
ber only, ete. — 5. καὶ ἄπανθ᾽.. εὕρηται, und that everything which 
we ever expceted any one to do for us he has been found to have done it 
against us. τινά means Philip in particular, but it is not to be lim- 
ited to him. "The subject of εὕρηται is to be drawn from τινά, and 
πράξας is to be understood after it with the same subject. ἅπανθ᾽ 
could be the subject, but the meaning would then be far less spirited. 
Observe the juxtaposition of the contrasted words ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν καθ 
Tuv. — 7. ἂν ταῦτα...ἀππηλλαγμένοι, if we make up our minds to 
this, I say, we shall have come to a right determination and «iso (καὶ 
kai) have doue with idle talk. — 9. οὐ γὰρ ἅττα, κ. τ. N, for we 
ought not to be speeulating what in the world the future will be, but to 
feel assured that the future will be bad, ete. 

I. Conclusion (51). 

51. I HAVE SPOKEN WITHOUT RESERVATION WHAT I BELIEVE 
TO BE FOR YOUR INTEREST. WOULD THAT I COULD HAVE FELT 
EQUALLY SURE THAT 1T WOULD BE FOR MY INTEREST TO SPEAK 
THUS FRANELY. 

51. 18. ᾿Εἰγὼ μὲν οὖν, for myself then, tacite opponit alios oratores, 
cf. Ol, ΤΠ. 8. Franke. μέν solitarium, cf. 8 10 above. — οὖν = ὧν 
conclusion. — ἄλλοτε. Although it is the first PAiZippie, this is not 
the earliest of our orator's public orations. Ex orationibus quas 
prius habuit, extant Or. περὶ Συμμοριῶν, Or. pro Megalopolitanis, et 
Or. in causa publica adv. Leptinem. Sauppe.— 13-15. οὔτ᾽ ἄλλοτε 
...νῦν τε, as I never ou any other oceaston, in order to court favor, chose 
to say unythina which T have not been eonvinced would also be for your 
interest, so now I have spoken frankly and honestly, without any reser- 
vation, all that I think. — oUre — τε = ueque — et = both not — and, 
or as uot — so. Cu. 625, 9; H. 859. — πεπεισμένος à expresses a 
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settled and abiding conviction. — πεπεισμένος εἴην would have ex- 
pressed his conviction from time to time as oceasions might arise. 
Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 62, R.) considers εἱλόμην to be used in 
a sense approaching that of the gnomic aor. so as to he followed by a 
subj. — 16. ἐβουλόμην ἄν, 7 could have wished, if it were possible, 
as it is not — supposition contrary to fact, with the eondition omitted. 
(C. (538 s (Ci, Ss Qu 3515, ο dels τος So ar εἶπο M. HS Reoler: 
as I know that it is for your interest to heur the best advice, so I could 
have wished to kuow with equal certainty that it will be for the interest 
of him who has given the advice, i. e. that it will be for my interest 
that | have given you the best advice. — 19. νῦν δέ, but as it ds, 
though it is uncertain what the eonsequenees to myself will be, yet du 
the full eonvietion that these counsels will be for your interest, if you 
carry (hem into exceution, I ehoose fo give them. See a similar appre- 
hension of the difficulty and danger of free speech, with the same 
resolution notwithstanding, O7., 1. 16; IH. 21. — ἐπὶ denotes the 
point of view or ground of action both with ἀδήλοις...γενησομένοις and 
with τῷ... πεπεῖσθαι, and might be rendered i with both: zz the un- 
certainty, and /a the conviction ; but the ὅμως which follows ἐπ᾽ ἀδήλοις 
justihes the rendering although, as above. — 22. νικῴη δ᾽ ὅ τι, «nd 
may that prevail, whatever it may be, whieh will be for the interest 
of you all, Compare the conclusion of OL, T. and III. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


A PERIOD of about eight years intervenes between the First 
Philippic and the Second, — the date of the former being B. C. 
352-2351, while the latter was delivered in 344-343, To this 
period belong the Oration De Libertate Rhodiorum (B. ο. 351), 
in which Demosthenes advises the Athenians to forget all the 
bitterness of the Social War and protect the liberties of Rhodes, 
threatened by Artemisia, queen of Caria; the Speech Contra 
Midiam (350) against his life-long personal enemy and persecu- 
tor Midias (the Clodius of Athenian history and of the life of 
Demosthenes), which, however, was not delivered, as the case was 
compromised ; the three Olynthiaes, which followed each other 
in rapid succession, Philippies all in reality, though not in name, 
and all spoken iu the year 249 ; and the Oration De Pace (346), 
in which he dissuades the Athenians, justly offended with the 
perfidious policy and selfish ambition of Philip, from breaking 
the peace just made with him, called the Peace of Philocrates, 
since war with Philip now, besides being hasty, inconsistent, 
and liable to the reproach of bad faith, involved also war with 
the Amphietyonie league, of which Philip had recently become 
the agent and representative. During all this time, Midias, 
with the countenance of Eubulus, Demades, and other popular 
demagogues, was availing himself of every opportunity to insult 
Demosthenes, and even offer him personal violence; and the 
latter part of the time our orator was engaged in a partly per- 
sonal and partly publie conflict with Aschines and the other 
ambassadors, whom he charges with selling the rights and liber- 
ties of their country to Philip in the embassies for the ratifica- 
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tion of the peace ; although the famous orations, or appeals to 
the country, of these rival orators were not made till after the 
Second Philippie. Meanwhile Philip has destroyed Olynthus, 
captured or received the surrender of the other Chalcidian cities, 
marched into Thrace, and stripped Cersobleptes of no small part 
of his dominions, taken a decisive part in the Sacred War, and 
brought it to a elose in the ntter ruin of the Phocian towns, 
partly flattered and bribed and partly compelled Athens to 
make with him a dishonorable peace (the Peace of Philocrates), 
and now, having been admitted to the Amphictyonie Council in 
the place of the ruined Phoeians, he is even elected by that 
council to preside at the Pythian games instead of the humbled 
and disgraced Athenians. 

The circumstances which gave occasion to the Second Philip- 
pie are thus clearly and concisely stated by Thirhwall in his 
νι «ποσο (Vol, I]. p 131, Amer. οἷ): “The scanty 
notices remaining of the history of this period being chiefly 
rhetorical allusions, which are offen extremely vague, and were 
sellom meant to convey the simple truth, do not permit us to 
follow Philip’s movements step by step. We perceive, however, 
very clearly, that he was constantly endeavoring to extend his 
power and influence, either by arms or negotiation, on every 
side of his dominions. We hear of expeditions or intrigues to- 
wards the north and the south, the east and the west; and, 
though their immediate objects were widely remote from each 
other, they seem all to have tended towards one end, that of weak- 
ening and curbing Athens, which, if these projects had suc- 
ceeded, would at length have found herself completely enclosed 
in the toils before she had received a wound. It is probable 
that Philip’s eve embraced all these points at one view, and that 
he was continually prosecuting his designs in opposite quarters, 
though we happen to find them mentioned only in succession. 
It is to Peloponnesus that our attention is first. directed, as the 
scene of a diplomatie contest which portended a fiereer struggle. 
Here Philip had succeeded, almost without an effort, to the 
sway which Thebes had won through the victories of Epami- 
noudas ; for Sparta, weakened as she was, was still an object of 
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jealousy to her neighbors, whose independence she viewed with 
a malignant eye; and since Thebes, having in turn sunk from 
the height of her power, was no longer able to afford protection 
to her Peloponnesian allies, they naturally transferred their 
allegiance to the king of Macedonia, on whose aid even Thebes 
had been forced to east herself. We are not informed of any 
new occasion of hostilities that arose between them and Sparta 
immediately after the close of the Phocian War. Yet it appears 
that they found, or thought themselves m danger, so as to be led 
to cultivate Philip’s friendship. He espoused their cause with- 
out reserve, declared himself the protector of Messenia, and 
called upon the Spartans to renounce their claims upon her; 
and when his demand was rejected, as it seems to have been in 
a somewhat contemptuous tone,* both supplied his allies with 
troops and money, and announced his purpose of leading à 
much larger force into Peloponnesus in person. (See this Ora- 
tion,  15— 17.) It may easily be supposed that these favors 
and promises rendered him highly popular throughout the con- 
federaey, of which Messene, Megalopolis, and Argos were the 
leading members, and that he was extolled as the friend of lib- 
erty, the champion of the oppressed. Demosthenes himself, in 
a speech delivered about three years after the end of the war 
(De Falsa Leg., 296), mentions with indignation that many of the 
Arcadian commonwealths had decreed brazen statues and crowns 
in honor of Philip, and had resolved, if he should enter Pelopon- 
nesus, to admit him into their towns; and that the Argives had 
followed their example. 

“These proceedings, of course, soon became known at Athens, 
and excited no little anxiety there. An embassy was sent into 
Peloponnesus, with Demosthenes at its head [and at his sugges- 
tion] to counteract the progress of the Macedonian influence. 
He went to Messene, and, it seems, to Argos. In one of his 
extant speeches [the oration before us, $$ 20- 25] he has given 
us a specimen of the manner in which he endeavored to rouse 

* Philip is said (Plutareh, De Garrul., 511, A.) to have written to the Spartans : 


Αἱ ἐμβάλλω εἰς την Λακονικὴν, ἀναστάτους ὑμᾶς ποιήσω. The laconic answer was, 
Aina, 
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the jealousy of the Peloponnesians against Philip. He referred 
to Philips conduct in the case of Olynthus as a proof that 
no reliance could be placed on his professions, or even his 
acts of friendship, which were all meant to inveigle those 
who trusted him iuto bondage or ruin... . . He dwelt much 
on the bad faith which Philip had shown in his dealings with 
Atheus, either in his promises about Amphipolis, or in those 
by which he had deceived the people through their ambas- 
sadors in the negotiations for peace. The natural and neces- 
sary hostility between a monarch, whether king or tyrant, and 
all free and legal governments, was also a topie by which 
the orator strove to alarm republican prejudices. But though 
he affirms that he was heard with applause, he admits that 
his warnings had produced no practical effect, and that Philip 
continued after, as before, to enjoy the confidence of his Pel- 
oponnesian allies ; and some embassies which were afterwards 
sent with the same view, were attended with no better result. 
Philip did not let those attempts pass unnoticed. Even if 
he did not deem it necessary for his honor to repel the charge 
of perfidy which had been so publicly brought against him, he 
may have thought it a favorable opportunity for displaying and 
thereby strengthening his connection with Peloponnesus. He 
sent an embassy to Athens, which seems to have been headed 
by Python, whose eloquence could sustain a comparison with 
that of Demosthenes himself (Diod., XVI. 85); and it was no 
doubt at Philip's instigation that his envoys were accompanied 
by those of Messene and Argos. The Macedonians were in- 
structed to expostulate on the groundless accusations which had 
been brought against their king, and formally to deny that he 
had ever broken his oath to the Athenians ; the Peloponnesians 
were to complain of the countenance which Athens had given to 
the attempts of Sparta against their liberty. 

“This embassy gave occasion to the Second Philippie of De- 
mosthenes, which seems to have been the speech with which he 
prefaced a motion for the answer which he proposed to give to 
the ambassadors. Ft is possible that more than one assembly 
was held on the business, — one, perhaps, to consider each sub- 
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jeet [the complaints of Philip and those of the Peloponnesians], — 
and that on one of these occasions Python vindicated his nias- 
ters conduct in a speech which Demosthenes afterwards de- 
scribes as bold and vehement, though he himself met it with a 
reply which extorted tokens of approbation even from the min- 
isters of Philip/'s allies. But this was evidently not the occasion 
of the Second Philippie. That is addressed to the people, not 
in reply to the foreigners, but to the Macedonian, Philippizing 
faction at home, and more particularly to ;Eschines, who, it 
seems, had recently taken Philips part, and had supported 
Python's arguments with his testimony. Its main object is to 
excite the suspicion and resentment of the Athenians, on the 
one hand, against Philip, and, on the other, against the orators 
who had served as his instruments to overreach them. He con- 
tends that the motive which had induced Philip to prefer the 
interest of Thebes to that of Athens at the end of the war was 
not the presence of a force which restrained him, still less any 
regard to justice; for he who maintained the independence of 
Messenia against Sparta could not consistently aid the Thebans 
in reducing the other Beeotian towns to subjection, The mo- 
tive was, that he expected the one state, if its own interests were 
but secured, would be readily subservient to his designs against 
the liberties of. Greece, while he knew that no prospect of self- 
ish advantage would ever bribe Athens to resign her glorious 
inheritance, the foremost post of resistance to foreign attacks on 
the national independence. . . . . All this, however, is but sub- 
ordinate and introductory to the concluding passage, in which 
the orator reminds his hearers of the disappointment they had 
suffered, and points their indignation against its authors. He 
does not name either Philocrates or Æschines, but alludes in 
a manner which could not be mistaken to the mbaldry with 
which the one had silenced his warnings, and to the solemn 
assurances or dexterous insinuations by which the other had 
quieted the people’s apprehensions. The men who had thus in- 
volved the state in its present embarrassments ought, he says, to 
be charged with the task of defending its conduct against those 
who questioned it. At least, it was fit that the language by 
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which they had caused so much mischief, which was not yet 
ended, should not be forgotten. 

“Tt is to be regretted that the proposed reply [to the demands 
of the ambassadors] has not been preserved ; it probably con- 
tained a manifesto which would have thrown some light on the 
history of this period. The tone of the speech leads us to sup- 
pose that it [the reply] made no material concession ; there is 
rather, as we shall see, reason to believe that it advaneed some 
new claims ; yet it so far satisfiel Philip and his allies as to 
avoid an open rupture.” 

Grote says (His. Gr. ΧΙ. 615, note): “Who these envoys 
were, or from whence they came, does not appear from the ora- 
tion. Libanius, in his Argument, says that they came jointly 
from Philip, from the Argeians, and from the Messenians. Dio- 
nysius Hal. (ad Ammæum, p. 737) states that they came out of 
Peloponnesus. Į cannot bring myself to believe, on the author- 
ity of Libanius, that there were any envoys present from Philip. 
The tenor of the discourse appears to contradict that supposi- 
tion.” Whiston accedes to the same opinion. Curtius (His. 
Gr., V. 375) says: “ Macedonian envoys arrived at Athens to- 
gether with the Peloponnesian in order to support the cause of 
the latter, and at the same time to proffer complaints as to the 
uninterrupted insults heaped upon the king on the Attic orators’ 
tribune." This last historian, however, supposes Python to have 
visited Athens somewhat later and at the head of another Mace- 
donian embassy. The data are not sufficient to settle these de- 
tails. But the authorities all agree in general in regard to the 
time, occasion, and object of this oration. 

Demosthenes was now somewhere from thirty-eight to forty 
years of age, in the full maturity of his powers, and advancing 
towards the zenith of his influence. He had recently been sent 
as ambassador to the king of Macedon. He had just returned 
from an honorable and most important embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesian states. He was already not only the most admired ora- 
tor, but the most trnsted statesman of Athens. His reputation 
for patriotism and eloquence extended throngh all Greece. 

“Tt was long since sueh an assembly of the citizens had been 
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held at Athens. The city of Aristides seemed to have come to 
life again. The Peloponnesian envoys could not reirain from 
acknowledging the grandeur of the bearing of a civic conmunnity 
under such leaders ; and in so far Demosthenes actually gained 
his immediate object, that the dangerous hostilities in the penin- 
sula were appeased, and that no opportunity was given to Philip 
for intervention." — CoRTIUS, His. Gro μ. 376. 


ANALYSIS. 

A. Exordium ( 1-5). 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6 ~ 12). 

C. Objections, or connter-propositions stated and answered 
(13 - 19). 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirma- 
tion and warning (20 — 27). 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends 
(28). Omitted in the text. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28 - 37). 


DEFORE D? 


A. Exordium (1-5). 

1-5. WE HAVE HAD QUITE ENOUGII OF SPEECHES AND ARGU- 
MENTS TO PROVE THAT PHILIP HAS VIOLATED THE PEACE. WHAT 
WE NOW NEED IS WISE COUNSELS AND DEFINITE PLANS ON THE PART 
OF ΤΗΕ ORATORS, AND ON THE PART OF ΤΠΕ PEOPLE DECISION AND 
PROMPT ACTION TO CHECK HIM IN THE EXECUTION OF HIS DESIGNS. 
HiTHERTO YOUR STRENGTH HAS BEEN IN ARGUMENT, PHILIP’s IN 
ACTION. IT IS NOW HIGH TIME FOR THE ASSEMBLY AND ITS AD- 
VISERS TO PREFER COUNSELS AND MEASURES THAT WILL SAVE US, 
INSTEAD OF THOSE WHICH ARE EASY AND AGREEABLE. 

1. Page 18, line 2. πράττει καὶ Blaferat. πράττει is generic, βιά- 
ferat is specific and definitive: about the acts and aggressions of Philip 
contrary to the peace. Heslop renders : about the acts, I should say 
the acts of aggression by which Philip is infringing the peace; Whis- 
ton: Philip’s acts and attempts ; Kennedy : measures and infringe- 
ments of the peace. It is a bold and forcible, and remarkably climac- 
terie example of our orator’s fondness for pairs of kindred words. 
The peace meant is that of Philocrates, B. ο. 346. — 4. φιλανθρώπους 
is rendered by Smead plausible; by Rehdantz, human; by Kennedy, 
generous ; by Heslop, sympathetic. At the highest, it is worthy of 
note, how far it falls below the lofty and universal scope which Chris- 
tianity has imparted to our word philanthropic. The word is doubt- 
less intended to express the interest and sympathy of Athens for the 
Greeks as wronged and oppressed by Philip. — φαινομένους is objec- 
tive = are shown to be, or approve themselves «s being ; δοκοῦντας is 
subjective = seem: I always observe that the speeches in our behalf 
approve themselves as just und kind, and so far as speaking is con- 
cerned all those who censure’ Philip always seem to say what is proper, 
and yet nothing is produced (that is, no plan is brought forward) so to 
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speak, that ought to be and uot a thing for whieh these specehes are 
worth hearing. — Ὑνγνόμενον, l. 6, is not equivalent to πραττύµενον ; 
it does not refer to action in the field ; for, as Smead remarks, De- 
mosthenes was not at this time in favor of war or belligerent meas- 
ures ; on the contrary, it was only a year or two previous that he had 
delivered his Oration de Puce, which was au argument for preserving 
the peace, But the reference, as the word and the circumstances 
both show, is to the bringing forth of counsels and measures on the 
bema ; and the complaint is that the orators only heap up invectives 
against Philip, when they should bring forward definite plans for the 
guidance of the people; in other words, the times demanded, not 
orators, but statesmen. — 6. ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν limits and softens the other- 
wise too strong and absolnte negation expressed by οὐδέν. ---2. 8. εἰς 
τοῦτο... ὥσθ᾽, cf. εἰς τοῦθ᾽ ὕβρεως...ὥστ, Phil. 1. 37. — προηγμένα, 
brought, lit. brought forward, as it were, to a climax or pitch of difti- 
culty. Cf. Phil. 1. 9, of προελήλυθε ἀσελγείας. --- τῇ πόλει, lit. in 
respect to the state. Render in idiomatic English : αἰ] the affairs of 
the state. — 10. μᾶλλον καὶ φανερώτερον, the more fully and the more 
clearly, — καὶ...παραβαίνοντα καὶ...ἐπιβουλεύοντα, both of violating 
the peace with you (Athenians) and of plotting against all the Greeks, 
or καὶ...καί = not ouly...but also. The emphasis is on the latter and 
the more comprehensive view. — 13. χαλεπώτερον. The orators only 
increase the difficulty and the perplexity nnless they answer the real 
question, τὸ τί χρὴ ποιεῖν, WHAT I8 TO BE DONE? — 3. 14. πάντας, 
al πάντες. If πάντες is the correct reading, it finds its syntax only 
in the ἡμεῖς, l. 16, and the ὑμεῖς, 1. 19, which are the two parts of 
which it is the whole. If πάντας is the true reading, it is the snb- 
ject of κωλύειν : and the cause of this is that when ALL ought to check 
those who seek to aggrandize themselves by deeds and by acts, NOT by 
words only, —16, οἱ παριόντες, lit. we who come before you, is a fre- 
quent designation of the orafors. — 17. καὶ γράφειν καὶ συμβουλεύειν 
are appositives of τούτων : we orators stand aloof from these things, 
viz. moving resolutions and giving advice...but are continually re- 
hearsing, etc. That is, we are not statesmen, bnt mere orators. — 
18. ὀκνοῦντες expresses the motive : through fear of incurring your 
(Ht. with you) displeasure, — 20. οἱ καθήμενοι is a designation for 
the members of the ἐκκλησία as sitting and hearing in opposition to 
the orators as rising (ἀναστάς, Phil. 1. 1) and coming forward (παρι- 
ὀντες) to speak. Cf. De Or., 169: πᾶς ὁ δῆμος ἄνω καθῆτο, and Die. 
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Antiq., art. Εκκλησία. --- 20. òs- μὲν...παρεσκεύασθε, are better pre- 
poured than Philip to make fair speeches (ον just arguments), «end. to 
understand unother when he speaks, but to prevent him from doing 
lese things upon which he i$ now intent you ure wholly inactive (take 
uo steps whatever, Whiston.) 

4. P. 19, 1. 3. ἐν ois, κ.τ.λ. This clause is without a connec- 
tive, because it explains the preceding, like au appositive. The 
satire of the sentence is as keen as the logie is conelusive : you sue- 
ceed best severally in that in whieh you severally find. your occupation 
und about which 1 you. feel an interest, viz. he in deeds aud you ia words. 
— ἑκατέροις, always of two parties, here, of course, refers to the 
Athenians aud Philip. — 5. 8. καὶ μὴ...ἡμᾶς, and how (that) they 
shall not proceed (cf. note on προηγμένα, ἃ 2) still further wnperecived 
by us ull. — For προελθόντα λήσει ἡμᾶς, see C. 677 f ; Cu. 398, 590; 
G. 279, 2; H. 544, 799. — 10. μηδ᾽...δυνησόμεθα, and how (that) a 
power shall not rise up ag«ínst us so great that we shall be utterly un- 
able to resist it. — With μέγεθος δυνάμεως compare κάλλη...ἱερῶν, Ol., 
HE 25. — 14. προαιρετέον is followed by a dat. of the agent (C. 458; 
Cn. 434; G. 188, 4; H. 600), an ace. of the object (C. 682; Cu. 
596, 2; a 281; H. 804), and a gen. by virtue of the προ-. 

It will be observed that this introduction is much longer than that 
of the First Philippic or of either of the Olynthiaes. The want of 
statesmanship in the other Athenian orators and of definite plans for 
decisive action in the people was not only Demosthenes's justification 
for liis speech, but it was a vital point in regard to their counsels and 
condnet. Hence he dwells on it, and makes it at once his exordium 
and a part of his oration. 

B. Main proposition, with the principal reasons for it (6— 12). 

6-12. PHILIP IS DOUBTLESS YOUR ENEMY, AND IS MAKING ALL 
MIS PREPARATIONS AGAINST FOU. AND WITH GOOD REASON; FOR 
ΠΕ EXPECTS TO FIND IN THE THEBANS, MESSENIANS, AND ARGIVES 
WILLING DUPES AND SELFISH TOOLS OF HIS AMBITION; BUT ALL 
YOUR ANTECEDENTS AND THE HISTORY OF YOUR ANCESTORS SHOW 
HIM THAT YOUR FRIENDSIIIP CAN BE GAINED ONLY ON ΤΠΕ BASIS OF 
JUSTICE AND THE RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES OF THE GREEKS. 

6. 15. Πρώτον μέν have no formal correlative words. The first 
question, viz. what is the real character and relation of Philip, with 
the arguments and illustrations by whieh the answer is supported, 
occupy the oration as far as § 28. Then follow the still more prac- 
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tical questions, what is to be done,'and what answer should be ve- 
turned to the ambassadors. — 16. ὁρῶν, although he sees, or while 
yet he sees. The part. is concessive. — 17. µηδ’...παρασκενάζεσθαι. 
Observe the force of the middle voice and the emphasis on ὑμᾶς: and 
that it is not ayuinst you that he is making all his preparations. — 
90. δι ovs = propter quas; δι ὧν (l. 21) = per quas. Franke. The 
latter is the means; the former the cause or reason: by reason of 
which I have come (lit. it has come to me) to expeet the contrary, and 
by which I am led to think Philip un enemy. — 99. βέλτιον προορᾶν. 
The present expresses character or habit: to have more foresight. 
For the justice of this claim, here so modestly put forth, see Introd., 
p. 54. —éav .. προσθήσεσθε, but if they who are confident and have 
trusted him (have the more foresight), you will give your adherence to 
them. Al. προσθῆσθε, bnt the construction is changed. — 7. 24. ἐγὼ 
-..λογίΐομαι, well, then, I reason thus, Nehdantz places a colon after 
λογίζομαι. — 26. πρῶτον μετὰ τὴν εἰρήνην. Immediately after rati- 
fying the peace (of Philocrates, 346) at Phere he marched to Ther- 
mopyle, and, joined by the Beeotians, overran Phocis, and put an 
end to the existence of the Phocians as a nation, having excluded 
them from a share in the peace with that intention. Grote, XI. 
GL. 583; Chinams, Wo 320. 

P. 20, 1. 1. mós.. ἐχρήσατο, what use did he make of these successes ? 
— 9, rl δή ποτε, why so, pray? that is, why did he prefer to favor 
Thebes rather than Athens. Observe the rapid succession of ques- 
tions and answers. — 3. ὅτι...ἐξετάΐων, because making his ealeula- 
tions with a view to his own aggrandizement and the subjection of 
everything to his own power. —8, 0. ὅτι τῇ μέν, κ. τ. λ., that fo a city 
like ours, on the one haud, aud toa people of our character, he could 
offer no sufficient bribe, and he could do nothing by which you could be 
persuaded for the sake of your own separate interest to sacrifice any of 
the other Greeks to him.—10. ἀλλα καί, κ T. À., but both out of regard 
fo (lit. making aecount of) justice and through fear of the dishonor 
attaching to the thing and in the exercise of a proper foresight (after 
προσήκει, προορᾶσθαι is of course to be understood) you will oppose 
him (for the change of construction, cf. προσθήσεσθε, § 6) tf he under- 
take to pursue any such course just as much (ὁμοίως...ὥσπερ) as if you 
happened to be at war with him. —9. 14. τοὺς δὲ Θηβαίους, but the 
Thebans, on the other hand, he believed (just as the event proved), in 
return for what he was doing for them (lit. themselves, for it is repre- 
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sented from οί own point of view), would allow him to manage 
everything else to suit himself. — 16. οὐχ ὅπως = οὐ λέγω ὅπως = 
non modo non: would not only not oppose and check. — 19. ταὐτὰ 
ὑπειληφώς expresses the reason for the favors he is showing them : 
and now having (i. e. because he has) coneeived the same opinion of the 
Messenians and the Argives he is conferring favors on them. —20. καθ’ 
ὑμῶν ἐγκώμιον, cicominm on you, —an unfrequent use of κατά (which 
with the gen. usually means against, cf. κατ᾽ ᾿Αργείων, 1. 26), yet not 
without parallel. Cf. De Cor., 215. — 10. 21. κέκρισθε γάρ, for by 
these acts (of Philip) you have been udjudyed to be the only people of all 
(Greece) who would not for any price. Philip's acts were a publie 
declaration of his judgment to this effect. — 24. τὴν εἰς...εὔνοιαν, 
your good-will towards the Grecks, i. ο. your patriotic regard for them. 
— 95. καὶ ταῦτ᾽, κ.τ.λ., and both these opinions, both this so favorable 
in regard to you and that so different in respeet to the Argives and 
Thebes, he has very naturally formed, not only tn view of the present, 
but also when he takes the previous history of the parties into the 
aecount, 

li. P. 21, 1. 3. ὥστ'...βασιλεῖ, so that (i. e. so, provided that) 
they would submit to the king. For ὥστε expressing a fixed condition, 
see L. & S. 1, 5; Madv. 166 b. — 5. ἡνίκ᾽, sc. before the battle of 
Platæa. —ó τούτων πρόγονος, the ancestor of these men, — this whole 
race of Macedonian kings, — a little spiteful. — 6. κἢρνξ, sent by 
Mardonius. The whole story, and the spirited answer of the Athen- 
ians, is given by Herodotus. VIH. 140—144. Whiston. —9. λέγειν 
as preseut denotes the process = fo be telling; εἰπεῖν as aorist empha- 
sizes the impossibility that it should ever be fully fold. — 11. ἔστι 
yap, for really the deeds of THOSE men were too great for any one to 
speak them in words. — ἔστι is emphatic. — τἀκείνων expresses dis- 
tinction. — ὡς implies an ellipsis of οὕτω μεγάλα : lit. greater than so 
great as, ete. C. 711. — τοὺς μὲν...τοὺς δέ, the former...the latter. 
The Thebans joined the Persians and fought against the Greeks ; the 
Argives were neutral. Herod., VII. 150. — 12. 14. ἰδίᾳ, ant. to 
κοινῇ = separately. ΟΕ, ἰδίας ὠφελείας, 8 8. — 12. 14. οἶδεν, he knows 
in view of the above facts. — 16. ἡγεῖτ οὖν, therefore he believed. — 
ἐπὶ τοῖς δικαίοις, lit. on the basis of the right, i. e. on condition that 
his aims are just. — 20. οὐ γάρ, for it is not surely because he sees 
that they have more ships than we. — ye not only emphasizes τριήρεις, 
but satirizes the absurdity of the idea. — 21. οὐδ᾽...ἀφέστηκεν, nor 
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is it beeause he has aequired an inland empire and renouneed that of 
the sea-eoust und of the ports, and so does not seek the friendship of a 
maritime state like Athens. 

C. Objections or counter-propositious stated and answered (13-19). 

13-19. Do you say, ΠΕ PREFERS THE FRIENDSHIP OF THE Tue- 
BANS TO OURS, BECAUSE HE REGARDS THEIR CLAIMS AS MORE JUST, 
OR BECAUSE HE WAS FORCED TO ESPOUSE THEIR CAUSE? His CON- 
DUCT IS UTTERLY INCONSISTENT WITH BOTH THESE SUPPOSITIONS. 
His WHOLE COUESE OF ACTION HAS BEEN AGAINST Us. HE KNOWS 
TIIIS, AND HE KNOWS THAT YOU ARE AWARE OF IT. THEREFORE HE 
HATES YOU, AND COURTS LESS DISCERNING AND MORE COMPLYING 
FRIENDS. 

19. 26. ᾿Αλλὰ νὴ AU, yes but, like Latin «st, or at enim, intro- 
duces an objection for the sake of answering it. Sometimes νὴ Δία 
precedes ἀλλά; in other passages γάρ follows vij Δία. See Heslop 
in loc. — πάντα...εἰδώς, though he (Philip) knows all this, sc. your 
power and his position. 

P. 22, L 1. τῷ...ἀξιοῦν, because the elaims of the Thebans are more 
just than yours. The Thebans claimed Orchomenus and Coronea in 
xeotia. Sparta claimed Messene on the same principle as a con- 
quered dependency. But Philip assisted the independence of Mes- 
sene, and thus ent himself off from consistently supporting the claims 
of Thebes over Orchomenus and Coronea, and yet did in fact compel 
them to submit to her supremacy. It is this inconsistency which is 
asserted in the sentence, ἀλλὰ τοῦτον, κ. τ. Ἀ., but this is just the plea 
of all others whieh it is impossible for him Now to urge, for it is utterly 
inconsistent with the course which he has just taken in regard to 
Sparta and Messene. — 5. τότε...παραδούς. At the close of the 
Sacred War Philip restored to the Thebans these towns, which had 
been in the hands of the Phocians since B. c. 354. — 14. 8. ἐβιάσθη 
is made emphatic by being placed before νὴ Δία, yes, but he was 
FORCED, tf may be said. — 9. παρὰ γνώμην limits συνεχώρησε, he 
yielded these poiuts coutrary to his intention. — 10. ἐν μέσῳ ληφθείς, 
beeause he was surrounded. by. —11. καλῶς is often simply well, 
very well, schr wohl. Here it is manifestly ironical. Whiston ren- 
ders it good! Heslop, admirable! Kennedy, exeel/ent / — 11. οὐκοῦν 
φασὶ μὲν, so then they sav, do they, that he is going to be suspicious 
towards the Thebans! — 13. ᾿Ἑλάτειαν. Elatea was the metropolis 
of Phocis on the frontier of Loeris. It was seventy-eight miles from 
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Athens, and eommanded the approach from Macedonia and Thessaly ta 
Bæotia and thus to Attiea. Henee the alarm at Athens when, shortly 
before the battle at Cheronea, news eame that Philip had seized Pla- 
tea, and which our orator describes so graphically, De Cor., ἃ 169, seq. 
The Thessalians led a detachment of Persians through Elatea, when 
they invaded Greece. The walls of the city were dismantled at the 
close of the Phoeian War, and the rebuilding of them would be 
regarded as friendly to the Phocians and unfriendly to the Thebans. 
— 15. 14. ὁ δὲ ταῦτα, κ. τ. À., yes, (δέ, lit. but; it is corrective of 
φασὶ μέν = this is not mere hearsay, it is matter of fact), yes, but 
these things he is GOING to do and he WILL be GOING to do (that is, he 
never will do them), but he és not GOING to join with the Messenians 
und the Aryives against the Lacedenonians, nay, he is actually (καί) 
sending in mercenaries, etc. — 18. τοὺς μὲν ὄντας, he is for overthrow- 
ing the Lacedwimonians, the certain (τοὺς vras) enemies of the Thebans, 
(this does not look like mistrusting the Thebans!) and is he now for 
saving the Phociuns, the very people whom he himself recently de- 
stroyed ? The inconsistency is too palpable. The Thebans have just 
destroyed Phocis; will he now rebuild it in opposition to Thebes, 
and that too at the very moment when he is seeking to overthrow 
the Lacedemonians, who are the eonfessed enemies of the Thebans 
and friends of the Phocians! The ineonsistency is more definitely 
pointed out in the next section. — 16. 21. καὶ τίς, pray who ean 
believe this? — ἐγὼ μέν, κ. τ. λ., for I for my part do not think that 
Philip, if he either had been forced. to αεί eoutrary to his will (ἄκων 
here = παρὰ γνώμην, l. 9) before (sc. when he was acting with the 
Thebans against Phocis), or if he was now giving up the Thebans. — 
25. κἀκεῖνα, the same as τὰ πρῶτα, l. 22. —26. ἐκ = from, 1. e. in 
view of, or, as an inference from: from his whole conduct it is plain, 
if one looks at it in the right light, that he is busily arranging (con- 
cocting, Heslop) everything against our state. 

17. P. 93, 1. 1. καὶ τοῦτ᾽...συμβαίνει, and this befalls him now at 
least sure enough by a kind of necessity. — νῦν ye δὴ is opposed to the 
alleged eompulsion of his previous eonduct (ἐβιάσθη, § 14). —9. äp- 
xev, κ. τ. X, explanatory of λογίζεσθε, hence without a connective. 
See note 8 4. — τούτον is gen. of respeet: in regard to this. —4. ἁδι- 
κεῖ continues the explanation. With πολὺν ἤδη χρόνον it includes 
the past with the present : he hus been wronging you for a long time 
now and is still doing it. —5. οἷς γὰρ οὖσιν, for it is by holding what 
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is really yours that he has secured all the rest. οἷς is dat. by attrac- 
tion to τούτοις, which is dat. of means. —18. 11. δικαίως ἂν...μισεῖν, 
you would justly hate him. Heslop encloses ἄν iu brackets, and 
Schaefer says, delenda est. Many editors read, νομίζοι. — παρώξυν- 
ται, Anglice, ezesperated. — 123. ποιήσας is opposed to πείσεσθαι, and 
τι may well be understood with it, by doing something first = by strik- 
ing the first blow. —13. ἐγρήγορεν...θεραπεύει. Observe the vivid- 
ness of the asyndeton : he is awake, he is on the alert, he courts against 
our city.  Rehdantz compares the German: Alles rennet, rettet, 
flüchtet. — ἐπὶ τῇ πόλει can be taken either with ἐφέστηκεν (Franke, 
Kennedy) or with θεραπεύει (Reiske, Dindorf, Whiston, Heslop, 
tehdantz). — 19. 16. οὓς...προόψεσθαι, who, by reason of their cu- 
pidity, he thinks, will be satisfied with the present state of thinys, while 
at the sume time (μὲν... δέ) through dulness of understanding they will 
uot foresee any of the consequences, — σκαιότητα, lit. lefthundedness. 
Whiston renders it obliquity ; Rehdantz, Thorheit.. — 18. καίτοι... 
μετρίως, yet surely men even of moderate intelligenee. — 30. ἔμοιγ᾽... 
συνέβη, 7 had oceasion to speak of, sc. in the embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesus, See Introduction, p. 92; De Cor., 79; Grote, XI. 614. 

D. Extract from speech to the Messenians, cited in confirmation 
and warning (20 — 27). 

20-27. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF THE OLYN- 
THIANS AND THE TIESSALIANS, WHOM HE BLINDED BY GIFTS ONLY 
TO DESTROY OR ENSLAVE THEM. AVOID TOO CLOSE CONNECTIONS 
WITH DESPOTS, MISTRUST ALL KINGS AS THE NATURAL AND NECES- 
SARY ENEMIES OF REPUBLICS. 

20. This indirect way of warning his countrymen by a repetition 
of what the orator said originally to another people has been a favor- 
ite example with rhetoricians of the figure called «epostrophe or arer- 
sio. See Aquila Rom. De Fig., c. 9, quoted by Rehdantz. — 23. Πώς 
...Ovexepas, with whut vexation. — 24. ἀκούειν...εἰ...λέγοι, used to 
hear whenever any oue said anything, ov would hear if any one said 
anything. — ἀκούειν = ἀκούοιεν ἄν, only somewhat more positive. 
The condition (εἰ...λέγοι) and the conclusion (ἀκούειν) both express 
repeated action. — 25. kar ...xpóvovs, during those times. — ὁτ᾽... ἀφίει, 
when he proposed to give up Anthemus to them. This was in B. c. 
358—357. The district of Anthemns lay between Olynthus and 
Therma, afterwards Thessalonica (Grote, XI. 334). Whiston. Liba- 
uius calls it τὸ τῶν ταλαιπώρων Ὀλυνθίων. 
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P. 24, l. 1. καὶ τὴν μέν, κ. τ. À., and took upon himself the enmity 
with us = our enmity. Al. ὑμᾶς (Heslop) ; but most of the editions 
have ἡμᾶς, which is required in a speech to the Messenians: ws Athe- 
nians. — ἀνῄρητο...ἐδ.δώκει. The plup. follows the imp. to express 
the consequences which he had thereby brought upon himself: lit. 
and had thereby taken upon himself, ete. — 4. λέγοντος ἄν. λέγοντος 
denotes the condition = εἴ res ἔλεγεν, and ἄν goes with πιστεῦσαι to 
express the conclusion : or would have believed it if any one had told 
them. — 6. πόλυν, sc. χρόνον, in reality it was for a/ time, as Wolf 
remarks ; but that was more than Demosthenes knew. — 8. προδοθέν- 
τες,κ.τ.λ. The bribery and treachery of Lasthenes and Euthycrates, 
citizens of Olynthus (lence ὑπ ἀλλήλων), is often alluded to by De- 
mosthenes. See De Cor., 8 48 and note there. —10. αὗται λίαν, these 
too close eonnections. λίαν used as an adj. after αὗται, as it often is 
and any adverb may be after am artiele. In language and in senti- 
ment this gnome of the Athenian orator reminds us of the advice of 
Washington to his countrymen to avoid *'entangling alliances” 
with European powers. — 22. 11. τί 8' of Θετταλοί, and what the 
Thessaliaus? i. e. what did they expect? προσεδόκων is to be sup- 
plied, as is shown by the preceding and following context; see 


προσδοκᾶν, l. 3 above and Ἱ. 13 below. — 12. τοὺς τυράννους, the 
hereditary despots of Phere in Magnesia. — Nixatav,.Nicwa, a for- 


tress which commanded the pass of Thermopyle, was in the posses- 
sion of the Phocians till it came into the hands of Philip about B. C. 
346, and soon after the close of the Sacred War (B. c. 352) it was 
transferred to the Thessalians. Magnesia, a narrow strip of Thessaly 
between the mouth of the Peneus and the Pagasean Day (see Intr. 
to Phil. I. p. 51) was restored to the Thessalians by Philip about 
the same time. — 13. προσδοκᾶν...αὑτοῖς, do you think they expected 
that the decemvirate now established would exist among them? In 
Phil. III. 26, Philip is said to have established tetrarehies (not 
decarchies) in Thessaly. But the discrepancy is only apparent. He 
seems at the same time to have availed himself of the old division of 
the country into four districts (Thessaliotis, Phthiotis, Pelasgiotis, 
and Histieotis), and revived the distinction of tetrarchies. But in 
each of these tetrarchies, or over the country as a whole (it is not 
agreed which), he also established a decemvirate, that is, a despotic 
or oligarchie government administered by ten men Whiston well 
remarks that the Lacedemonians had been in the habit of appointing 
5* 
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decemvirates in towns which they wished to keep under their con- 
trol, and the unpopularity of these bodies in the Peloponnesus would 
naturally excite a prejudice against the supposed author of such in- 
stitutions elsewhere. It was therefore a good argumentum ad invi- 
diam against Philip with the Messenians. — 15. πυλαίαν, strictly 
the autumn meeting of the Ampliictyonic council at Thermopylæ, 
and then generally that council itself, or the right of sending depu- 
ties to it. The Phocians had deprived the Thessalians of member- 
ship in the Ainplictyonie council, and Philip restored it to them 
(ἀποδόντα). --- 28. 17. ὑμεῖβ δέ = so you; thus the orator empha- 
sizes the lesson which the Messenians should learn from the experience 
of the Olynthians and Thessalians. They were now experiencing the 
favors of Philip as those nations had done: pray that you may not 
experienee at length his deception and treachery as they did. — μέν 
and δέ put in emphatic contrast the two parts of this experience. — 
ἀπεύχεσθε = Lat. depreeate. ----ἤδη...ἰδεῖν Heslop renders, awake to 
sce; Whiston, see at last. — 24. 25. προσδεῖται, besides (προσ-) be. 
ing merely mechanical (χειροποῖητα) they also require the expenditure 
of money. — ëv δέ τι, κ. τ. X, but one common safeguard the nature 
(instinct, Whiston) of sensible men possesses in itself, — that does not 
require to be manufactured, nor to be bought with money, — such is 
the contrast suggested by μέν, l. 24, and δέ, 1. 25. — tt = of a err- 
tain sort, indefinite here, but explained farther on. 

P. 95, 1. 1. πλήθεσι = πολιτείαις, republics. — 2. ἀπιστία. Com- 
pare O7., T. 5: ἄπιστον ταῖς πολιτείαις ἡ τυραννίς, and also the maxim 
of the founders of our republic : “The price of liberty is eternal vigi- 
lance.” —tabrys ἀντέχεσθε, hold ou to this against every assault (av7-). 
— 3. οὐδὲν μὴ, κ. τ. λ., idem quod οὐ μὴ δεινόν τι πάθητε. Franke: 
if you eontinue (subj. pres.) to cherish this, you can be exposed to no 
danger. — 5. καὶ τὰς προσηγορίας, not only its principles, but «so 
(or even) its titles, or in more idiomatic English, its very titles. This 
speech at Messene was well worthy to be repeated in Athens, and is 
equally deserving of remembrance and observance in modern times. 
— 26. 10. ἀκούσαντες is concessive and ἐκεῖνοι 1s in emphatic con- 
trast with ὑμεῖς, 1.17: Those people, although they heard these words 
and applauded the sentiments loudly and long (imperf. part.), and 
although they heard many other speeches from the ambassadors both in 
my presence and again after my departure to other cities, none the 
more for all that, as it appears, will they shun the friendship of Philip, 
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nor his promises...but you, etc. — 16. τῷ λογισμῷ, in (her reason, or 
better judgment, —27, 17. οἱ καὶ συνιέντες, who both understand your- 
selves. Dy this compliment he gilds the bitter pill of reproof aud 
warning. —18. τών λεγόντων...ἡμῶν, gen. of source after ἀκούοντες, 
which is also followed by its direct object in the succeeding clauses : 
and hear from us orators that you are plotted against, — 19. περιστοι- 
χίχεσθε. See note on Phil. I. 9. — ἐκ τοῦ... ὑπομείναντες, in conse- 
quenee of doing NoTIMNG now, you will, before you are awure, us it 
seems fo me, have to endure EVERYTHING, that is, the very worst. 
vehdantz follows © in reading ὥστε instead of ἐκ τοῦ, and Kennedy 
renders: you, I fear, to eseape present exertion, will come to rnin, eve 
you are aware, — ἢ παραντίχ᾽ ἡδονή, the pleasure of the moment. — 
ποθ᾽ ὕστερον, at some future duy. 

E. Answer (to the embassies) which the orator recommends (28). 

28. YOU SHOULD DELIBERATE BY YOURSELVES HEREAFTER ON 
THE COURSE OF ACTION WHICH IT BEHOOVES YOU TO ADOPT. l WILL 
NOW TELL YOU WHAT ANSWER YOU OUGHT TO RETURN BY THE AM- 
BASSADORS. 

28. 25. ὕστερον, after the ambassadors have returned home. — 
ἃ δὲ...ἐψηφισμένοι, lit. what answer having now returned (i. e. by 
returning what answer) you would have voted as you ought = what 
answer you ought to vote, — ἀποκρινάμενοι denotes the manner or the 
condition, and ἂν εἴητ' ἐψηφισμένοι the conclusion. Here, doubtless, 
the orator submitted a form of answer, a written document, which 
is not only not preserved, but the MSS. do not even indicate the 
place for it, although many of the editions have inserted its title, 
viz. AITOKPISIS. See notes on ΠΟΡΟΥ ᾿ΑΠΟΔΕΙΞΙΣ, Phil. 1. 30. 
We cannot but wish with Thirlwall that the answer had heen pre- 
served. See Introd., p. 95. 

F. Conclusion. Warning against bad advisers (28 -- 37). 

28-97. JUSTICE WOULD REQUIRE YOU TO SUMMON BEFORE VOU 
THOSE AMBASSADORS WHO BROUGHT YOU SUCII FALSE AND FLATTER- 
ING REPORTS OF PHILIP, AND ALSO ΤΗΕ MEN WHO, AFTER THE RATI- 
FICATION OF THE PEACE, RIDICULED ME FOR MY GLOOMY FOREBOD- 
INGS, AND LET THEM FURNISH YOU THE ANSWER WHICH Is DE- 
MANDED BY THIS EMERGENCY OF THEIR OWN CREATION. AND WHEN 
THOSE FOREBODINGS OF MINE PROVE TRUE, AS | FEAR THEY SOON 
WILL, VISIT YOUR RESENTMENT ON THEM, NOT ON ME. MAY THE 
GODS AVERT SUCH CALAMITIES, ALTHOUGH THESE CORRUPT MEN 
THEREBY ESCAPE THEIR JUST DESERTS. 
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28. 96. ἣν μέν οὖν δίκαιον, it were just now, in the first pluce, to 
summon, etc., although you have not done so, nor do l expect you 
to doit now. The form implies that the thing was not done which 
it would have been right to do. μέν = in the first place, is correlative 
to πάλι, p. 26, ]. 6 = then again. — 27. τοὺς ἐνεγκόντας, Neoptole- 
mus, Aristodemus, and Ctesiphon are named repeatedly in De Fus. 
Leg. — τὰς ὑποσχέσεις. Cf. § 23; De Fals. Leg., 41. — καλεῖν, sc. 
in order to furnish the answer demanded by the present state of 
things and for which they are responsible. 

29. P. 26, ], 2. οὔτ᾽ ἂν...πολεμοῦντες, and I know that you would 
not have ceased to carry on the war, 1. ο. you would not have agreed 
to the peace of Philocrates. The construction of the sentence is just 
the same as if of6° ὅτι were not used ; in other words, οἵδ᾽ ὅτι is used 
quite like an adverb = certainly. U. 717 b ; H. 868; Madv. 193 τ, 
— 6. καὶ πάλιν.. καλεῖν, yes and then aguin (it were right) (ἣν δίκαιον, 
p. 25, ]. 20) to summon. another class. — ye = yes. — πάλιν, correla- 
tive to μέν, p. 26, ]. 6. — ἑτέρους, one of two, and being in the plural, 
one of two classes. The reference is to Philoerates and ZEschines, 
who were members with Demosthenes of the second embassy speci- 
fied below, Ἱ. 8. — τοὺς agrees with λέγοντας, 1.10. The skeleton of 
the sentence is this: those who when I...was forewarning and protest- 
ing...said that I, etc. — 7. γεγοννίας...εἰρήνης, after the conclusion 
of the peace. — τῆς ὑστέρας...πρεσβείας, the second cmbassy, viz. that 
Sor the ratification of the peace ; the first being for the negotiation of 
it, and Demosthenes being a member of both. — ὕδωρ πίνων denotes 
cause, — being a water-drinker. See De Fals. Legat, 355, 25, 
where Demosthenes reports Philoerates as saying sareastically : no 
wonder that Demosthenes and 1 do not think alike, for he drinks 
water, while I drink wine. lt was a standing joke at Athens, that 
other men spoke by water (alluding to the elepsydra, or water-clock, 
which measured the speaker’s time), but Demosthenes composed by 
water. — εἰκότως, of course. — 12. εἰμί. A marked instance of that 
singular mixture of direct and indirect quotation which the flexibil- 
ity of the Greek language admits in so many different forms. — ts 
= a sort of. — 13. ἐὰν παρέλθῃ, if he should pass the straits of Ther- 
mopylæ, that pass being so important and so familiar as not to require 
specification. —14. peév...8é These particles mark the contrast be- 
tween Θεσπιὰς καὶ Πλαταιάς and Θηβαίους; instead of subjecting those 
Beeotian cities to Thebes, /Eschines assures them that he would fortify 
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Thespie and Phatew, on the one hand, and, on the other, put a stop to 
the insolence of the Thebans. Those cities were as friendly to Athens 
as they were hostile to the Thebans, who, in 371 v. c., had destroyed 
the towns and dispersed the inhabitants. The best commentary on 
this passage is contained in Ve Fels. Leg., 112: ‘For this man 
(JEschines) said that he (Philip) would fortify Thespie and Plate, 
and so far from destroying the Phocians he would humble the pride 
of the Thebans ; whereas in fact he has made the Thebans more pow- 
erful than they should be, and utterly destroyed the Phocians, and 
he has not fortified Thespiz and Plats, but has proceeded still fur- 
ther to enslave Orchomenus and Coronea (other Bæotian cities), — 
Χερρόνησον...διορύξει, and will at his own expense dig a trench across 
the Chersonese, making it an island, and thus protecting it against 
the Thracians. The distance was only four or five miles, The reader 
is familiar with the interest of Athens in the Chersonese, which was 
an ancient Athenian possession. — 10. Ὡρωπόν. Oropus, a fortified 
town near the noithern coast of Attica, which had fallen into the 
hands of the Thebans, p. ο. 366, would be highly acceptable to the 
Athenians, and together with Eubcea*it would be an equivalent for 
Amphipolis, which they so much valued. Cf. Grote, Xl. 573. — 
18. οἶδ᾽ ὅτι. See note above, ]. 3. — 19. δεινοί This word 15 used 
in Greek to express almost anything that is remarkable. Kennedy 
and Heslop here render it famous.—31. 19. καὶ... αἴσχιστον, κ. τ. À., 
and, what is most disgraceful of all, in your coufidenee, you voted that 
this same peace should extend also to your posterity. Smead renders πρὸς 
τὰς ἐλπίδας, in regard to their hopes, sc. of their posterity, and adds 
this comment, which is very just, whatever be the rendering of these 
difficult words: ‘Philip now had possession of many places hereto- 
fore belonging to the Athenians, and as it was expressly stipulated 
in the treaty that each should keep what he had and the same obli- 
gations extended to their children, it was virtually cutting off all 
hope of the future recovery of these places." Cf. Grote, XI. 575. — 
22. οὕτω...ὑπήχθητε, so perfectly were you led away. — 32, 35. οὐχ 
ἵν᾽...Φιλίππου, not that by falling into invective I may provoke retalia- 
tion upon myself before you, and afford my old adversaries a new pre- 
text for getting something more from Philip. So Whiston, and sub- 
stantially Kennedy, Heslop, and others. Schaefer, Westermann, and 
Rehdantz make λόγον ποιήσω = λύγου τύχω, and render: that I may 
get an equal hearing before you ; but this does not seem to be justi- 
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fied by usage. ποιήσω seems to be used here in its proper sense of 
muke, i. e. cause, or bring upon, lit. make for myself, i. e. bring upon 
myself in like manner speech (abuse) before you. 

P. 27, 1. 2. ὡς ἄλλως, lit. quite otherwise, sc. than shonld be = 
to no purpose. — 33. 4. καὶ οὐχί, κ. τ. X, and I could wish indeed 
that my conjectures may prove false ; literally and in the Greek order: 
by no means would I desire to be conjecturing rightly. —8. ἐφ ὑμᾶς 
ἐστίν, are directed against you. — τοῦ δεῖνος. Cf Phil. Y. 46; Οἱ. 
1l. 31. It is gen. of source after ἀκούηθ: hear from me nor from 
some one else. — 34. 10. φοβοῦμαι δή, κ. T. X, Z fear then that, as 
your ambassadors have eoncealed the purposes for which they know in 
their own consciences that they have been bribed, they who try to repair 
what these men have lost may chance to fall under your resentment. 
— τοῖς πειρωμένοις, dat. of the agent with συμβῇ. ---11. ὡς τὰ πολλά, 
generally. — ἐνίους, some people, meaning, of course, the Athenians 
themselves, — 35. 16. ἕως., πράγµατα, while therefore the thing is 
in the future and in embryo. Cf. De Cor., 62: τοῦ φυομένου καὶ συνι- 
σταμένου κακοῦ. — 19, τίς...προέσθαι, who it was that persuaded you 
to abandon the Phocians and Thermopylæ. The storm is already 
gathering which is to burst upon Æschines in the Oration on the 
Crown. Cf. De Cor., 35. Observe the emphatic separation of Φω- 
κέας from Πύλας. -- 90. ὧν καταστὰς...κύριος, by making himself 
master of which, the part. denoting means, and κύριος being predicate 
after it. — 25. λυπήσει μὲν...γέγονε δέ. The emphasis is on the 
time : the distress (of the war that is snre to invade Attica) will befall 
indeed (in the future) when it comes, but it has already begun (in its 
origin and source) — i£ began on that day, sc. when Aschines deceived 
you by those false representations. 

36. P. 98, l. 1. οὔτε yap... Pwxéas, for he would neither have con- 
quered at sea, surely, and so would never have come to Attica with a 
lect, nor would have marched with a land force past Thermopylæ and 
Phocis. —xpatnoas and βαδίζων express two different ways or means 
of coming to Attica ; in English we overlook the logical relation and 
simply state the facts; in other words, we use verbs where the 
Greek uses participles. The use of the people for the country (Φω- 
κέας instead of Φωκίδα) is frequent in Greek. — 5. ἐν ὁμοίῳ πολέμῳ 
δι᾽ ὅν, on a war like that on account of which. — 3T. 6. ὡς ὑπομνῆ- 
σαι, for the purpose of admonition. ὡς denotes the purpose more 
definitely. C. 671 e; G. 266, N. 1; Madv. 151. — 7. às... θεοί, but 
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that it should be exactly verified, avert it, all ye gods. Compare the 
conclusion of the First Philippic and the First and Third Olynthiacs, 
all of which end with a prayer, and especially that of the De Corona, 
whieh ends with a deprecation, in which, somewhat as here, a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the enemies of the country and the 
public welfare. 


πα ο ΕΡΜΗ ΝΕΡΟ 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE third Philippie, or, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ad 
Amm. 10) reckons it, the tenth Harangue against Philip, was 
delivered B. c. 241.* There is therefore an interval of only 
about two years between it and the second Philippie (B. c. 344 — 
343). To this period belong the speeches De Haloneso (Β. c. 
343), which is now generally ascribed to Hegesippus, although 
Demosthenes is supposed to have delivered an oration on the 
same subject which is lost; the Orations of Demosthenes and 
JEschines De Falsa Legutione (343), which however were not 
spoken, but published as appeals to the people and are chiefly 
valuable as abounding in facts (or fictions) as the materials of 
history ; and the Oration De Chersoneso (342), which, both in 
time and occasion, was closely connected with the third Philip- 
pie. Meanwhile Philip has taken Halonesus (a small island off 
the coast of Magnesia belonging to Athens), has made an un- 
successful attempt on Megara (defeated by the Athenians under 
Phocion), has invaded Epirus and annexed a portion of it to the 
dominions of his brother-in-law Alexander, but has been obliged 
to withdraw before an Athenian force sent to Ambracia and a 
league formed against him by the Athenian ambassadors Demos- 
thenes, Hegesippus, and Lycurgus ; has established the tyrants 
Philistides and Clitarehus in Oreus and Eretria, cities of Eubca ; 
has driven Cersobleptes from his kingdom, and advanced far in 
conquest of Thrace; and he is now engaged in a hot dispute 
with Athens, occasioned by actual confliets between his troops 


* Heslop and Smead say, B. c. 342. But the more and better anthnrities 
$1 


(Grote, Thirlwall, Curtius, Frauke, Whiston, Rehdantz) have it p. c. 341. 
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sent for the defence of Cardia aud the Athenian forces sent 
under Diopeithes for the protection of the Chersonesus. 

The peninsula known as the Thracian Chersonesus, stretching 
along the coast of the Hellespout (the modern Dardanelles) for 
a distance of fifty miles, so fertile aud so highly cultivated in 
the heroic age that it is said by Thucydides (I. 11) to have fur- 
nished maintenance to the Grecian army during the siege of 
Troy, colonized in the time of the Pisistratidee by Athenians un- 
der the older and the younger Miltiades (afterwards the conqueror 
at Marathon), recovered from the dominion of the Persians 
by Cimon, Miltiades! son, re-enforced by Pericles with a more 
numerous colony, and protected against the Thracians by fortifi- 
cations and entrenchments across the isthmus, — this peninsula, 
thus dear to the hearts of the Athenian people by the ties of 
kindred and by association with the great men and great events 
of their early history, was of inestimable value to them materi- 
ally and politically as commanding the straits on which Athens 
and the greater part of Greece depended for their main supply 
of corn, and also as guarding the approach to those Greek cities 
on the Hellespont (Selymbria, Perinthus, Byzantium, εἰς.) 
towards which, together with the Chersonesus, Philip was now 
looking with covetous eyes and advancing with stealthy but 
steady footsteps. While Athens sent Diopeithes with a body of 
mercenaries to protect her settlers and her possessions in this 
peninsula, Philip had taken under his protection Cardia, a city 
situated within the peninsula near the isthmus, which was 
unfriendly to Athens and which not only claimed to be inde- 
pendent, but was admitted by .Eschines and the Athenian 
envoys as an ally of Philip to take part in the ratification 
of the peace of Philocrates. Under such circumstances, with 
hostile feelings and conflicting claims, conflict of forces was 
inevitable. The Macedonian troops on the oue hand overran 
more or less of the Chersonese, and on the other Diopeithes 
made excursions out of the peninsula, and invaded portions 
of Thrace which were subject to Philip. Philip sent letters 
of complaint and remonstrance to Athens. His partisans there 
loudly demanded the recall and punishment of Diopeithes, A 

ii 
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strong feeling was raised against him, and it seemed for a time 
as if the Athenians would yield to the demands of Philip, until 
Demosthenes rose and by one of his most convincing and per- 
snasive speeches, that On the Chersonesus, turned the tide in 
the opposite direction. In this speech he shows that the real 
question was not the guilt or innocence of Diopeithes, but wheth- 
er Athens or Philip should possess the Chersonese and com- 
mand the Hellespont, and urges the people, instead of recalling 
and punishing their general, to reinforce him, vote a war-tax, 
raise an army, and send ambassadors to the other Greeks to 
awaken them to a sense of the common danger and unite them 
against the common enemy. This speech produced the desired 
effect.  Diopeithes retained his command, and continued to 
withstand the advance of Philip. And a few weeks later (so 
Curtius puts it; Kennedy says, three months ; it is impossible 
to determine the interval between the two orations), moved per- 
haps by an embassy from the inhabitants of the Chersonesus 
($ 73), Demosthenes followed up this speech by his third Phi- 
lippic, in which he repeats his arguments and appeals, denounces 
Philip with still greater boldness and vehemence as the irrec- 
oncilable enemy of Athens and all Greece, demonstrates be- 
yond dispute the justice of the charge by reviewing the history 
of his ceaseless encroachments, declares that the question of 
peace or war is no longer at their disposal, but the war is 
already begun, hurls his thunderbolts at the traitors and hire- 
lings who have too long blinded the eyes of the people to his 
wmbitious designs, and are ready to sell to him the liberties 
of their country, and summons them, in the role and spirit of 
their illustrious ancestors, to organize and lead Greeks, yes 
and barbarians, in a common, open, and determined resistance 
against the common enemy of liberty and of mankind. It is 
one of the clearest and strongest arguments and at the same 
time one of the most earnest and impassioned appeals among all 
the speeches of the great Athenian orator. Nor was it spoken 
in vain. Convinced and persuaded by it and animated with the 
spirit of its author, the Athenians now acted with a vigor worthy 
of their sires, expelled the tyrants whom Philip had established 
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in the cities of Euboea, sent a fleet to relieve Byzantinm and the 
other cities on the Hellespont, aud, for the time, completely baf- 
fled the plans of the Macedonian king. It was now, for the 
first time, that Demosthenes succeeded in inducing the peo- 
ple to restore the theorie fund to its original military use. 
Moreover, by his trierarchic law he distributed more equita- 
bly the military and naval taxes (De Cor. 104 — 106), and. thus 
imparted new energy and etlieiency to the naval power of 
the state. At the same time he went as envoy to Eubea, to 
the Chersonese and to Byzantium, as he had before been to the 
Peloponnesus, to Ambracia, to Corcyra, Illyria, and Thessaly, 
everywhere reconciling Grecian cities and states among them- 
selves and uniting them against Philip (De Cor. 87-89). In 
short, Demosthenes was the moving spirit of all the energetic 
measures of this interesting period in Athenian history. And 
his influence with his countrymen continued to be in the as- 
cendeney until, two or three years later (B. c. 338), he roused 
and rallied Athenians and Thebans to the final glorious though 
unsuceessfu] struggle in the fatal battle at Chzeronea. 

This was the last, the longest, and the greatest of all the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes that were specially directed against Philip. 
Dionysius calls it the greatest of the Philippies (ἐν τῇ μεγίστῃ τῶν 
κατὰ Φιλίππου κατηγοριών, De Thucyd. VY. 947). Curtius (V. 394) 
speaks of it as the most powerfnl and the most successful of all 
the popular orations of Demosthenes. And ancient and modern 
eritics have generally agreed in this opinion. 

Two editions of this oration have come down to us. One of 
these is contained in the Paris Codex 5, whereiu many sen- 
tences are omitted, which, however, are added in the margin by 
a later hand. The fuller edition is preserved in the other MSS., 
except one or two which want the additions or have them in 
the margin. In the abbreviated form of Σ the oration is for the 
most part intelligible and complete. At the same time the 
additions in the other MSS. are generally congruous and written 
in the style and spirit of Demosthenes. Various conjectures 


* Cited as 8 by some editors. This MS. is usually remarkable for its brevity: 
and the difference is especially marked in the third Philippic. 
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have been made in explanation, one of which is, that the oration 
was delivered in the shorter form, and the orator himself after- 
wards revised it and made the additions, in other words, we 
have the rare and interesting phenomenon of an oration of De- 
inosthenes in an earlier and a later edition. When or how the 
variations arose, we have not the means to determine. Readers 
wanting further information on the subject must consult the 
commentators, e. g. Bekker, Smead, Whiston, etc. 


ANALYSIS. 


A. 'The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, 
namely, the increasingly wretched state of Athenian affairs, and 
its cause, namely, the desire of the people to be flattered, and 
their unwillingness to hear the truth ($$ 1- 5). 

D. Preliminary question : Is Philip at peace or at war with 
Athens? "The latter proved by a review of his acts (6 — 20). 

C. The main question, not the safety of Chersonesus or 
Byzantium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21 — 35). 

D. The root of the mischief or danger is in the degeneracy 
and corruption of morals throughout Greece (36 — 46). 

E. The complete revolution in the mode of carrying on war, 
introduced by Philip, necessitates corresponding changes on our 
part (47 - 52). 

F. The necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings of 
Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53 - 62). 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the neces- 
sity of immediate, united, vigorous action (63 — 76. 


NOTES. 


A. The exordium, or rather the key-note of the oration, viz. the 
increasingly wretched state of Athenian aifairs, and its cause, viz. the 
desire of the people to be flattered, and their unwillingness to hear 
the truth (1-5). 

$8 1-5. AFTER ALL THE SPEECHES THAT WE HAVE HEARD ABOUT 
CHASTISING PHILIP, AFFAIRS COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN WORSE IF 
SPEAKERS AND HEARERS HAD CONSPIRED TOGETHER TO RUIN THE 
STATE. YOU HAVE TO BLAME FOR TIIS YOUR ORATORS, WHO SPEAK 
ONLY TO PLEASE YOU, AND YOURSELVES, WHO WISH TO BE FLAT- 
TERED, AND ARE NOT WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTH. GIVE TO ME 
THE FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS WHICH IN OTHER MAT- 
TERS YOU EXTEND TO FOREIGNERS AND EVEN SLAVES, AND IT I8 NOT 
YET TOO LATE TO REPAIR THESE EVILS. 

l. Page 29, line 1. The exordium of the third Philippie bears a 
general resemblance to that of the second, but it is more earnest, 
more direct and outspoken, and more severe both on other orators 
and on the people. 3. ὀλίγου δεῖν = almost. C. 665; G. 172, N. 2; 
H. 575; Lex. s. v. Render: ὧν almost every assembly. — περὶ ὧν = 
περὶ τούτων ἅ. ὧν is gen. by attraction ; otherwise it would be in the 
aec. with ὑμᾶς after ἀδικεῖ. --- 3. τὴν εἰρήνην, the peace of Philocrates 
(B. c. 346), which was so notorious that specification was needless, — 
4. οἶδ᾽ ὅτι = surcly, or T am sure. See note, Phil. M. 29. — 
ὑπηγμένα. Compare προηγμένα in a similar connection, Phil. IT. 2. 
But ὑπηγμένα properly signifies, led away under evil influcuces. Cf. 
Phil. 1]. 31: ὑπήχθητε. --- ὑπηγμένα καὶ προειµένα may be rendered, 
brought by neglect and corrupt influences, not mere inadvertence, as 
the commentators generally have it. See Lex. s. v. — εἰς τοῦθ᾽...δρῶ 
introduces the conclusion of the long condition or concession which 
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is expressed by the circumstantial participles γιγνομένων, l. 1, and 
φησάντων, l. 5: although (or while) many speeches ure being made... 
and although ull would say...yet I see all your affairs brought...into 
such a state that, ete. — 9. εἰ καὶ λέγειν. This explains, or rather 
is the thing which he fears may be slanderous yet true, and hence, 
like an object or an appositive, it has no connective. — 12. οὐκ ἂν... 
διατεθῆναι, Z do not think they could have been in a worse situation 
than they now are. —2. 14. mapa = from. Cf. note, Phil. T. 11; 
διά, l. 16 = through. — 15. εὑρήσετε...προαιρουµένους, you will find 
(that things have come into this state) through the influence of those 
who prefer to please you (court your favor) rather than to give you the 
best advice. — 17. τινὲς μέν, e. g. Eubulus and the party in power; 
ἕτεροι, the opposition. — 18, ἐν οἷς...φυλάττοντες, seeking to main- 
tain a state of things in which they themselves enjoy reputation and 
possess power. — 20. τοὺς ἐπὶ...ὄντας, those who preside over public 
affairs; the same with rwés above, —21. οὐδὲν...ὅπως βούλεται, labor 
only to make the state punish its own citizens (lit. itself take satisfac- 
tion of itself) and be wholly engrossed with this, while (= and so) 
Philip shall be at liberty to say and do whatever he pleases. 

3. P. 30, 1. 3. πολιτεῖαι = πολιτεύματα, politics of this kind are 
common among you (lit. customary to you). — 7. ὡδί, thus, sc. as 
follows, explained in the next sentence, which therefore has no con- 
nective. — ὑμεῖς, emphatic and distinctive: yox the people of Athens. 
So also παρ ὑμῖν, l. 10. — ἐπὶ μὲν τῶν ἄλλων, on all other subjects ex- 
cept publie affairs; opposed to ἐκ δὲ τοῦ συμβουλέυειν, l. 12: but from 
the counsels of state you have utterly banished it. Cf. OL, ΠΠ. 82. — 
δούλοις = slaves, servants in general. — οἰκέτας = domestics, house- 
servants. —4, 19. εἶθ᾽ ὑμῖν, κ. τ. A, so then you (still emphatic) have 
experienced the couscquences of this, viz. that in your popular assem- 
blies you give yourselves airs (lit. luxuriate) and are flattered at hearing 
nothing but what is pleasant (everything to please you) while in your 
affairs and circumstances you are already in the extremest peril. 
This passage is repeated almost verbatim from De Chers., 94. — 
19. ἕτοιμος. The subject and the copula are to be supplied from 
οὐχ ἔχω τι λέγω in the antithesis, the two clauses being closely linked 
together by μέν and δέ. — 5. 24. τὸ χείριστον...βελτίω, This pas- 
sage also (as far as p. 31, l. 9) is repeated from Phil. I. 2, where see 
notes The great Attic orator is as little afraid to repeat himself in 
different orations as the great epie poet was to repeat the same line 4 
in successive books. 
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P. 31, 1. 8. νῦν δέ, κ. τ. Ἀ., but now it is your sloth and indifference 
which Philip hus conquered, but the state he has not conquered ; you 
have not been worsted, nay, you havre not even moved, not even entered 
the field. Others vender κεκίνησθε, bestirred yourselves, and others still 
make it passive, and render : you huve not even been moved from your 
place. 

B. Preliminary question: ls Philip at peace or at war with Athens? 
The latter proved by a review of his acts (6-20). 

6- 20. SOME OF YOUR ORATORS TELL YOU THAT SOME OF US ARE 
CAUSING WAR. IF IT IS IN OUR POWER TO MAINTAIN PEACE, I SAY, 
MAINTAIN IT, But 15 THAT PEACE WHICH Is ALL ON OUR SIDE, 
WHILE NE CARRIES ON WAR AGAINST US? Ts PEACE TO BE JUDGED 
OF BY WORDS AND NOT BY DEEDS? HE WOULD NEVER DECLARE 
WAR AGAINST US THOUGH HE WERE MARCHING TO THE PIRÆUS, ANY 
MORE THAN HE DECLARED WAR AGAINST OLYNTHUS AND PHOCIS 
TILL HE HAD DESTROYED THEM. EVER SINCE THE RATIFICATION OF 
ΤΗΕ PEACE ΠΕ HAS BEEN MAKING WAR UPON YOU BY HIS INVASION 
OF THE CHERSONESE, BY HIS ATTEMPT ON MEGARA, BY ESTABLISII- 
ING DESPOTIC GOVERNMENTS IN EUBŒA, BY HIS PRESENT ADVANCE 
INTO THRACE, BY HIS INTRIGUES IN THE PELOPONNESUS, AND BY 
THE WHOLE COURSE OF HIS OPERATIONS WITH HIS ARMIES. 

6. This section and the following are omitted in the text of Z, but 
inserted in the margin. — 10. ἔνιοι. Ch Phil. I]. 31, and note 
there. — ὥστε...καταλαμβάνοντος...ἀνέχεσθαι, that at the very time 
when he is eapturing cities...they allow certain persons to say...that 
it is some of us who are causing the war. — 15. διορθοῦσθαι, to set 
ourselves right in regard to this. — T. 16. ὡς ἀμυνούμεθα is the ob- 
jeet of γράψας καὶ συμβουλεύσας, for there is reason to fear that some 
time any one who has moved and advised a method of defenee (lit. how 
we shall defend ourselves) may fall under the eharge of having eaused 
the war. The Greek prefers such conerete forms of expression. — 
19. διορίζοµαι, define, determine, the original meaning of the Greek, 
as of these English words, being to mark off a boundury.—é ἡμῖν, de- 
pends on us. — περὶ τοῦ πότερον, on the question whether. —8. 23. καὶ 
τὸν...ἀξιῶ, and I demand that he who says so should make a motion 
and take action accordingly and not prevaricate (cheat the people). — 
27. προβάλλει, puts forward, holds up before you. Σ reads προβάλ- 
λει; other MSS. προβάλλεται, which is used in the saine sense, Thuc., 
]. 37. — 27. τοῖς δ᾽ ἔργοις, κ. τ. X, while the measures which he him- 
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self adopts are those of war. Thus may we preserve the emphasis of 
the original. 

P. 32, 1. 3. οὐ διαφέρομαι, 7 do not quarrel with that. The word 
is used in an emphatic sense to correspond with the emphasis on 
φάσκειν: I have no objection to your professing to be at peace. — 
5. ἔπειτα...λέγει, in the next place he means peace towards him by 
you «nd not towurds you by him. — Χρημάτων, gen. of price: this is 
what he purchases with all the money he is luvishiug. — 10. 10. εἰ 
περιμενοῦμεν, if we mean to wait. Heslop. — 19. ots, by what he has 
done, dat. by attraction, its autecedent being dat. of means with 
τεκμαίρεσθαι. --- 11. 14. τοῦτο μέν, to lake one instunce; τοῦτο δέ, 
]. 90, to tuke euo. her. Whiston. This forn of the ace. of specifica- 
tion is in apposition with the following seuteuee. — 17. πάντα τὸν 
ἄλλον, κ. τ. λ., although always before if one (whenever any one) 
churged him with unything of the sort he used to complain of it. — 
20. εἰς Φωκέας, strictly speaking, desiguates the name of the coun- 
try, whereas ὡς πρὸς συμμάχους is a personal reference ; from which 
mode of speaking arose the use of ὡς alone with names of persons in 
nearly the same sense as eis with names of things.  Donaldson's 
Grammar quoted by Whiston. C. 711e; Cu. 450; G. 191, 3 ; H. 
621. Cf. Phil. 1}. 36. — 22. ἤριζον, were all the while contending, 
relative imperf. — 23. πάροδον, his pussage through the straits of 
Thermopyle. —12. 25. ἔχει καταλαβών, he has seized und still holds. 
This combination illustrates the origin of the use of ave as an auxil- 
iary in the modern languages. — 26. ᾿Ὠρείταις. See below, ἃ 59 seq., 
where he tells the story. it is dat. after ἔφη as well as after ἐπισκε- 
Ψομένους, he said to the miserable inhabitants of Oreus (a city in Eu- 
boa) that in good-will he had sent soldiers to visit them, sc. as physi- 
cians and friends visit the sick. Í 

P. 33, l. 1. πυνθάνεσθαι γάρ, for he heard in regard to them that 
they were sick and afflicted with dissensions. — αὐτούς would regu- 
larly be the subjeet of νοσοῦσι, lut for emphasis is made the ob- 
ject with πυνθάνεσθαι. — νοσοῦσι is generic, and is explained by the 
specifie στασιάζουσι. Οἵ. De Cor., 45: αἱ δὲ πόλεις ἐνόσουν. — 2. συµ- 
μάχων δ᾽ εἶναι, and it was the part of allies, pred. gen. of charaeter- 
istic. — 13. 4. εἶτ᾽ οἴεσθ᾽, κ. τ. Ἀ., so then you think, do you (εἶτ᾽ is 
indignant and exclamatory), that he chose to deceive rather than fore- 
warn and overcome by foree those people (named above) who would 
have done him no harm (if he had declared war), though they might 
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perhaps have taken measures uot to suffer harm, and yet that he will de- 
elare war before beginning it (lit. carry on war after previous proclama- 
tion) against you, and that too while you were so willing to be deceived 
(would have been so willingly deceived)! /mpossible/—14, 10. ὑμῶν 
...éketvos, if while you, the injured party, were finding no fault with 
him, but were laying the blame on some of your own number, ME 
should put an end to your strife and contention with one another, and 
forewarn you to turn it against himself. — 14, ἀναβάλλονσιν, cre 
putting you off. — 15. ἐκεῖνος is made still more emphatic and dis- 
tinctive here by γε: n at any rate. — 15. 10. εὖ φρονῶν, of sound 
mind. —17, τὸν ἄγοντ᾽...σκέψναιτ᾽ ἄν, would judye of the man who 
was at peace, ete., i. e. judge who wus at peaee and who was at war 
with him. — τοίνυν, well then, Philip from the beginning, when the 
peace had just been made, when Diopeithes was not yet in command 
and the settlers who are now in the Chersonese had not even been sent 
out. Thus he disposes effectually of the charge that Diopeithes was 
the author of the war and of the demand that he should be recalled 
and punished. — 22. κατελάμβανε, was seizing one place after an- 
other continually. Serrium and Doriseus, Athenian fortresses in 
Thrace, are so often mentioned by Demosthenes that Æschines sneer- 
ingly represents lim as the first discoverer of these places. .Es. con. 
Ctes., 82; ef. Dem., De Cor., 27. — 23. "Ἱεροῦ ὄρους. The Sacred 
Mount was a fortified place on the northern coast of the Hellespont. 
— 94. ὑμέτερος στρατηγός, Chares.——25. th ἐποίει, what was he do- 
ing, what else, forsooth, but carrying on war against us ?— εἰρήνην 
ὀμωμόκει. This is not literally true. The peace had been negotiated, 
but not ratified. But the argument is the same so far as it concerns 
the duplicity and hostility of Philip, who purposely delayed the rati- 
fication in order to gain time for further conquests. — 16. 27. τί... 
TóÀe. This is the usual construction with μέλει, viz. the dat. of the 
person caring, the gen. of the thing cared for, and sometimes an adv. 
ace. of the degree of care. But sometimes it is used personally, the 
thing cared for being the subject, as ταῦτα in the next clause. See 
Μαιν. 58, N. 1: μέλει μοι ταῦτα ; Πορταὶ καὶ χοροὶ πᾶσιν μέλουσιν. 
Plat. Leg., 8, 835. 

P. 34, 1. 1. ἄλλος.. οὗτος, for whether these things concern you little 
or whether you care nothing about them, that is another question, Nt. 
would be another question, sc. from that which is before us = this is 
not the question. Cf. De Cor., 44; Plat., Apol., 34, E.— 3. τὸ δ᾽ 
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εὐσεβές, κ. T. A, but whether one violates piety and justice in a small 
matter or in one of yreater importance, it has the same foree, that is, 
he is a wrong-doer, and he has violated the same sacred prineiple. 
Cf. James ij. 10. Here as everywhere else we see the high-toned 
ethies of Demosthenes. — 4. φέρε δή. See note, Phil. l. 10. — 
5. βασιλεύς. The king of Persia. — 6. ὑμετέραν. See Introd., 
p. 113. — 7. καὶ ἐπιστέλλει ταῦτα, and writes this in his letters 
to us. Introd., p. 113. — v( ποιεῖ. This rhetorical repetition (cf. 
τί ἐποίει, p. 33, l. 25) has great beauty and force, like a refrain in 
music. — 17. 8. φησὶ μέν, emphatic, — he says, to be sure. Franke 
and Rehdantz read φής, you say, after Z. But that would require 
the addition of ἐκεῖνον. --- τοσούτῳ, lit. by so much ; dat. denoting the 
degree of difference. C. 468; Cu. 440; G. 188, 2; H. 610. AL 
τοσούτου, gen. after δέω, whieh is the more common construction and 
the easier reading, but for that reason to be rejected. With either 
reading the meaning is: / am so fur from admitting that in so doing 
he is keeping the peaee with you. — 10. Μεγάρων ἁπτόμενον, by his 
attaek (or attempt) on Megara, The series of participles of which this 
is the first denote the manner in which he has been breaking the 
peace, λύειν τὴν εἰρήνην. The attempt on Megara (B. c. 343) was de- 
feated by a body of Athenian hoplites sent from Athens under Pho- 
eion. See a brief sketch of these several operations of Philip, Introd., 
p. 112; Grote, XI. 622. — 11. ἐν Εὐβοίᾳ, sc. Philistides in Oreus 
(B. €. 342) and Clitarehus in Eretria (949). Cf. De Cor., 71, and be- 
low, 8 57. — νῦν ἐπὶ Θράκην, and by his present advanee into Thrace. 
At the time of this oration (541) he was still carrying on those opera- 
tions in Thrace, whieh ended in its complete subjugation. — 12. καὶ 
τὰ ἐν Πελοποννήσῳ, by his intrigues in the Peloponnesus, sc. with 
the Argives and Messenians. Cf. Phil. ll. 15 seqq. ; Grote, XI. 611. 
— 13. πράττει expresses the operations he is carrying on, while ποιοῦντα 
has reference rather to the effects and results. Cf note, Οἱ. 111. 15. 
— 14. φημί. The ind. after ὥστε, 1. 10, makes the affirmation more 
positive. — 15. καί, even. — ἐφιστάντας. Observe the force of ég- : 
setting up their engines against. — 17. προσάγωσιν, until they are 
actually bringing them to the walls. Al. προσαγάγωσιν = have actu- 
ally brought. — 19. κἂν...τοξεύη, though he be not yet throwing a dart 
nor shooting an arrow. In illustration of the rapidity aud vividness 
of this passage Whiston quotes as applicable to it the language of 
Cicero, De Orat., 1.161: Tantus cursus verborum fuit, et sic evolavit 
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oratio, ut ejus vim atque ineitationem adspexeriin, vestigia ingres- 
sumque vix viderim. — 18. 20. τίσιν...γένουτο, to what dangers then 
would you be exposed if anything should happen, i. ο, if war should 
come and you should be unfortunate. Euphemistic. See Phil. I. 12: 
qa) milo — Di τῷ... φρονῆσαι, to the alienation of the Hellespont, 
to your enemy's becoming master of Megara and Eubaw, to the Pel- 
oponnesians taking his side. Observe the vivacity of the interro- 
yation and the asyndeton. — 34. εἶτα. Compare εἶτα, ἃ 13, above. — 
19. 27. ὁρίΐομαι, from that day I date (lit. bound) his commencement 
of hostilities. 

P. 35, 1. 2. ὅταν βούλησθε is opposed to ἤδη: neglect to defend 
yourselves at once, and yon will uot be able to do it when you wish 
(0. — 3. τοσοῦτον, ace. denoting the measure of difference, instead 
of the dative. — kal... yemay here be rendered, yes, and. Cf. Phi. 
II. 29: yes, and so inueh do I dissent from your other advisers that I 
do not even think we ought (δοκεῖ = it seems good) to be inquiring 
about the Chersonesus now nor Byzantium, but while (μὲν) you should 
lend aid to them and see to it that no harm befalls thei, you ought to 
be consulting for all the Greeks. We have here an example of the 
comprehensive and far-seeing statesmanship of Demosthenes. — 9. ἐξ 
av = why, the reasons by which I am led, lit. out of which, in con- 
sequence of which. — 12. et μὴ...ἄρα, if forsooth (if then) you acil! 
not for others. ἄρα, like εἶτα, points to the inconsistency and absurd- 
ity of the thing, and so is ironical. — 13. τετυφώσθαι, and am be- 
sotted. The old grammarians explain τετυφῶσθαι by ἐμβεβροντῆσθαι, 
and derive it from Typho, Τυφῶν, the thunder-struck giant. But, as 
Whiston says, a more natural derivation is from τῦφος, a smoke, mist, 
or eloud, the accompaniments of storms and voleanie eruptions. 

C. The main question, not the safety of the Chersonesus or Byzan- 
tium, but the rights and liberties of all Greece (21-35), 

21-35. You HAYE CONCEDED TO PrILIP THE RIGHT NEVER 
GRANTED TO ATHENS, SPARTA, THERES, OR ANY GRECIAN STATE, 
MUCI LESS TO BE GRANTED TO A BARBARIAN, OF DOING WHAT HE 
PLEASES. REVIEW THE HISTORY OF HIS AGGRESSIONS AND WRONGS, 
AND YOU WILL FIND THAT IN THIRTEEN VEARS AND LESS THEY EX- 
CEED ALL WHICH ALL THE DOMINANT GRECIAN POWERS HAVE DONE 
ΤΟ THE SMALLER STATES IN A CENTURY. THERE ARE NO BUUNDS 
FIVER TO HIS AMBITION OR TO HIS INSOLENCE. 

21. 16. καὶ àmieroes.. EAXnves, and that the Greeks are jealous 
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and quarrelling among themselves. — 18. ἐξ ἐκείνου, from what he 
was. ἐξ denotes origin. Cf. ἐκ μικροῦ καὶ ταπεινοῦ, l. 15. — ἢ viv... 
ποιήσασθαι, than that now, when he has already taken so many plaecs, 
he should subject the rest to his power. — 22. 21. ἀλλ᾽ is opposed to 
the ὅτι μὲν...παραλείψω of the preceding section, and introduces the 
point on which he wishes to dwell. — 22. ἅπαντας ἀνθρώπους, a 
rhetorical exaggeration, like «/7 the world. — ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀρξαμένους, 
beginning with you = and you among the first. — 23. ὑπὲρ οὗ, in 
regard to which, 1. e. which has been the cause or subject-matter of 
all the wars, ete. — τὸν ἄλλον... χρόνον, always before. Cf. δ 11 = 
in all past time. — 25. τὸ ποιεῖν, κ. τ. λ., the privilege of doing just 
what he pleases, and fleecing and pillaging the Greeks one by oue in the 
manner he is doing (οὑτωσί. Those expressive words, περικόπτειν aud 
λωποδυτεῖν, are sufficiently explained in the Lexicon. — 27. καταδον- 
λοῦσθαι...ἐπιόντα, hit. to enslave their cities attacking them. ἐπιόντα 
denoting the manner or means. Render, and attacking and euslav- 
ing thetr cities. 

29. P. 36, 1.1. προστάται denotes the leading power in Grecian 
affairs, — the hegemony, as recent historians call it. In O7. 111. 24, 
the Athenian hegemony is said to have Jasted forty-five years ; but 
there, he says, they ruled with the consent of the Greeks: τῶν Ελλή- 
νων ἑκόντων. Here he wishes to include the period of unwilling sub- 
jection in order to aggravate by comparison the wrongs done by 
Philip ($ 25), and so he adds the twenty-nine years of the Pelopon- 
hesian War. See note, 07. IIT. 24. — ἑβδομήκοντα...τρία, sc. from 
the close of the Persian War, B. c. 477, to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, B. c. 405. — 9, τριάκοντα...δέοντα, thirty wanting one, 
se, from the end of the Peloponnesian War, B. c. 405, to their defeat 
at Naxos by Chabrias, B. c. 376. — 3. ἴσχυσαν τι, attained to some 
eonsiderable power. Such is the force of the aorist. So ἄρξασι, Ἱ. 13 
below — when they had attained to the hegemony. The battle of Leuctra, 
won by the Thebans under Epaminondas, was B. €. 371. — οὐδὲ πολ- 
hod δεῖ, no, not by any means. — 24. 9. τοῦτο μέν. Cf. note, § 11. 
— ὑμῖν depends on πολεμεῖν, ]. 19. The skeleton of the sentence is 
as follows : with you, for example, in the first place...all thought it 
their duty to go to war, ead again with the Laecdemonians.. all went 
to war, etc. — 10, οὐ μετρίως, without due moderation; rendered 
harshly by the commentators generally. It is an example of /ifotes. 
-- 1]. καὶ...αὐτοῖς, eren those who had no fault to find with them. — 
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14. ὑμῖν, dat. after τὴν αὐτήν. C. 451 ; Cu. 436 b; G. 186 ; H. 603. 
The participles ἄρξασι and παρελθοῦσιν denote the time: when they 
had attutacd to the heyemony and had come into possession of the 
same power with you, i. e. which you previously possessed. — ἐπειδή 
denotes the cause: beeause they endeavored to ayyraundize themselves 
and begun to disturb beyond meusure the established order of things, 
i.e. to overthrow republican iustitntions and establish oligarchies, 
as was their custom. — 25. 17. καὶ τί τοὺς ἄλλους. What need of 
mentioning others when the more familiar example of Athens and 
Sparta is quite sufficient? — 19. ἄν makes the clause conditional or 
concessive = ἂν εἴχομεν, though ut the beginning (of the war) we could 
specify nothing whatever wherein we had been injured by one another. 
— 90. ὑπὲρ dv. Cf. ὑπὲρ οὗ, p. 35, l. 24. —21. καίτοι πάνθ᾽,κ.τ.λ., 
and yet all the faults that have been committed both by the Lucede- 
monians...and by our ancestors...are less than the wrongs which Philip 
hus done the Greeks, Observe the art with which the orator speaks 
of the faults of the ‘Athenians and Lacedemonians and the wrongs of 
Philip. — Λακεδαιμονίοις is dat. of the agent, which is particularly 
eommon after the perfect passive. The years, it will be seen, are 
here put in round numbers. — 25. οὐχ ὅλοις = and those not entire. 
As this speech was delivered iu the summer of B. c. 341,* the thir- 
teen incomplete years, reckoning inclusively, will carry us back to 
the taking of Methone (B. c. 353), referred to in the next section. 
Heslop. — 26. ἐπιπολάζει, lit. is on the surface, or at the top, — is 
uppermost. Smead, with the approval of Kennedy, regards the ex- 
pression as contemptuous; but lsocrates (8. 107), cited by Heslop, 
uses the word of the Athenians without any such implication. 

26. P. 37, 1. 1. The two-and-thirty cities here referred to are those 
of the Chalcidie peninsula, which the Greeks often spoke of as a part 
of Thrace. As to their treatment by Philip, see Introdnction to Olyn- 
thiaes. Apollonia, one of the most important of these cities, was a 
little north of Olynthus and in alliance with it. — 4. προσελθόντ᾽ 
agrees with the subject of εἰπεῖν = one who visits the spot. — 5. το- 
σοῦτον ἀνῃρημένον, so great a nation exterminated. — 5. ἀλλά. Cf. 
note, 8 22, — τὰς πολιτείας, their constitutions. — às πόλεις is added 
with emphasis = yes, and their cities. — T. τετραρχίας. For the rev- 
onciliation of this with δεκαδαρχίαν, Phil. 1]. 22, see note there. 

8. kar ἔθνη refers to the four provinces, originally four tribes, which 


* So Heslop, p. 63; though, on p. 51, he says, this speech belongs to 312 B c. 
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constituted the tetrarchies. — κατὰ πόλεις perhaps, though not neces- 
sarily, implies a decemvirate (δεκαδαρχία) in exch city. — δουλεύωσιν, 
subj., instead of opt., to describe the present condition ; that they 
might be, as they now are, subject, ete, — 27. 11. εἰς τὰς ἐπιστολάς. 
This is the reading of X, and is entitled to the preference as the more 
ditlicult reading. Al. ἐν ταῖς ἐπιστολαῖς. εἰς, of course, implies mo- 
tion towards, put into his letters. —18. καὶ οὐ γράφει μέν, and he does 
not write thus und not Do it. See the famous passage in De Cor. 179, 
in which οὐ μὲν...οὐ δέ thus alternate through several successive 
clauses. — 14. ἀλλ᾽, κ. τ. N, nay, he is gone to the Hellespont, he had 
previously come to Ambrueia, ete. The orator pictures the rapidity 
of Philip’s marches and conquests in his rapid and unconnected 
clauses, so that we can see it. See a similar description in the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah xlviii. 1 seqq. — 17. ἢ βάρβαρος, sc. γή, which, as 
Whiston observes, is also properly understood with ἡ Ἑλλάς : neither 
the Greek nor the barbarian world contains the ambition of the mun. 
With this use of χωρεῖ compare John xxi. 25, where the hyperbole 
is still stronger. — 28. 21. διορωρύγμεθα, iufrenehed in separate cities. 
Ad rem. cf. De Cor. 61. — 23. οὐδέ is more emphatic than οὔτε = 
no, nor to unite, nor to form any alliance for succor and friendship. — 
29, 26. τὸν χρόνον...ἐγνωκώς, euch resolved to make the most of (to 
count as gain) the time in which wnother is being destroyed, 

P. 38, 1. 1. οὐχ ὅπως, not seeking nor striving for the salvation of 
the Greeks. —2. ἐπεὶ...ἀγνοεῖ, for that like a course of fever or an attack 
of some other disease he is coming even to him who now thinks himself 
to be fur removed, none assuredly (γε, l. 2) can be ignorant. —T. ἀλλ᾽ 
οὖν, at any rate, they were wronged by genuine sons of Greece. — 
8. Kai τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, and one might have taken this in the same 
way (looked at it in the same light) as he would if a legitimate son, 
Lorn heir to a large estate, should manage it badly or improperly, viz. 
he would say that in this particular he was deserving of blame and 
censure, but it would be impossible to say that he had no title and wus 
not heir to the property he was thus managing. — 31. 14. ὑποβολι- 
patos, α supposititious child, the opposite of γνήσιος above. —16. ἀλλ᾽ 
οὐχ, but not so in regard to Philip and his eonduet now, not so do they 
feel in regard to Philip, who is not only not a Greek und no connection 
of the Greeks, but not even a barbarian from a place which it is honor- 
able to mention. The repetition of negatives makes the denial very 
emphatic. — ὀλέθρου Μακεδόνος, α pestilent fellow of Macedon, a coun- 
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try from which, οἷς, So he calls /Eschines ὄλεθρος γραμματεύς, De 
Cor., 127. ‘the orator’. indignation, righteous as it is, in both cases 
carries him beyond the bounds of truth and justice. Philip was gen- 
erally coneeded to have had Greek blood in his veins, and that of the 
family of Herenles. He gives an ingenious but hardly a fair or hon- 
est turn to the fact that Macedonians were not found as slaves in 
Greece.  hehdantz sees in πρότερον a suggestion of the shameful con- 
trast now when the people who formerly were deemed unfit for slaves 
had become their masters ! — 32. 24. πόλεις. The reference is par- 
ticularly to the cities of Phocis which he had recently destroyed. — 
τίθησι is the technical word generally used of the person or people 
that holds, i. e. fixes, appoints, presides over the games. “Two 
months alter the surrender of the Phocians, Philip was nominated by 
the Amphictyonie Council President of the Pythian games in con- 
junction with the Thebans and Thessaliaus (5. c. 346). The Athe- 
nians refused to send Theori on the occasion (De Fuls. Leg. 128; 
Grote, Xl. 6093) Heslop. — 25. τῶν Ἑλλήνων is to be taken in 
connection with what has just been said of Philip as no Greek : that 
he who was not a Greek should preside over the national festival of 
the GREEKS, and even, df not present in person, send his suaves (that 
is, his agents, slaves in the eyes of Demosthenes and the Greeks) to 
hold the games! — this was intolerable insolence. — 26. κύριος δὲ 
IIvAGv, κ.τ.λ. The passage in brackets is omitted in X. The force 
of the οὐ at the beginning of the section extends over all the clauses 
to καταστήσοντας, p. 39, 1. 9, linking them all together in one ques- 
tion and thus making the enumeration of particulars more rapid and 
vivid : does he not hold the Pythian games ?...and control Thermopylæ 
and the passes ‘nto Greece (the people put for the country) ?...and pos- 
sess the privilege of consulting the oraele first, to which not even all 
GREEKS have a claim, having thrust aside us (the Athenians) ? ete. 
This privilege of pre-audience of the god, on those days on which 
alone answers were given, had belonged to the Phocians, and was 
now, by vote of the Amphictyons, transferred to Philip. The Del- 
phians used to confer it on particular states or sovereigns as a reward 
for some special service. Thus the Spartans received it ; also Creesus, 
king of Lydia, for his magnificent presents and offerings. 

33. P. 39, 1. 5. γράφει δέ, and write to the Thessalians how they 
ought to conduct their publie affairs? The force of οὐ still continues. 
— 7. Πορθμόν. Porthmus was the port of Eretria. — τὸν δῆμον, 
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to expel the democracy of the Eretrians. It was the partisans of the 
democratic form of government that were ex: elled ; but these are art- 
fully and yet naturally in view of the habitual use of the word at 
Athens called the demas, the people. See 8 17 above, and below 8 57 ; 
Grote, Xl. 621. — 9. ἀλλ”... ἀνέχονται, and yet the Grecks, although 
they sec these things, endure it. — 10. καὶ τὸν αὐτὸν τρόπον, and they 
scem to me to look on just as they would at a hail-storm. — 12. καθ’ 
ἑαυτοὺς ἕκαστοι = ad se quisque, praying that it may not come upon 
themselves severally. See De Cor., 45, where a similar idea is ex- 
pressed in similar words: οὐκ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοὺς ἑκάστων οἰομένων τὸ δεινὸν 
ἥξεω, and Sall. Frag. His., 1., which is manifestly an imitation, al- 
most a translation of this passage: Qui videmini intenta niala, quasi 
fulmen, optare se quisque ne attingant, sed prohibere ne conari qui 
dem. — 34. 13. οὐ μόνον δ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς, and not only does no one punish 
him for the outrages which all Greece is receiving at his hands, but none 
for the wronys which cach state is itself suffering. —16. οὐ Κορινθίων 
..ovx ᾿Αχαιῶν. Here follow the specifications under the general 
charge, in whieh the reader will observe the emphatie position of the 
several states wronged and the rapid succession of questions in whieh 
the wrongs are enumerated. These words are gen. of the possessor: 
of the Corinthians has he not gone against Ambraeia and Leucas ; 
but the spirit of the passage is well expressed by Kennedy and Hes- 
lop: has he not wronged the Corinthians by attacking Ambracia and 
Leueas? ete. These were Corinthian colonies on the northwest coast 
of Greece. See note, § 27. Naupactus is the modern Lepanto, so 
famous for the battle which checked the further advance of the Turks 
in the conquest of Europe. Echinus was a colony of Thebes on the 
northern coast of the Malian gulf in Thessaly. In reference to Cardia 
and the whole series of Philip’s aggressions, see Introd., p. 112, seq. 
— 25. τί οἴεσθε...τί ποιήσειν, and yet he who is using all so wan- 
tonly, what do you think when he has become master of each of us one 
by one, what think you he will do? The second ri is omitted in 
some MSS. and editions, but rests on good authority, and adds force 
to the interrogation. 
D. The root of the mischief and danger is in the degeneracy and 
corruption of morals thronghout Greece (36 — 46). 
96-46. WHAT Is THE CAUSE OF ALL THIS?’ ΤΠΕ G&EEKS OF 
FORMER TIMES DETESTED TRAITORS AND HIRELINGS, AND PUNISHED 
THEM. YOU ENVY THEM, AND PUNISH THOSE WHO DENOUNCE THEM, 
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THE LATTER YOU SEE WITH YOUR OWN EYES. IN PROOF OF THE 
FORMER, REMEMBER THE INFAMY OF THE MAN WHO WAS OUTLAWED 
BY YOUR SIRES FOR BRINGING MEDIAN GOLD INTO THE PELOPONNE- 
sus. HENCE, AS A NATURAL RESULT, GREECE WAS THEN FORMIDA- 
BLE TO THE BARBARIAN, NOT ΤΗΕ BARBARIAN TO TIE GREEKS. 
36. P. 40, 1. 4. ἣν τι τότ᾽, ἦν. Observe the favorite repetition, 
which we have so often seen in other orations, and emphasized by the 
ὦ ἄνδρες ᾿Αθηναῖοι by which it is followed: there was a something 
then, there Was, gentlemen of Athens, in the sentiments of the masses. 
— 6. tye, kept Greece free. — 7T. ἡττᾶτο governs the same case of 
the same class of words as ἥττων, from which it is derived: was over- 
come by (lit. was less powerful than) no battle ou the sea or on the 
land. It is the antithesis of ἐκράτησε : it conquered everything and 
could itself be conquered by nothing. — 8. viv δ᾽ ἀπολωλός, but the 
loss of which now has ruined and turned upside down all the afuirs 
of the Greeks. — 37. 12. χαλεπώτατον, it was a most grievous thing 
to be convicted of receiving a bribe, Observe the use of the imperfect 
in each of these clauses to express customary action. — 38. 14. τὸν 
οὖν καιρόν, κ. T. Ἀ., hence the favorable moment for each several move- 
ment (civil or military) which fortune often provides could not be pur- 
chased, ete. —mplar ĝa has for its object not only καιρόν, but ὁμόνοιαν, 
ἀπιστίαν, and τοιοῦτον οὐδέν. --- 18. ὅλως = in fine. — 39. 20. ταῦτα 
and τούτων, of course, refer to the harmonious co-operation of the 
Greeks and their distrust of despots and barbarians mentioned above : 
now these things have all been sold out till the market is as it were ex- 
hausted, and in exchange for these there have been imported. things by 
whieh Grecee has been ruined and made siek. The figure of barter 
and sale is carried relentlessly through, and Greece ruined and sick 
unto death — GREECE (observe the emphatic position of ἡ 'EXAds) is 
the victim. — 22. ζῆλος...γέλως.. μῖσος, i. e. envy of those whom 
our ancestors hated (ἐμίσουν), laughter at that which was then 
deemed most grievous and dreadful (χαλεπώτατον), and hatred, per- 
haps punishment, not of the criminals, but of the good citizen who 
exposed them. The three clauses in answer to the question here are 
carefully set over against the three which answer the question in 
$37. The picture of moral degeneracy is all the blacker for being 
painted on so bright a background ; and the climax is reached én 
any country when the leading men envy those who have grown rich 
by corruption, laugh when they unblnshingly confess the bribe, and, 
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instead of punishing iniquity, visit their anger and indignation upon 
those who briug it to light ; and if the people love or are willing to 
have it so, their ruin is inevitable. — 24. ἤρτηται, result (lit. depend) 
Jrom, — 40. 25. σωμάτων. The student hardly need be informed 
that this is the regular word for men in the military sense. — 27. νῦν 
ἅπασι, κ. T. λ., a/l the Greek states now possess in greater number 
and abundanee than they then did by fur. 

Al. P. 41, l. 4. προσδεῖσθε, you have no need of my testimony in 
addition (προσ-) to that of your own senses. — 6. γράμματα here = 
inscriptions. — 7. κατέθεντο ..εἰς ἀκρόπολιν, which they inseribed on 
a bronze column and deposited in the Acropolis. For this use of εἰς, 
where we say on aud in, see note§ 27; C.704; G. 191, N. 6; H. 618 a; 
Madv. 79. —42. 9. φησίν, τί suys, sc. the inscription, γράμματα. 
— 9. Φελείτης, of Zelea, a town of Mysia in Asia Minor, mentioned 
by Homer. /7. ll. 824. Cf. 1. 17 below. — ἄτιμος, sc. ἔστω, let 
him be outlawed. Jt is a civil technic, and the sense in which it is 
here used is explained below, $ 44, and is thus stated by Whiston : 
let him be an outlaw, i. e. let him lose all the benefits whieh, though 
a foreigner, he would have had at Athens by the jus gentium, or in- 
ternational law, and those to which, according to Asehines (Cont. 
Ctes, 259), he was entitled as a proxenus of Athens. — 19, ὅτι... 
ἤγαγεν. He was sent into Peloponnesus by Artaxerxes to stir np a 
war against Athens. — 43. 14. τίς ἦν ποθ᾽, what must have been the 
sentiment. ποτέ as usual adds emphasis to the question. The time 
is denoted by τότε. — 15. ἤ τί τὸ ἀξίωμα, or rather what their con- 
scious worth. Kennedy and Heslop render ἀξίωμα, dignity. Whiston 
renders it spirit, but very properly adds, that “the word is almost 
untranslutable here. It implies a spirit of self-respect by which they 
were induced to expeet and demand (ἠξίουν) from themselves eertain 
actions and principles as alone worthy of their position." See also 
Grote, VI. 233, note. —16. Ζελείτην...δοῦλον βασιλέως ..διακονών. 
These are all cireumstanees which distinguish the case from the cor- 
ruption of the present day at Athens and make it the more remarkable 
that the Athenians should have punished it with such severity. — 
20. ἀτίμους is plural because it follows αὐτὸν καὶ γένος (himself and 
family) and agrees with both, while ἐχθρόν is singular because it pre- 
cedes them, and agrees only with αὐτόν. ἀτίμους takes the gender of 
αὐτόν. C. 490, 497; G. 138, N. 2; H. 511. —44. 91. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐστίν, 
and this is not the ἀτιμία commonly so called (which one would usually 
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call by that name). — 22. τῶν ᾿Αθηναίων κοινῶν, einpliatie by posi- 
tion: ATHENIAN franchises. — 23. ἀλλ᾽ ἐν τοῖς φονικοῖς, but it is 
wrilten in the laws relating to murder defining (lit. respecting) the 
persons for whom he (the lawgiver) does not allow prosecution for mur- 
der: “and,” says he, ** let him die an outlaw.’ The argument is: 
the ἀτιμία to which Arthmius was condemned eould not be mere pri- 
vation of eivil rights, — what punishment would that have been to a 
inan of Zelea?— nay (ἀλλ᾽), he beeame ἄτίμος in the sense in which the 
word is used in the φονικοί νόμοι, viz. out of the pale of all law, so 
that he could be slain with impunity. So the orator explains him- 
self in the following clause: this then is what he means, that he who 
has killed a person of this class (ἄτιμον) is clear of bloodguiltiness. 
The passage has occasioned much diseussion, and the readings differ 
considerably in different editions. 

P. 42, 1. 3. μὴ τοῦθ᾽ ὑπολαμβάνουσιν. This participial clause 
contains the condition : 2f they had not habitually cherished (imperf. 
part.) this opinion, sc. that they must care for the safety of all the 
Greeks, and not merely of Athens. — 4. οὗτω...ὥστε...ποιεῖν, with 
such severity that they even made them stelites, that is, branded them on 
pillars. The familiar distinetion between κολάζειν and τιμωρεῖσθαι, as 
drawn by Aristotle, viz. that the former is chastisement for the refor- 
mation of the person chastised, while the latter 15 punishment for the 
sake of the law and the state, is not always observed, and here both 
words are used for emphasis. — 46. 7. οὐ γὰρ οὕτως, κ. T. λ., for 
you do not feel so towards such things as these nor towards anything 
else. — 9. εἴπω, shall I tell you? lit. may I? Between ἀλλὰ πῶς 
and εἴπω most of the MSS. and some editions insert two or three 
lines which E omits, and which, as they manifestly disturb the con- 
neetion, are omitted in this and in the majority of editions. 

EK TOY TPAMMATEIOY ΑΝΑΓΙΓΝΩΣΚΕΙ. These words, 
fonnd in many MSS. and most editions (in some bracketed), doubt- 
less proceeded from some copyist who did not understand the imme- 
diately preceding context, and who supposed that here Demosthenes 
read, or had read by the clerk, some document eontainiug the resolu- 
tions, or the measures recommended by the orator. But this does not 
aceord with the preceding εἴπω, which in that case should liave been 
λέξω, nor with the fact that these recommendations follow in ἃ 70 
seqq.; nor indeed does the connection require this or any other inser- 
tion. The reproof which the orator proceeds to administer to the 
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blindness and self-complaceney of his countrymen, aud the bribery 
of too many of them, is sufficient to explain the hesitation and the 
fear of their displeasure with which le introduces it. 

E. Reproof of their blindness and self-complaceney in regard to 
Philip, and the readiness of too many to receive his bribes (47 — 52). 

47-52. You FOULISHLY FLATTER YOURSELVES THAT YOU CAN 
OVERCOME PHILIP EVEN MORE EASILY THAN YOU DID THE LACEDA- 
MONIANS. BUT EVERYTHING ΠΑΝ CHANGED AND ADVANCED SINCE 
TIAT TIME, AND NOTHING 50 MUCII AS THE MODE OF CARRYING ON 
WAR. THEN TIE CAMPAIGN LASTED ONLY FOUR OR FIVE MONTHS. 
Now PHILIP MAKES NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUMMER AND WIN- 
TER, BESIDES THE LACEDEMONIANS NEVER THOUGHT OF BUYING 
AN ADVANTAGE OR A CONQUEST, WHEREAS PHILIP ACCOMPLISHES 
MOST OF IIIS ENDS BY THE HELP OF HIRELINGS AND TRAITOIRS. 

47. 10. τοίνυν, well then, if you wish, E will tell you. — 11. ἄρα, 
cf. 8 20, et passim. — 15. ὅμως ..ἀνηρπάσθη, yet our state resisted 
even them and was not destroyed (swept away). — 16. ἁπάντων, while 
everything, so to speak (= almost everything), hus made great progress, 
— 18. οὐδὲν ἡγοῦμαι πλέον, 7 do not think unything has changed and 
advanced more thun the methods of carrying on war, — 48. 19. mpo- 
τον μέν is correlative to δέ, 1. 24: în the first place, the comparative 
shortness of the campaign, and, secondly, the simplicity of the people 
who never thought of buying a victory—both necessitate correspond- 
ing ehanges in our action. — 20. ἀκούω, See note Phil. I. 23. — 
πάντας τοὺς ἄλλους, «nd all the other Greeks. —21. τέτταρας μῆνας, 
κ. T. λ., for four months or five, Just in the season, Compare Thu- 
eydides's history of the very war here referred to, 11. 47 ; ΠΠ. 1, et al. 
With τὴν ὡραίαν, Franke compares Or. Contr. Dion. § 33: ἐνταῦθα 
δ᾽ ἐπιδημήσαντας παραχειµάζειν ἔδει καὶ περιμένειν τὴν ὡραίαν. --- 23, ἐμ- 
βαλόντας ἄν, would invade and ravage the country with heavy armed 
soldiers and national troops and then retire homewards again. — 
94, οὕτω...πολιτικώς, and so old-fashioned were they or rather so 
national in their ways. πολιτικῶς, like πολιτικοῖς, ]. 23, is opposed to 
that which is foreign, and here especially to the employment of merce- 
naries (ξένους, p. 43, 1. 6), which had become so common in the time of 
Demosthenes ; the former might be rendered Athenian, as the latter 
might be rendered Spartan. — 25. χρημάτων. Kennedy compares 
the old lines of Eunius : 


Non eauponantes bellum sed belligerantes 
Ferro, non auro, vitam cernamus utrique, 
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P. 43, 1. 1. νόμιμόν τινα, but the war which they earried on was 
legitimate as it were and open. Twd is an apology for the use of the 
epithet νόμιμον as applied to war. — 49. 2. δήπου, doubtless: but now 
you sce doubtless that the traitors have caused the most of our disasters, 
and that nothing is done in fuir field or fight. —tobs προδότας, k. T. À., 
is opposed to οὐδὲ χρημάτων, κ. τ. N, and οὐδὲν ἐκ παρατάξεως (in 
battle array) to νόμιμον...πύλεμον. --- 0. ψΨιλοὺς...ξένους opposed to 
ὁπλίταις καὶ πολιτικοῖς στρατεύμασω, p. 42, 1. 23, and governed by 
ἐξηρτῆσθαι with στρατόπεδον as an appositive : and you hear of Philip 
marching where he pleases, not...but by attaching to himself skirmish- 
ers, cavalry, archers, merecnaries, — on army of that sort, ἐξηρτῆσθαι 
is somewhat contemptuous ; compare our hangers-on. — 50. 7. ἐπὶ 
τούτοις, αὐ the head of such troops as those. Westermann and Franke 
take these words in the sense, whieh is frequent (and possible here), 
of, besides this, præterea. — 8. νοσοῦντας. The reader must have be- 
eome familiar with our orator's fondness for this word to express the 
moral and political state of his countrymen, and especially their dis- 
seusious among themselves (ἐν abrots). Cf. δ 12 above; De Cor. 45, 
et passim. Heslop renders: sufering from internal disorders, — 
10. ἐπιστήσας. Cf. note $ 17. — καὶ σιωπῶ, and T pass over the faet 
that there is no difference between summer and winter, neither is there 
any season whatever exempt during which he rests (intermits). — θέρος 
and χειμώνα would regularly be nom. and subject of διαφέρει, but for 
emphasis they are attracted into the principal clause, and made the 
object of σιωπῶ. —51. 19. μέντοι is not adversative here, but affirma- 
tive, like μὲν δή (which is the reading here in some MSS.) = eerteiu/y 
then. This is the primitive meaning of the word = μέν τοι. See Lex.: 
certainly then, knowing these things all of you and taking them into con- 
sideration, you ought not, ete. With the pair εἰδότας καὶ λογιζομένους 
here compare ἐνθυμηθείητε καὶ λογίσαισθε, Phil. I. 31, et passim. — 
14. εὐήθειαν, simplicity, both of morals in not using bribes, and of 
warfare in their citizen soldiery and short eampaigns. — 15. ἐκτρα- 
χηλισθῆναι, plunge headlong into ruin. The figure, which is too 
bold to be preserved in English, is drawn froin a horse throwing his 
rider over his head. Cf. Xen. Cyr., I. 4. 8: ὁ ἵππος πίπτει εἰς yó- 
vara, καὶ μικροῦ κἀκεῖνον ἐξετραχήλισεν. The figure is carried out in 
βλέποντας. The word is also used, especially in the passive, in the 
sense of breaking the neek (Avistoph., Nub. 1501, et al.), and Rehdantz 
explains the metaphor thus here. Compare, however, Of. II. 9: 
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ἀνεχαίτισε, and De Cor. 138: ὑποσκελίξειν. — 16. ὡς ἐκ πλείστου, as 
long beforehand us possible. For ws with the superl. see C. 553; 
Cu. 631; H. 664. For ἐκ with words denoting time, see note Phil. 
1. 1: ἐκ τοῦ παρεληλυθότος xpóvov. — 17. ὅπως οἴκοθεν, κ. τ. À., sec- 
ing to it that he does not stir from home, and by no means (οὐχί) en- 
gage with him in a decisive battle. The figure is well preserved 
in Heslop’s rendering : and not elose with him in mortal struggle. 
The omission of the connective increases the vividness. —52. 90, ἄν 
περ = if only. Al. ἄνπερ. — 21. ἢ φύσις, oue of the many adran- 
tages, subject of ὑπάρχει. — 22. ἡς..πολλήν, much of whieh. — 
23. ἄλλα pupla. The connective omitted. Render: and a thousand 
others. — eis δὲ ἀγῶνα is carefully and emphatically contrasted with 
πρὸς μὲν πόλεμον, 1. 19: for (lit. towards) a war...but for (lit. into) a 
battle. The prepositions are chosen to suit the nouns, though the 
obvious distinction cannot be expressed in concise and idiomatic Eng- 
lish. Conapare εἰς τὰ πράγματα and πρὸς τοὺς λόγους, Ol. 111. 1. 

F. The duty and necessity of punishing the agents and hirelings 
of Philip illustrated by numerous examples (53-62). 

53-62. IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO CONQUER YOUR ENEMIES ABROAD 
TILL YOU PUNISII THEIR MINISTERS AT HOME. Look AT THE SAD 
HISTORY OF OLYNTHUS, OF ERETRIA, OF OREUS; AND SEE THE FA- 
TAL CONSEQUENCES OF LISTENING TO TRAITORS IN PREFERENCE TO 
PATRIOTIC ADVISERS. 

53. 25. Οὐ μόνον...οὐδὲ ἀλλά, and you must not only cherish 
habitually these sentiments and not only oppose him constantly by deeds, 
the deeds of war, but on ealeulation and on prineiple you must begin 
to hate those among you who advocate his cause. The force of μόνον 
extends to the second clause (οὐδέ) as in De Cor. 2 and 107, and often. 
-- μισῆσαι is what is sometimes called an ingressive aorist, like ἴσχυ- 
σαν, ἃ 23, and ἄρξασι, 24 = begin to hate, conceive hatred. μισῆσαι 
enim est odium eoneipere, μισεῖν odisse, Franke. γιγνώσκειν and duù- 
νεσθαι, ou the contrary, express continued action. 

54. P. 44, 1. 5. οὐ δυνήσεσθε. The inability which the orator 
foresees is, of course, a moral inability, as the next clause shows. 
The other MSS. add οὐδὲ βούλεσθε, which is omitted by X and most 
of the recent editions. — 7. μή τι δαιμόνιον, that some supernatural 
power is driving the state to ruin. The editors generally render τὶ 
δαιμόνιον, some evil genius or evil spirit ; and to this there is no objec- 
tion, perhaps, if it only be remembered how different an idea the 
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words suggested to the old Greeks from that whieh we associate with 
the words evil spirit. In elassie Greek δαιμόνιον may mean a hostile 
fate or a vengelul providenee, but never exactly, as in N. T., an evil 
spirit. See as an illustration the use of the word in Xenophon's 
Memorabilia and Plato's Apology. See also L. & 5. Lex. — 8. ὥστε 
λοιδορίας, κ. T. À, that for ealumny, for envy, for jest, for any eause 
whatever that may strike your faney, you bid hirelings speak. — οὐδ᾽ 
ἂν ἀρνηθεῖεν ὡς οὐκ. C. 713 d; Cu. 617, Obs. 3; G. 283, 6; H. 838. 
— 55. 12. καὶ οὐχί...δεινόν, and this, bad as it is, is not by any means 
the worst, lit. not yet at all bad, se. in comparison with what yet 
remains to be said. — 14. τούτοις, these men, ο. g. /Eschines and 
Philoerates, particnlarly zEsehines, whom he had recently prosecuted 
for misconduct of the embassy. Cf. De Fal. Leg., and Introd. p. 112. 
— 56. 18. Ἦσαν ἐν ᾿Ολύνθῳ, there were in Olyuthus some of the pub- 
lie men (those engaged in the affairs of state) who were Philip's erea- 
tures, and who served him in everything, and some who were on the 
patriotic side (the side of the publie good) and labored to save their 
fellow-citizens from slavery. ---Φιλίππου is gen of the possessor after 
ἦσαν, and τοῦ βελτίστου is substantially the same. — 22. àv προδο- 
θέντων, gen. abs. denoting the cause: by whose betrayal Olynthus was 
destroyed. — Lasthenes, who was commander of cavalry, betrayed six 
hundred men into an ambuseade, and Olynthus soon after fell into 
the hands of Philip. Cf. $ 66 below ; De Cor. 48; Fals. Leg. 266 ; 
Thirl. His. II. 109, Amer. ed. — 24. καὶ ὅτ᾽ ἦν, κ. τ. X, and who, 
while the city still existed, were slandering and ealumniating the pa- 
triotie counsellors to such a degree that the people of Olynthus were 
persuaded. even to banish Apollonides. This Apollonides afterwards 
becaine an Athenian citizen. Some question has arisen as to the 
meaning of ἐκβαλεῖν, and the treatment of Apollonides, in regard to 
which see Heslop ad loe., and Thirl. 11. 109, 110. 

57. P. 45, 1.1. τὸ ἔθος τοῦτο, this habit of listening to traitors 
and enemies of the state. — 3. ἐπειδὴ ἀπαλλαγέντος, when, after 
Plutarch and his mereenarics were gotten vid of, the people was in pos- 
session of the city and of Porthmus, some were for bringing the goreru- 
ment over to you and others to Philip. The imperfect (ἦγον) denotes 
attempt or desire. Plutarch, tyrant of Eretria, was at first supported 
by the Athenians, but proving faithless to them in the battle at Ta- 
myne (B. c. 354), was afterwards expelled by Phocion. — 6. ἀκούον- 
τες δὲ τούτων, aud Listening to the latter for the most part rather (than 
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to the former). Al. τὰ πολλὰ, μᾶλλον δὲ τὰ πάντα, in most things or 
rather in everything. —7. τελευτῶντες, finally. — 58. 9. καὶ γάρ τοι, 
Jor you know, — ὁ σύμμαχος αὐτοῖς, their ally, said in irony. Cf. 
§ 33 above; De Or. 295 ; Grote, ΧΙ. 622,—12. καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα, 
and sinec m he hus TT. them (the Eretrian. democracy) terice 
from the country, when at length they wished to save themselves, sc. 
from the tyrants by the help of the Athenians. — 14. τότε μὲν...πά- 
λιν δέ, then (= once). and ugain. — 59. 16. τὰ πολλὰ implies that 
he passes over the many, that is, the most of the a τν mentions 
only a few. ---Φιλιστίδης. Cf. § 33 above ; De Cor. 5 (Gg. ΑΙ, 
621. — 17. ἔπραττε Φιλίππῳ, was ... for nod ET οἵπερ 
viv, the very persons who now have possession of the government. — 
19. ταῦτ᾽, sc. that they were partisans of Philip. — Ῥθφραῖος, a pupil 
of Plato, was recommended by him to Perdiecas of Macedon, whose 
minister he was for some years. Heslop. — 21. ὅπως ἐλεύθεροι, sc. 
ἔπραττεν, wus luboriny that. Cf. πράττοντες ὅπως, ἃ 56. — 60. 94. évé- 
δειξεν, indicted him. The technical term for a criminal process. Cf. 
Dic. Antig., Ἔνδειξις. — 27. καὶ χορηγὸν...καὶ πρυτανενόµενον, with 
Philip for their choragus and their prytanis. These words, so full 
of meaning in the literary, civil, and religious life of the Athe- 
nians, and so well understood by classical seholars, have no exaet 
equivalents in English ; paymaster and president perhaps come as 
near to them as any. παρ ἐκείνου follows πρυτανευόμενοι in many 
MSS. and editions: directed (inspired) from him. 

61. P. 46, ]. 4. ἀποτυμπανίσαι, and cudgelling THEM fo death. The 
allusion is borrowed from the beating of the tympanum. Observe 
the change of tense; the «zd to Euphrsus should have been a eon- 
tinued, the eudgelTing of the traitors a finished action. — tov δ᾽ ἐπιτή- 
δειον, but they said that HE deserved to suffer this, and they rejoiced at 
it. Sic Latine idoneus pro dignus. Schaefer. — 6. ot μὲν ἐπ, they 
with all the liberty of action they desired. — κατεσκενάζοντο, and were 
arranging for the execution of the plot. — 9. τὸν Ἑὐφραῖον. Cf. note 
on a § 50. — For the plural pap μένοι after εἴ τις, see C. 496 ; Cn. 
262; G. 135, 3; H. 514 a. — 10. ὥστε and πρίν are both πων 
by ihe indie. to ο... the fact definitely «s a fact. — 11. τοιούτου 
..προσιόντος, «though an evil of such magnitude was approaching. 
— 12. ῥῆξαι φωνήν. Compare rumpere vocein in Latin, and in Eng- 
lish, break silence. — 19. διασκευασάµενοι, fully prepared for action, 
— instructa acie, —13, οἱ πολέμιοι, the enemy, — always in à military 
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sense. — 14. οἱ μὲν ἠμύνοντο. (f. ἦγον, 8 57 : some were for resist- 
ing, others for betrayiny the city. — 15. ot μέν, the Tatier rule and 
exereise despotie power. 16-183. τοὺς τότε... ἀποκτείναντες, having 
banished some and put to death others of those who ut that time were 
so eagerly saving themselves und ready to do anything whatever to 
Euphræus. — 19. ἐκεῖνος, noble man that he wus, See Lex. and Gr. 

G. The lesson of wisdom and duty to Athens, and the necessity of 
immediate, nuited, vigorous action (63— 76). 

63-76. LEARN WISDOM FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF OTHERS. ΒΕ 
WILLING TO HEAR THE TRUTII AND DO YOUR DUTY BEFORE IT 18 
TOO LATE. FIRST PREPARE MONEY, SHIPS, TROOPS FOR YOUR OWN 
DEFENCE; SEND SUPPLIES TO YOUR ARMY IN THE CIERSONESE ; 
THEN SEND AMBASSADORS TO PELOPONNESUS, ΤῸ RITODES, To CHIOS, 
TO ALL THE GREEKS, YES, AND THE BARBARIANS ; AND INVITE 
THEM TO UNITE WITH YOU AGAINST PHILIP. 

63, P. 46, 1. 24. ἥδιον... ἔχειν, gen. with τοῦ after αἴτιον : of their 
being more favorably disposed towards the advocates of Philip than to 
the advocates of their oun interests, — 35. ὅπερ καὶ παρ᾽ ὑμῖν. This 
is the orator's answer (as nsual) to his own question : just the same 
whieh exists among you, namely, that, etc. —27. πρὸς χάριν, to please 
their hearers. — τὰ γὰρ πράγματα. Another instance of attraction 
from the subordinate into the principal clause for the sake of em- 
phasis : to consider the state how it shall be preserved. Cf. Βὐφραῖον, 
§ 61, et passim. 

P. 47, 1. 1. οἱ δ᾽...συμπράττουσιν, while the others (their oppo- 
nents) are eo-operutiny with Philip in the very adviee by whieh they 
please their hearers. — 64. 3. εἰσφέρειν, κ.τ.λ. The brevity of the 
original can hardly be preserved or even imitated in English. The 
omission of the οἱ uév (the patriot orators), which would be the regular 
antithesis of the οἱ δέ (the venal orators) in each alternate clause, 
links the clauses into one rapid, compact sentence, in which not only 
the connective but the subject is left to be understood ; in short, it 
is a kind of doubly condensed asyndeton : eu/7ed for a war-tar, but 
THEY said there was no need of it; for war and mistrust, but THEY 
for keeping the peaee, till they were eauyht in the snare ; everything 
else in the same way methinks, not to go into particulars ; in short, the 
one party were continually giving advice at whieh the people would be 
pleased, the other by whieh they would be saved. — 8. πολλὰ δὲ καὶ, 
K, T, λ., and in many euses ut lust also did the people give way, not so 
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much citer from complaisance or through ignorance, bid quietly sub. 
mitting because they thought they were ruined in their main interests, 
or, when they believed that all was lost. — 65. 11. νὴ τὸν Δία καὶ 
τὸν ᾿Απόλλω. Homers heroes swear by the three principal deities, 
Zeus, Apollo, and Athene, in a great emergency : and verily by ail 
that is sacred I fear that this will be YOUR experience when upon reflec- 
tion you sce that you can do nothing. — 15. κολακείᾳ...Φιλίππον, 
in flattery of (= out of complaisance to) Philip. ΔΙ. Φιλίππῳ. — 
66. 15. καλήν y οἱ πολλοί, a beautiful return, indeed, have the people 
of Oreus now received | — 20. δουλεύουσί γε, yes, they are slaves, sub- 
ject to the lash and the slaughter. ‘Compare this with the choicest 
of Mr. Burke's invectives of derision and pity upon the saine subjeet, 
— the sufferings of those who made peace with regicide France, — and 
acknowledge the mighty effect of relying upon a single stroke to pro- 
duce a great effect, if you have the master hand to give it." Lord 
3rougham’s Inaugural Discourse at Glasgow, quoted by Whiston. — 
21. καλώς, beautifully did he spare the Olynthiuus ! — 61. 23. μωρία. 
The asyndeton which began with the previous seetiou still continues. 
— 94. κακῶς βονλευομένους, und while tuking evil counsel...to think 
you inhabit u city of such greatness that you will suffer nothing serious 
whatever may happen. There is no MS. authority for μηδὲν, but the 
best editors insert it as required by Greek usage. 

68. P. 48, 1. 3. νὴ τὸν Ala, yes, fo be sure! for we ought to have 
done 50 AND so and uot to have done so. νὴ τὸν Δία can hardly be 
rendered into good English. Whiston renders: but so if is by Zeus ; 
Kennedy : “however —"; Vomel: Hercule vero, — 4. πολλὰ ἄν, 
many things might the Olynthians mention now, which, if they had 
Joreseen at the time, they would not have been ruined, many things 
the people of Orens. The reader must often have observed our orators 
fondness for such rhetorical repetitions, making an impression some- 
what like a refrain in verse. Cf. καλήν, 8 66; οὐ, 34 and 32. — 
69. 7. ἀλλὰ τί. The answer is self-evident, viz. none; but it is 
also illustrated and enforced by the apt and striking simile which fol- 
lows. — 8. ἕως ἂν σώζηται, so long as the vessel may perchance be 
safe (or may be kept safe). The passive of this verb is generally used 
in the sense, to be safe, to be well ; but it is in the subj. with ἄν, and 
I can hardly agree with Smead and the commentators generally that 
‘it has precisely the sense of the adj. with the copula, as below, 
ἐσμὲν ogo.” It suggests more the idea of a process (not merely a state), 
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and in this mood and with ἄν the further idea of contingency. — 
ἄν τε μεῖζον, whether the vessel be larger or smaller, This clause 
meets and answers the notion above that Athens is too great a city to 


be destroyed. — 9. τότε is emphatic, and opposed to ἐπειδὰν δέ: 
THEN, and not when the sea has alre«dy overpowered it. — 10. ἑξῆς, 
in turn. — 11. σκοπεῖσθαι, to be on the watch. — μάταιος ἡ σπουδή. 


The omission of the copula intensifies the conclusion : rein the effort! 
Hardly allowable in English discourse, but not uncommon in Greek. 
—70. 13. καὶ introduces the application of the simile, as in ΟΙ. I. 
11; lI]. 18; Phil. 1. 40; and τοίνυν emphasizes it, as οὕτως does in 
Ol. 1. 11: and we accordingly while we are safe. The orator inge- 
niously expresses the contingency iu the illustration, ἕως ἂν σώζηται, 
but here suggests no doubt of the present safety of the state, and 
even goes on to magnify its resources and its dignity (ἀξίωμα, see 
note $ 43). —15. τί ποιῶμεν. Instead of the formal application and 
conclusion which the hearer expects, the orator, with an art which 
has been much admired, or rather under a patriotic impulse which 
seems natural andirrepressible, breaks out with, what shall we do? as 
if that were the question which already filled the minds and hearts 
of his hearers, and which they had long been wishing to ask. — 
πάλαι... κάθηται, some one sitting here this long time would be glad to 
ask. We should make the participle the principal verb in English, 
and the verb a descriptive participle or substantive = some one of 
my hearers has been long wishing to ask. — 16. ἐγὼ νὴ Av, yes, in- 
deed, and I will tell you, and will move a resolution also, so that if 
you will you shall vote it; that is, he is ready to do just what in the 
beginning of his second Philippie he complains that the leading ora- 
tors will not, viz. take the responsibility, be not only an orator but a 
statesman, and not only tell the people what to do but put them in 
the way of doing it. — 18. αὐτοὶ πρώτον, sc. before exhorting others. 
αὐτοί opposed to τοὺς ἄλλους, l. 23. — 30. λέγω, { mean. — 21. ἡμῖν 
ye, we Athenians at least must contend for liberty ; it is due to our 
antecedents and our ancestry. — 25. πρέσβεις. After πρέσβεις, most 
of the other MSS. and E, by a later hand, add: εἰς Πελοπόννησο», 
εἰς ‘Pédov, εἰς Χίον, ws βασιλέα λέγω (οὐδὲ γὰρ τῶν ἐκείνῳ συμφερόντων 
ἀφέστηκε τὸ μὴ τοῦτον πάντα καταστρέψασθαι): send ambassadors {ο 
Peloponnesus, to Rhodes, to Chios, to the king, I say (for it is not for- 
eign to his interests even to prevent this man from conquering every- 
thing). The passage is Demosthenie ; but Becker has omitted it in 
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his stereotype edition, whose text we generally follow. — 27. εἰ δὲ 
μή, but if not, that you may at least delay operations (lit. introduce 
delays in the operations). 

72. P. 49, 1. 2. τοῦτ᾽, this, sc. delay, 15 not useless, beeause the war 
is with an individual man (who may die), not with the strength 
of « eolleeted state (whose perpetuity does not depend on the life of 
one man) — 3. αἱ πέρσι πρεσβεῖαι, nor (useless were) those last 
year's missions and complaints upon whieh I and my exeellent friend 
there Polycuetus...went about the Peloponnesus. — κατηγορίαι, se. 
against Philip: πρεσβεῖαι καὶ κατηγορίαι are a kind of hendiudys (one 
thing expressed by two words) — hence ἃς περιήλθοµεν may be said of 
both. As to these embassies of Demosthenes and others, see Introd., 
p. 115; sch. eon. Ctes., 97; Dem. De Cor., 19. Polyenetus and 
Hegesippus were political friends of Demosthenes. Hegesippus is 
supposed to have been the real author of the Oration De Haloneso ; 
and Polyeuctus is named (Arrian. 1. 10, 7) with Demosthenes and Ly- 
eurgus among those whom Alexander required to be given up iuto his 
hands. — 6. καὶ ἐποιήσαμεν, and thereby eaused him. — T3. οὐ μέν- 
τοι λέγω, Z do not mean, however, that we exhort others while we ave 
not willing to do unything that is neeessary for ourselves, — ἀλλὰ τοῖς 
μέν, but I say that we ought, in the first place (uév), to send money to 
the troops in the Chersonese, and do whatever else they require, and get 
ourselves in readiness, and then (δέ) convoke, bring together, instruet, 
admonish the rest of the Greeks. —17. ταῦτ᾽ ἐστί, such are the duties 
of a state possessing a dignity (uote, § 43) such as belongs to you. — 
74. 19. Χαλκιδέας, of Chalcis in Euboea. — 20. ἀποδράσεσθαι, and 
so you will escape the trouble, lit. vun away from it like a slave from 
his task. — 21. ἀγαπητόν yap, /or $t is enough for them if they are 
saved each one of then for themselves. For the construction and mean- 
ing of this word see Οἱ. 111. 30. — 22. ἀλλ᾽ ὑμῖν, aay (cf. ἀλλά, ἃ 19), 
you must do this; to you your aneestors bequeathed this honor which 
they won with many and great perils. Compare the closing paragraph 
of the third Olynthiac, § 36, where a participle takes the place of the 
first verb (ἐκτήσαντο): μετὰ πολλῶν καὶ καλῶν κινδύνων κτησάμενοι 
κατέλιπον. The adverbial element, μετὰ πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων κινδύνων, 
qualifies both the verbs: it cost them many and great perils to trans- 
mit as well as to acquire it. — 75. 94. εἰ δ᾽ ὃ βούλεται, κ. τ. λ., but 
if caeh one of us shall sit down seeking what he wishes and inquiring 
how he shall avoid doing anything for himself, in the first place, he 
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will never find those who will do it for him, and then, besides, T fear 
that there will come upon us the necessity of doing all at once every- 
thing that we do not wish, — οὐδὲ μὴ ποθ᾽ εὔρη. C. 627 ; Cu. 620; 
G. 257; H. 845. — δέδοικα ὅπως μή. C. 625; Cu. 616, Obs. 3, 
G. 218; H. 742 a. — ἀνάγκη ποιεῖν. See the same construction, Οἱ. 
I. 15, where also the same fear is expressed in similar language. 

76. P. 50, l. 4. ἐπανορθωθῆναι...γιγνομένων, and [think that even 
now our affairs might yet be retrieved df these things were done. The 
condition is expressed (with less contingency) by the participle, and 
the eonelusion by the infinitive with ἄν. — 6. Ἀεγέτω, pres. imper., 
let him at once come forward and give it (lit. let him be doing it forth- 
with). —6 τι δ᾽ ὑμῖν. The oration, like so many others, concludes 
with a prayer for the blessing of heaven upon their deliberations : 
and I pray all the gods that your determination, whatever it shall be, 
may huve a happy issue. This longest and most effective of all the 
popular orations of Demosthenes occupies only a little more than 
twenty pages in the Greek text, and only fifteen in Kennedy’s trans- 
lation. 1t might easily have been delivered within the time (two 
hours) which Hon. Charles Francis Adams, in his recent addiess at 
the Commencement of Amherst. College, declared should be the ex- 
treme limit of any oration or argument that would be effective. 
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